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An Idea of Bottom and Titania, 
by a Girl of Thirteen, 
after reading 
‘*Midsummer Night's Dream."’ 





Read an incident from a popular story book to 
your children, ‘* Robinson Crusoe,”’ ‘‘ Pied Piper,” 
‘*Nursery Tales’’—anything will do—then give 
them a box of ‘‘Plasticine,’’ clear the table and 
let them reproduce the incident in FORM according 
to their own remembrance. Cive them something 
definite to do and you will be surprised at their 
interest. This kind of work in play has an educative 
influence; it develops the imagination, trains the 
eye to observe, the brain to remember. 

Attractive Complete Outfits, 1/3, 1/9, 2/4, 
2/10 and 5/6 post free, 
Then there is the New PLAY-WAX, in over 20 

Beautiful Colours, 1/3 and 2/4, post free. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD. 
27 BATHAMPTON 2 BATH 
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PASTILLES. 


BRONCHO-LARYNGEAL. 
Famous for CHEST, THROAT, VOICE, BRONCHIAL 





ASTHMA, CATARRH, HAY FEVER, &c. 








tte act like a charm o1 throat, instantly giving 
Strength and tone to the voice, increasing the m 
pa ind producing tl isp ring so much admi 
They 1us i comfortabl nsation throughout 
ira gans, | en fatigue, at the same t! 
exercising a neficial influen n the delicate int 
ul thus renderi t stem less sensitive t 
t f temperat 
I t treatment of I i -Laryngeal tro 
tf voice, ticki lidryness of the t 
sore t it 1 , teachers’ fatis 
tn of breath, asthma, bronchitis, cough, cold 
the head, hay fever, and fit { sneezing, they ar 
great va Owing tot powertully penetrating qualit 
PrRoctor’s PINELYPTUS PAsTILLES they rapidly | 
meate the nasal organs, alla tation, and rest tl 
pow to breathe when t I trils are losed tl 
t effect of cold 
ee te eS PARES ome Cue 9 tue t 
t é ne of the Alps mbined with antisepti i 
i i marked effect on the respiratory organ On t 
st and throat they ex a beneticial influenc 
I ir onl * PINELYPTUS As a safeguard agair 
1, influenza, hoarseness, et | ire invaluabh 
Proctor’s PINELYPTUS PASTILLFS are a perfect boon 
t peaketr singers, scl 1 teachers, auctiones nd 
thers w have to exert the voice Clergymen d 
them invaluabl Sink ighted with t I 
intan Ss effe B licitors mm | 
tra ind oth " ilkin n 
matchless for the t it l il 
ind = ton t t ng \v i 
I iIr¢ tl ‘ rt, | t pert I I 
t it fatig 
Proctor’s PINELYPTI | I ire d 
mended t medical f | ind must not I 
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Unsolicited Testimony, 


His Eminence CARDINAL VAUG AN wrote: 
“IT have I Pinelyptu Past 


LORD CuARLES BERESFORD: 
I tor ‘ I 


LORD POLWARTH: 
I w I I ! Pre 
l I t 1 





a 
ir 
THE COUNTESS DE-LA-WARR: 
I P t | P relief 
MAJOR-GENERAL LANE: 
Proct Pine Past for sore th 
LT. GENERAL SIR JOUN STOKES: 
I fi P | ‘ 
CHARLES PENWICK, Esq., M.P.: 
I t Proctor's Pine 
} , y te 
SIR CHARLES SANTLEY: 
Proct | for the throat 
SIR Cc. F. HAMOND: 
| ‘ I ptus P; 
Rev. DAVID JAMES: 
! P I 
' ' 
W. FOGGITT. Esq., J.P.: 
P | i 
I 
MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT: 
{ I t i “ 
MISS ELLEN TERRY 
( I I P 
MISS JULIA NEILSON: 
\ i I I I 
\ I ( t ‘ 
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A FINE GIFI— 


Made by the 
“Swan Pen people. 








Although not so good as a “* Swan,” this simple 
pen can be, and is, thoroughly recommended. 

Every penny of the price is represented in sound 
value. The strong gold nib, good sturdy holder 
with large ink capacity, and the rel:able feed 
make it the best value yet offered to the public 
No teacher, student, clerk, 
traveller, collector, housewife—in fact, anyone who 


for the popular price. 


wriles- -should be without one. 


A Boon to Soldiers and Sailors. 


Q/- 


With Pocket Clip, 5/6, 


r by post from the makers, Id, extra. 


SOLD BY ALL 
STATIONERS. 


Catalogue Free. 


MABIE, TODD ®& Co., 


THE ‘*SWAN’”’ PEN PEOPLE, 
79 & 80 High Holborn, LONDON, W.C. 
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G.C.R. 
RESTAURANT 
CAR SERVICE 


— BETWEEN — 


LONDON (Marylebone), RUGBY, 
LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, SHEF- 
FIELD, HUDDERSFIELD, HALIFAX, 
BRADFORD, MANCHESTER, &c. 


YORK, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, 
SHEFFIELD, NOTTINGHAM, LEICES- 
TER, OXFORD, SOUTHAMPTON, 
and BOURNEMOUTH, with direct 
connection to the ISLE OF WIGHT. 


NEWCASTLE, YORK, SHEFFIELD, 

NOTTINGHAM, LEICESTER, CHELT- 

ENHAM, GLOUCESTER, NEWPORT, 
CARDIFF and BARRY. 


MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALI- 

FAX, HUDDERSFIELD, SHEFFIELD, 

NOTTINGHAM, LEICESTER, BATH 
and BRISTOL. 





MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, 
GRIMSBY and CLEETHORPES. 





MEALS SERVED A LA CARTE AT ANY TIME 
TO SUIT THE CONVENIENCE OF PASSENGERS. 





For particulars of Train Service and Special Train Facilities, etc., apply 
any Great Central Station, Agency, Dean & Dawson’s Offices, or 
send post card to Publicity Dept., 216 Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


HERE are more 
Ingersoll Watches in 
use by our British soldiers 
in khaki, both in the firing 
line and in training at home, 
than any other make, regard- 
less of price. The reason is 
simple: there is nothing like 
an Ingersoll for rough and 
hard usage. It will stand all 
sorts of Knocks and Always 
Keeps GOOD TIME. 
Send your ‘* Soldier Boy” a Watch 
with a Genuine Guarantee—a 5/- 
Ingersoll, it's a gift he will really 


appreciate and one that will prove a 
trusty friend and companion. 


When buying look for the name 
“INGERSOLL” on the dial. It is the hall- 
mark of a good timekeeper and is there for 


YOUR protection. 


Crown 5/- ; Eclipse 6 6; Junior 8'6; Midget 8/6 ; Wrist 9,6 ; Reliance 15/- 


Any l h is read. la Glow I 2K 1, 


or Figures Sf/- extra 


Ingersoll Watch Parts are made in US.A. and Assembled in England by British labour. 
For sale by 14,000 British shopkeepers. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO., 410 Audrey House, London, E.C. 
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FOR WINTER WEAR 


There is no more pro- 
tective, comfortable and 
reliable footwear for the 
cold, damp, wintry days 
than Norwell’s Scotch- 
made Brogue Shoes. 
Here are four splendid 

















examples— perfect wet 
and wear resisters, and . 
stylish, too. 
Style No. My for Men — is a cleverly mad Style No. 10 for Men i Y, : 
shoe tor the man w must be out of door e for tl wint rT i table wea Yy 
evel day. Cal id with o1 =~: it and wate t that neve len tine Yy 
hanging-over taws tonguc Made ofthe ry le and welt " ht round YY — 
procurable material ‘ mut; eliminating the tender 
ilwayssoft and flexibl ind neve 20). f other golfin na . 
es Its pertect i} st irec lesired | t 
Foreign ordet ure \ 
fully attended to and or e s YY 
expert] indled, and Yy 
extra ‘No. ‘DP i,’ Whe y) 
Yy 
ere Nou a e. LOQUES ~° a 
rt YY 
Yy 
Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer Y 
7 he New Style Buckle B for Ladies} 
yle Buckle Brogue for ies | 
Y, 
_— we. 4 ~~ Ladies. | Style No. 13. for Ladies. One- Y | 
ne ill tand any buckle B it Wy 
a hans poy hard usage stylish - fittin Y 
lutely bone dry, and vet and w Y/ 
its perfect comfort vives lon Y 
Shape always | feet dr il Y | 
la are — : — l | 
d Norwell qu 
i 6/6" “18/6 
\\ 
Sa 
E the n La 1 ‘Ph 
smart a lan 
Sever 1 1 Y 
from 106 ” l Y : 
Write for Illustrates Catai-gue of Fashionable Foot- na 
wear for the Family, sent Post Free to any address extr 


auuiiials Specialists 





PERTH, SCOTLAND 
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Don t Wear a Truss! 


any Size Person—Easy, Comfortable, Affording 
L Instant Relief—Made for Men, Women or Children. 


Sent on Trial. 


No Risk in ordering—Money will be refunded if not satisfied. 








nee in curing rupture an applance has been invented which will absolutely hold 
; light, cool and comfortable. It conforms to every movement of the 

haf r hurtir and costs less than many common trusses There are no springs 
lumpy " | yet it holds the rupture safely and firmly without pain or inconvenience. 
| send it to you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or money 


refunded, and we have put our 











. 7 price so that anybody, rich 
“| AM PERFECTLY r poor, can buy it. “I CONSIDER I AM 
CURED!” — CURED!” 
a 6 Grove Street 
Freehold, Rochdale 
| d Brook 
| Dear Sit It is with pleasure I 
writ’ you the e few lines to inform 
at | have been successful with 
your Appl r 1 consider I am 
cured of rupture, having done with 
t t tor " veeks ind = only 
y having had it on five months, after 
Y ! tried four year vith other 
re lie I ill be pleased to be 
you when an oppo 
tu y come my way 
| Thanking you for the good you 
ha 





Yours gratefully, 


} THOMAS HOWARTH 

















: F . PS The Applance ts as good 
{ , : vhen I got it from you. 
t like these 
e rld ' Ihis 
hnctideth Gali, cad oliase. we FREE INFORMATION 
t has tailed Ke COUPON. 
nhs tsar gg pli BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 
by zat sail 638a Bank Buildings, 
unr a , Kingsway, London, W.C. 
a . ~ a Pleas* send me by post, in plain wrapper, your illus- 
? , trated Book and full information about your Appliance 
I call at our ¢ for the cure of rupture 
r of | l 
la . N ame 
Addres 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 
638a Bank Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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For over twenty-two years Angier’s I mulsion has been prescribed nowac 
by the medical profession and used in the hospitals, and is now unive1 perish 


sally recognised as the standard approved remedy for coughs, bronchitis, : It 1 
: 7 than a 
asthma, consumption and for all catarrhal affections of the respiratory o1 t 
I for | 


digestive organs. Angier’s Emulsion is soothing and healing to throat, ; 

? : paint 
lungs, stomach and intestines, and it has a most invigorating. tonic in- a ' : 7 
traine 
fingers 


fluence upon the general health. Pleasant to take and acceptable to the 
most delicate stomach, it is equally useful for children or adults, and is an 
invaluable household remedy for chest affections and in all * run down” 


there 


conditions. Those who have found other Emulsiot list: il shou = marke 
try Angier’s and note the difference; it is certain 


_.. ORDERED BY THE DOCTOR. 
| WAS NEVER WITHOUT A COLD.” 


23 High Street, Southend-on-Sea. 

Dear Sirs,—Some years ago I had a 
illne which left me in a very weak state, anc 
j my t from rost. glb. to 7st. I wa 
l cold, and nothing I took 

» it off At last my 
Angier’s Emulsion, ar 
hed the third 


id put on seve 





always keep a bottle 





casion my chemist per 


a cheaper—bottle, but it did 


he slightest « flect I there “a pigest'v! organ? 


my friends not to be put 
I have never recommende: widney 
to anyone without splendid A) A General O° 
lren and adults , 
part to let \ 
letter for 


sand piedéer 


ont 
» g (senses 
ee 


wesw 


gned) (Mrs.) |] 
Free Sample Coupon. 
Idd 


iH. I 


ANGIER CHEMICAL CO., Ltd., 86 Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. 
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25 warm SChOlarships 


Black G&G White Illustrating 


ireds of young men and women have been If the Course fails to help the student to earn £10, 
to enter the professi by a quick, easy then the student is under no further obligation to 
person ally 1 icted fost Ordinary Art complete payment ol fee 
Artists are in a bad way. Few can buy pictur 
jays, and the painter has to sell his work or The College Stakes 100 Guineas upon the 


rish Success of the 25 Scholar- 
ship Holders. 


t is better to be a plumber 


a painter of easel pictures Students are helped to carn 
g net vhile é they learn, and dispose of 
g 2 juxur their work at the completion of 
ay the ally the course 
trained artist can nap hi Any reader with a taste for 


, rer ha > 
isurer, because lrawing, common sense, and 


ind widening 
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umbition, stands a chance of 
launching n unprecedented 


terms, right into the most it 





Drawing for Pleasure teresting and lucrative of the 
and Profit prote either as a profi 
ible pare-time pursuit I 1 
regular cupation 
N 
t Au ‘ 
\ 
W ( RW pe 
' 
I { particul 
Course of Hom 
‘ ( 1 Appi \r 
ey let 
I you ri th 
I ) w 
I \ | . £] 000 
Ll) t] ly ! d 
I) 
I 1 1 
: W 
The Modern Artist's 0 
Opportunities ~ecepir pe 
1 \ I> r, Ww 
, - 
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If You Can Draw Well 
Enough to Amuse Your Friends 


you can leart yearn some of the hundred { pound 
that advertiser n Lond alone—spend daily upon 
the simple but effect etches they want 
Correspondence must t be directed to the Editor 
of © The Ouiver but to t SE TARY, PRACTICAI 
PHA? Hort 
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CURE THE DRUNKARD 


With or without his knowledge, by a simple 
and inexpensive Home Method, which can 
be administered in Tea, Coffee or Food. 





by the terrible drink t t 
< ew ertul cure 





A € t " tly red 


i ia wit y rite lay ft 
postage i test it for yourself We lh se 
it ils, to all who write to-day. D 


The WARD CHEMICAL CO., 597 Century House, 205 Regent St., London, W. 














Treasure 














He’s got to Bustle ; 
They want Fiuxite. 


ANYONE can easily repair metal articies with 








THE VERY LATEST IN COTS— 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 


SENT FREE BY P. POST 
ON 7 DAYS’ APPROVAL. 





Scores of Test The paste flux that 


A PERFECT NEST FOR BABY. SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 











Light— Comfortable—-Hygienic 
Portable. Affords healthy, na And LEAD-JOINTING. 
tural sleep away from draughts . ri 
No hard substance to mar baby's In} es eve ‘ eng wet 
comfort. Easily washable — no I tet ‘ ‘ I W orkshops 
parts to rust packs into small M ( 
space for weve ling Ot teenenes KC., in Cebey tin 2 Qj 1 
No. 0. Plain Wood 139 
No. 1. Stained and Varnished 159 
No. 2. White Enamel 17.9 The “FLUXITE” SOLDERING SET 
Mosquito Netting out e) 2/3 contains a s] il mall-space . ring Iron, a 
0 eee Puraishing Stes : Pocket Blow-Lamp, Fluxite, Solder, & ind a pamphlet 
PORTABLE AS A CAMP STOOL, rv write > bevil W . 
TREASURE CoT Co., Price 4/8, Semple Set Post Paid United Kington. 
120/122 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.w. Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Road, Bermondsey, England. 























COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 


Address 
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CURES EVERY PAIN 


itever may be the cause of your Nervous Headaches, Neur- 


Pv. 1, or Nervy Pains—excitement, anxiety, over-work, a chill, stuffy 
rool convivial living, or functional disturbances—a “ Daisy” in a 
cup of tea, and forty winks on the couch, will surely cure the pain 
and make you feel quite fit and well again. So sure are we of the 
superior merits of “ Daisy,” that we invite every sufferer to test it 
free at our expense. There are no vexatious conditions ; simply 
send your name and address on a post card and mention this 
magazine, and we will send you by return post a trial packet 
containing three “ Daisies” FREE. 
Note the address :—Daisy, Ltd. (Dept. 15), Leeds, Engiand. 


TRIAL PACKET FREE TO-DAY 



































REAL ENJOYMENT 







Yypy, 





A Cup of Pure Cocoa, well made (preferably with hot milk) to 
suit one’s particular taste, gives real enjoyment to the most 













exacting This is always certain if you insist on having 
PURE 
BREAKFAST 


rT” 
COCOA 


“A HEALTH FACTOR OF THE UTMOST VALUE.” 
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Invention for 


THE DEAF. 


Write to-day for Booklet 
Explaining how the Deaf can now hear, 


It does not matter what the cause of your Deafness (unless you were born 





leaf), you can hear wi th th 1is wondertul ‘saplienee 0s well as others, 
Ave is ne » barrier, nor the A ngth of time you have been deaf. Mr, 
R. G. Smith, of Totte nhan vas deaf for 24 years, and can now hear as 


well as roe We can give positive proof of hundreds of similar 
case 


“The Murray Ear oe. makes low sounds and whispers 










plainly heard. A miniature phone for the Ear—invisible, easily 

idjusted, and entirely comfortat le usands sold. 
People aftected with t! ng complaint are — to write for valuable Booklet, fully descriptive of this wonderful 
and yet simple inventi es the deaf to he d also contains convincing proof of its efficacy from users in 


n, whicl F. s 
all stations of life. If you are a if or know anybody ae at is deaf, write for this Booklet. It costs nothing; we send it free 
to everyone on receipt of stamp to pay postage. 


THE MURRAY CO.,195, Century House, 205, Regent Street, London, W. 
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cca Gnetere ttc ace seeoe be cssteosscesseoes Let us send you a free s eo 

Ta (STAMPS! PHkE STAMP COLLECTOR,’ >) 

M4 aining over — Advertisements, iMuserated 
irrent topics, etc. 





MARGOSCHIS, Dept. 65s, BIRMINGHAM, 


LADIES’ HANDBAGS 

Buy direct from makers at one-half shop prices. Write 
for List B, post free. 

The B’ham Factoring Co., 18a Dale End, Birmingham. 





HIMRODs Cure 
for ASTHMA 


“It Worked Like a Charm” writes 
a clergyman who had suffered from 
Asthmatic affection for fifty years. 


At all chemists 4/3 a tin. 

















































MOTHER 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


For The surest way to have d health is to keep your 
tomach well, All the nourishment of your body must pass 


INDIGESTION through your stomach, and if that organ is not in a fit state 























to deal with it, and to digest it properly, it stands to 

re Ce ee See 8 eee So 
i CONSTIPATION ood food is, if it is not digested it is of no more use in 
the stomach than out of it. This is quite certain. Moreover, 

FLATULENCE undigested food jon ferments, and causes dangerous im- 
purities which impoverish and poison the blood That's 






\\ | HEADACHES P 


why so many people, ten 


LANGUOR indigestion, biliousness, constipation, headaches, flatulence, 


languor, until Mother Seigel Syrup put them right again. 





oll isands of them, uffered from 




















IS RECOMMENDED BY 


TENS OF THOUSANDS 


i 1/4 a bottle. Three-times size, 2/6. 
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May Your Xmastide 


be as bright as 


OSRAM 


DRAWN WIRE LAMPS 


The Season's Wish of ** General } 


























Osram Drawn Wire Lamps have been obtained and retain 

their popularity by reason of their unfailing reliability, 

whilst for Brilliancy, Long Life, Strength, and Economy 
they are unsurpassed. 





OSRAM DRAWN WIRE LAMPS 
are made at Hammersmith, 
London, by British work- 
people, and are obtainable 
from all leading Electricians, 
Ironmongers, and Stores. 





SS, Amc 
ig iN NSy: 
“a 









Ih esale onl 
rHE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Lrp., 
Head Office: 67 Queen Victoria St., Lonvon, E.C, 


— 
































Over 800 Fully Qualified Chemists. Nearly 10,000 Employees. 
555 Branches in Town and Country. 


JESSE BOOT, Managing Director. 





Boots Pure Drag Co., Limited. 
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| HEADACHE UL 
“Two heads are better than one,” accord. 
ing to the old saying ; but if one of thems 
aching, one head (the other head) is surely 
better than two! That is a quibble, 
D Oo N’T B i U Ss H. course. Headache—sick headache or nervous 
headache — is such dreadful complaint that 
iich has many tin ; { 
7 omm, enslts everyone, especially the man or woman wh 
ferme ee ee is a constant sufferer, should know. th 
B myboo ye j pre ape best and speediest way to get rid of 
Rigen ptyy ee for good. 
des _—" When the stomach, liver and bowels 
\ $7 ret hod, will be glad ‘ . : 
— — n tine sufferer. [fe in a disordered condition, headache is 3 
lyr g letter The Pressar- unanimon certain result. There may be also biliou: 
; ire ! ! ! Hess, indigestion, Cl lity, Te verishness, general 
; ted, W n np, f : 
k 1 a nis Mr. T. J Ter S| alist depre sion or other distressing co isequences ‘ 
> Ma x Street, Har sy l n, W oe ; ; . 
a Phe quickest way lo be rid of all these ills is 
‘LIVING to take a dose of Atkinson's * Lenilax.” = 
our ; , ; ‘ 
PAINT own PICTURES' | Sold in phials, price ts. rjd. and 2s. 9d, 
marvellous and_1 | Postcards by all chemists, stores, etc., or will be for 
els {c ater ( r Paint I sface ie ae peapen : 
win oo sat wes FroRM.”. warded post free on receipt of remittance bi , 
Ask forthe Moseley “1 As, packets), of all dealer <p, ee oe : — % 
‘samplefres. cae weno Atkinson's Lenilax Company, Olmar Street % 
The Art Works, Tept. 1, Moseley Village, iaataiiaies London, S.E. 
ii 
= 
A MACNIFICENT TICER HEARTHRUC. 
7) 
S 
3s z g 
° I 
€ ae 
o 
oo a it 
< sind 
S wey variety of 
® I m, We 
$ nt 
j c mmend 
| . - Hearth 
| gs rc) for thei 
|fs excellent wea 
In Parisian Style 2 o ful fs 
( ul I Brand) 7 E a 4 
ft in iter i - a ior 
a ir t f c Cc 7 we 
( Hora E e 
th se pt at 
. 
| 3 2 aa 
> If 
(ait 2 S you requbees 
£ wi od 
eau fa z fie swe dap 
3 pointn 
S x 
Milkmaid Brand 3 Sale price 
. each 
Free sample sent on request enclosing | A MACNIFICENT TICER HEARTHEUC. 
Iilustrated Bargain Catalogue of Carpets, Linoleums Beasties 
Overmantels, Bedateads Bedding Blankets ogo mages owes ns 
Post Free I» 
| F. HODGSON & SONS Dept. 0.V. eg 
importers, and Merchants, WOODSLEY ‘ROAD, LE 
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forWhooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, 
Asthma,SoreThroat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Catarrh. 


“Used while eep 
+ fail t for 1) r. and often fatal 
\ ping Cougls 
breat? 
e cough 
f } r 


i :. ire pe t ine 
< for I ttos Agent 
ALLEN & HANBURYS.Ltd.,Lombard St.,London.E.C. 
For Sale by Chemists. 
t e irritated throat. Com- 


ole ey can’t 
post free direct for 9d. in stamps 
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EPPERSON READ, “ Ar Cutlery Works, Augusta St., Birmingham. 












THE NOVELTY OF THE YEAR. 


Endiess Amusement for Old 
and Young, and for “Tommy” 
at Home and Abroad. 


HELP TO REMODEL THE MAP 
OF EUROPE. 





Fascinating 
and 
Amusing. 


Educational 
and 
lnstructive, 





The Great 
European Puzzle 


Showing the War Area, Interwoven 
with the Rulers, Flags, and Forces 
of the Seven Nations. 


ih 1/6 3 3/= 06 = 7106 


BRITISH INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CO. 


Dept. D), 15-17 Eldon Street, London, E.C. 


KNIFE CLEANING | 
A THING OF THE PAST. 


"SRE “ARCANUM” CUTLERY. 





6 99 
e 
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Sleeplessness 


Try a Cup of ‘Ovaltine’ 
Just Before Retiring 


Sleeplessness is often due to a heavy 
meal too late at night, when the active 
digestive process keeps the brain dis- 
turbed, and on the other hand also by 
going to bed with an empty stomach, 
when the feeling of hunger causes rest- 
lessness. 



























“Ovaltine” is extremely nourishing; 
it allays hunger, causes no digestive 
activity, and soothes the nerves. A cup 
at bed-time ensures a healthy, restful 
and refreshing sleep. It is easily and 
guickly prepared, and is a delightful 
drink. “Ovaltine” is a natural food 
tonic containing no drugs. 


























The prices of “Ovaltine” have not 
been increased by the war. Ask your 
chemist or stores for “ Ovaltine.” 











Prices, 1/-, 1/9, and 3/-. 







In order that you may try it 
1 you a Free Sample on receipt of 


postage. 















A. Wanper, LTD., 
t Street, London, E.C. 
Langley, Herts. 
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GARDENING 


Cassell’s Books 


Suitable for 
Christmas Gifts 


ART 


GREAT PICTURES bY — 
PAN TERS. Vol. I magnifi 


tifully repr 
it ed tl tl € ) pi 


prej . paper 
Nou ( i gilt, 12s, net 


THE QUIVER 


With Descriptive 


BRUSH AND PENCIL NOTES IN 


LANDSCAPE. By Sir Atrrep Fa 

A.R.A., P.R.BA With ( uur Plate 

Half I t a Portrait t 
10s. 6d. net. 


COOKERY 


+ 


CASSELL’S NEW DICTIONARY 


OF COOKERY. Wish about sooo Recipes 


eae te’ i is. Cloth, Te, 6d.; Had 


hour Plat , a 


(eathe? 10s. 6d. 





GENERAL 


ASTRONOMY FOR ALL. By Bruno 
F ated from the German by 
A W ith over 300 Illustrations, 


10s. 6d, 


NATURAL HISTORY 





THE CHARM OF THE HILLS. By 


New Edition, with 8% 
| t Wy from Nature, 
100. ‘6d. net. 
ain 
is 


KEARTONS’ NATURE PICTURES. 


bx d in 2% Cc lour Plate 

7 ke mbr t i t wures, an hundreds of 
Illustration | ed from Photographs taken by 
Cuerrv and I ‘KD KEARTON, 1 Descriptive 





Text by Ricu KeArTON, F "ZS » F.R.P.S, 
In two handsomely bound vols, 
15s. each net. 





THE COMPLETE 
GARDENS. By H. 
I t 


It With ¢ 1 t 
pie Full-pa Halt-tone 
Plate Clothgiult 10s. 6d. net. 


ROCK GARDENING 
FOR AMATEURS. by li. 


es TH Witt | 
N r Lu ‘ p te y 
i IesSENHI ( E, F.R.P-.S., 
F.R.H.S ; pages of Illus- 
t 6s. net. 
GENERAL 
THE LIFE OF LORD 
ROSERTS. Wicktus Woes 
I i Cte 
; tl i 16s. net 


CASSELL’S BOOK OF 


QUOTATIONS, PROVERBS AND HOUSE 


by W. ¢ 
| 


HOLD WORDS. 
iy 


10s. 6d. net; 12s. 6d. net. 


THE CHILD’S BIBLE. w ’ 
" Plat lolern A ( 

7s. 6d. i I W the r 
( I extra vill, gilt ed 10s. 6d. 





CASSELL’S 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
MAkTIN DUNCAN, 
4 With 16 
Lumitre Colou Plates pho 
aphed direct fron iNg el 
Author, and over ther Illus- 
trations. Cloth gilt, 9s. net. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE 

SERVICE OF MAN, by 

N MvULuine ’ 

D Lond., F a With 

umerous Do 

™ Se net. ve lL. ‘ll ‘ 
. 6d. net. 


Section 


CASSELL’S BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION. By 


Professor HENRY LMS, 
M.Inst.C.F., M.1. Me ‘E » om 


TECHNICAL 


W , dD ms and 12 Coleus Plates. 
7s. 6d. net. 
REVELATIONS 
THE SECRET OF AN EMPRESS. 
' Zanaxot Lano With 14 


! ‘ 16s. net. 


t 


FRANCE FROM BEHIND THE 

VEIL, Fifty Years of Social and Political 

-e - By ¢ I \ With Half 
! r ’ 16s. net. 


Send P.C. for Classified Catalogue of over 2,000 Volume 
CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, LONDON, E.C. 
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eee Brom Us to You at Factory Price 


We save you nearly as 
has the instrument 

sts by our svstem of 
pplving direct from 
factory to the pur- 

iser. Easy payments 
Select vour own terms 
Cornish Pianos and 
Organs are guaranteed 





25 vears. Famous 
—_ ‘ ethan half acenturyv 
their unexcelled tone 
' juality, perfect action, 
( and durability Send 
AL for parti ulars of our 
{ immensely popular 
f ONE YEAR’ Ss FREE TRIAL 
ever made Also handsome ly 
(* trated cat : ! iv stvles to cho 
4 and writ pea ss 


Gorin ish om 


| Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


THETFORD BULB BOWLS. 











For G wing Hy nthe Tu ips, Narcissi, &c., in Moss, 
\ } Ss & doors without drainage. 
UNB2 EAKABL E, LIt Hk ARTISTIC and DUSASLE. 


DENTISTRY. 
FREE CONSULTATION, 


‘ THE PATENT PULP MANUFACTURING co., Ltd. 
(Dept. C). 38 Vork Road, LONDON 














| 
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Dr. G. H. JONES 
PAINLESS \| MODERATE 
FEES. 
iL i ' 6d. Sd. Od. 13 16 ‘2: MOST CAREFUL AND PAINLESS SYSTEM. 
‘ . ; —wvide highest awards obtained by him—unde 
ni Kelly's caen P.O. Directory. Telephone: 


85 GREAT RUSSELL STREET (Directly opposite British Museum), 


} “ 
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676 


753 


Dentists,” 
Gerrard. 
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AYLISS, IROM RAILING, 
JONES 






FENCING, &c. 


















AND 

. WAYLiss, 

\ WOLVERHAMPTON, and Cannon Street, LONDON, E.C. Catalogue free 
VS t 

} COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 

; To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 

La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 

| I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 

| AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 

; a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 

’ Nan IE TE LOL ELLE A AT ANE eT ee en 

j Address wcecssossesenesccssecose+ovesesessseenesenenes . — 
= Age Date of Birthday 
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A SPLENDID TONIC AND A VALUABLE RESTORATH: 
WELCH’S struise" 
INVALID WINE 


Or Concentrated Grape Juice, is the very cream of the most luscious grapes grow | 


INVALUABLE FOR 
Indigestion, Constipation, Anemia, Neuralgia, Nervous Debility, ani, 
other Nervous Diseases, and STRONGLY RECOMMENDED }y 
DOCTORS and NURSES in cases of Convalescence, Typhoid ani 
other Fevers, Dysentery, etc. IT IS NATURE’S MEDICINE! 


NATURE'S OWN TONIC!! It is prepared from the juice of th 
Concord Grapes. These grapes contain the HIGHEST TONIC 
AND RECUPERATIVE PROPERTIES. 


NO FINER RESTORATIVE CAN BE GIVEN T0 
OUR WOUNDED SOLDIERS AND _ SAILORS. 
Every pint of WELCH’S INVALID WINE represents the juice 0 


upwards of 5 lb. of the finest grapes, and is guaranteed to be fre 
from alcohol, sugar, water, colour, or flavouring matter. 














Abundant testimony as to its great value has been received. 


\ Doctor in St t Tees write I have be taking for the A La Write W he I gave up taking your Invalid W 
. tw te fale food to digest prope 





SAMPLE PINT BOTTLE sent post free on receipt of 2s. 6d., addressed " 


THE WELCH INVALID WINE Co.,, Ltd 
61 FARRINGDON ROAD, LONDON, &E6 
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Fl Valuable Book 
ding Y Y Lif 
Adding Years to Your Life. 
By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
CONTENTS. 
The Duel with Old Age—The Battle of the Microbes—Messengers of 
Death and How to Outwit Them—ls Your Brain all Right ?>—Are Your 
Nerves in Tune>—Can You See Straight?>—Give Your Children 
a Chanc ec, 
This book not only makes exceedingly fascinating reading, but it is 
probably one of the most beneficial works of the kind ever written. Its 
author 7s a medical practitioner of high repute, and his advice is of 
incalculable value. 
Price 3/6 net. Inland postage, 4d. Foreign postage, 54d. 
EVELEIGH NASH, 36 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
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ESTABLISHED 
1789, 





MODEL MAKERS to the 


ADMIRALTY, etc. 


BRITISH MADE. scate mMopEL sTEAM LOCOMOTIVES 


and ENGINES OF EVERY KIND. 


BRITISH MADE Tin pLatt 


POINTS, etc. 
CLYDE BUILT MODELS of RACING YACHTS, ELECTRIC BOATS, etc 


B® There is no better present for a boy than a Model Engine or Boat. 


endless pleasure it gives, it fascinates and instructs. 


WE send our Illustrated Catalogue FREE to readers of ** The Quiver’ 


and RUSTLESS STEEL 


Write for it--it will interest you. 


CLYDE MODEL DOCKYARD, 


ARGYLL ARCADE, 
GLASGOW, 


PERMANENT WAY, 


In addition to the 
on receipt of 2d. for postage. 


SCOTLAND. 
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The War 


and the 


Hospitals © Charities 








HE splendid response which has 
been given to the Prince of Wales’ 
appeal for the National Relief Fund 
has, we understand, caused the im: 
pression in some directions that there is 
no longer any need for the steady flow 
of charity in the old ordinary directions. 
We are quite confident that this 
was very far indeed from the mind of 
the Prince when the Fund was started, 
and that the National Relief Fund 
was, and is, intended to be something 
quite additional to, and not, by any 
means, a substitute for the good work 
which our Hospitals and Charities 
have carried on for so many years. 

If public support does not flow, and 
flow liberally, in the usual channels 
during this time of stress and anxiety, 
suffering and destitution will increase 
to a truly alarming extent. The 
National Relief Fund, large as it is, 
will have its resources taxed to the 
utmost in meeting the exceptional de- 
mands for which it was created, and 
it will inevitably leave untouched that 
large mass of distress which always 
merits assistance, and which will cer: 
tainly merit it quite as much during 
the war as before the war began. 

It is to be remembered that the 
old-established charities have (a) the 
necessary premises for the work they 
have in hand; (b) trained workers, in: 
cluding very many who give 
services without fee or reward (c) in: 
valuable local experience and full 
knowledge of the needs of the poor. 


their 
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Off for more 


The daily 
spread 
for 
children’s 
bread. 


Laitova 
Lemon Cheese Tarts 


and Laitova Sand. 


wiches are the tasties! 


mor sels imaginable 


Ask your grocer 
for it —in jars, 
6hd., 3Ad., & 2d. 





Cornbrook, Manchester 


SUTCLIFFE & BINCHAM, Ltd., 




















ADVERTISING 


is the most direct channel of communica- 
tion between Producers and Consumers, 
Sellers and Buyers. 


Buy Advertised Goods 
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FOR GREY HAIR. 

Trial B SEEGER'’S tints grey 
rial fe. faded bair any natural) 
ai Settle shade ired, BROWN 

\KK BROWN, Liat 
BRO LACA 
AUBURN or GOLDEN 
SEPGER’S has a certified 
clientele « over FOUR 
HUNDRED AND SIXT! 
EtGHT THOUSAND 

SEEGERS 
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THE WAR AND CHARITIES 


A LETTER FFOM THE EDITOR 


Dear Readers, 


_ The special national appeals for War Relief have been nobly responded to. But many 
se of our great Charitable Institutions are threatened with serious loss of support. The work 
| they are doing is a permanent work of relief, more than ever necessary at this time of crisis. 





May I earnestly commend to vour sympathetic consideration the claims of the 
Societies mentioned in the following pages? 
daily I shall be most pleased to receive and pass on subscriptions for any or all of them, and 
id | need hardly say that we make no deduction for office expenses. Your friend, 


ren's La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. {) rs " “A 
Christmas, 1914. 


i |, q , isan i ) 























Please think of 
the 
Large Family of 
Destitute and 
ni Orphan Children 


(Nearly 8,000) 



















~. 


— | DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


THIS CHRISTMASTIDE. 





GOLDEN OWING TO THE WAR THEY ARE IN GREAT NEED. 


ally *.* Kindly mark Gifts, ‘For Food Alone.” Cheques and Orders payable 
: ‘Dr. Barnardo's Homes,” and Parcels of Blankets and Clothing, may 
be sent to the Honorary Director, WILLIAM BAKER, M.A., LL.B., at 
Head Offices, 18 to 26 Stepney Causeway, London, E. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


Th md ackn 


mentioned Chai § that ave forwarded to him, 


ledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under. 
addvessed La B Sauvage, London, E.C, 








ST. JOHN’S, HOXTON. 


Area of Parish—75 acres. Population—16,000. 


(a) A large crowded population. 
We have (b) Very many poor people. 
(c) Numerous religious and philanthropic agencies. 
(d) A large body of earnest workers—many voluntary. 
(e) A noble spirit of self-help and self-denial among 
our people. | 
(f) Much blessing upon our efforts, 
The funds absolutely needful if our 
We have not work is to go forward effectively. 
THEREFORE, DO PLEASE HELP 


All communications to— The Rev. Ceorge Twentyman, 
St. John’s Vicarage, Hoxton, London | 
| 











THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 
Bethnal 











Inquiry 
System 

in force for 
prevention of 

ge 

abuse. 


Economically 
Administered. 


v : 
PLEASE - 
HELP. 


T. Glenton-Kerr, Sec. 





















LEST THE CHILDREN SUFFER! 


Please spare a 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


for the 


Orphan, Destitute, and Outcast Children, 
for whom the 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Waifs and 
Strays Society 


labours. 





Over 4,500 little ones are now under 
the Society's care, some of whom were 
rendered homeless by the War. 
Contributior ‘ be grateful received and acknow 
ledged by PREBENDARY RUDOLF, Old Town Hal 

Kennington Road, I don, S.h 


*." Che joes and Postal Orders should be 
CROSSE and made payable to the Waifs 
oad Gena Saciety. 














THE PRICE OF FISH 


The North Sea Trawlers since the commence- 
ment of the War have been pursuing their 
calling and maintaining the important national 





food supply we harvest trom the sea amounting 
in value to upwards of ten millions sterling a 
year. To the fishermen also has fallen the dan- 
gerous task of sweeping up the mines laid by 


our enemy to harass our commerce and food 


supplies, and many of our brave fellows have 
lost their lives in this service for the country. 


The Royal National Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen 


looks after the spiritual and physical well- 


being of these hardy Toilers of the deep, 
ashore and afloat, and the Council of the 
Society earnestly appeal for help to maintain 
its work amongst them 


FRANCIS H. WOOD, | 


Secretary, 
181 Queen Victoria Street, EC. 


Remember the 
Brave Wounded 








THE 
CHURCH ARMY WAR HOSPITAL 
ow stationed in North France, caring for the 
wounded of the Allied Forces, under the | n 
Red Cross, with the sanction of St. John Ambulance 
Associati is full of gallant soldiers 


Sick and Far 
from Home 


With YOUR help we want to give them a really 
HAPPY CHRISTMAS, Pl e send us your gilts 

The Hlospit ts upwar { £200 per week. 
Donors of 450 may ame Beds, 4,5 pays lor one 
bed tor betw nd ther weel 

Cheques « rked ** War Hospital,” crossed 
‘* Barclays’, ac Church Army,” payable to oe 
hendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 
juarters, Bryanston Street, Marl Arch, London, W 
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The Edi he Out ive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under 
mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C, 














St. Barnabas’ Vicarage, 
558 Caledonian Road, 
Holloway, London, N. 


“We Must Dig Deeper!!” 


Dear Friend, 


The many appeals in connection with the War and on behalf of the 
Belgian Refugees has unfortunately almost dried up, for the time being, the 
stream of contributions towards our own poor and home work. Surely, whilst 
doing one, we ought not to leave the other undone. All the help that can be 
given to the national Appeals should be given gladly and instantly. At the same 
time, whilst opening our arms to the thousands of poor Belgian Refugees, don’t 
forget our own folk. 


I know it means sacrifice, much personal sacrifice, but at such a time as 
this we should not murmur. As a writer in the Evening Standard put it: 


“We must dig deeper. Deeper into our national 
“and personal resources. Most of us ‘do what we can,’ and 
** sive what we can afford.” But do we allow either doing or 
“giving to affect the comparatively smooth running current of 
“our lives? Belgium and the Belgians have given their all; 

ve are spared their anguish and suffering.” 


Let us do even as Christ did —give until it hurts. 


We are feeling the effects of the War very seriously here. Free meals 
distributed last year by the Daily Graphic have all been stopped, yet the price of 
food has risen enormously for those whose means are only a few shillings per 
week. To take one or two items out of many. Last year we paid 39s. per sack 
of peas (for our soup kitchen). This year the same que ality pea is 59s. per sack. 
Haricot beans have jumped 4s. per cwt. Sugar is up 13d. per Ib., from 2d. to 34d., 
and so on. 


The people must be fed. The problem of keeping them from sheer hunger 
must be faced. With prices rising and gifts falling it is a heart-breaking task 
with which we are faced. 


£5 goes a long way, but the smallest gift is a boon indeed at such a time. 


Gifts may be sent either to Editor of “The Quiver,” or direct to me at 
above address. 


Yours in His Happy Service, 
FRANK SWAINSON. 
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CHARITABLE ener ee 


’ will receive and acknowledge any Donations ov Subscript 


ns for the 
, London, E.C. 














Trish Distressed Ladies’ Fund. 


PaTRon: HER MAJESTY ‘QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 








E tive C tt 
frestaent 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS LOUIS! ae CHESS OF ARGYLL. 
Vice- Preside 
THE MARCHIONES "WV ATERF. RD 
airmay 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF ERNE, K.P. 
Deputy-Chairman 
THE RT. HON, THE MAt ESS OF SLIGO, 
mM. iva rer 
H. H, PLEYDE! BOUVERIE, Esq. 
Banker 
Messrs. BARCLAY & ¢ 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
Vanagere 
Work Depot: M WILTSHIRE,7a Lower Grosvenor Place,S.W. 
Secretary 
CAPTAIN R. BAR‘ LAY 7a le er Gro venor Place, 5.W. 


The COMMITTEE 
VERY EARNESTLY APPEAL for FUNDS 
for the maintenance of those ladies who 
were left provided for by charges on Irish 
land property, who are incapacitated by age 
or infirmity from earning a living, and who, 
owing to the non-receipt of their incomes, 
are in absolute poyestie 


pte ng to the death of mar ‘a 
rt WORK DEPOT a sts Irish indies to earn 
the r living 


and the Committee earnestly as sk 
friends re uit ing har le lingerie, blous 
emobr vide ry 


ASSIST THE CHARITY. ‘BY “aivina ORDERS. 





Office and Ih 
7A LOWER GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON S.W. 


tion THE QUIVES 


when wr 








THE REEDHAM 
ORPHANAGE, 


Purley, Surrey. 


HE Claims and needs of this 

Institution with its family 

of 300 fatherless children are 

liable to be overlooked amid the 

mumerous appeals now made 
for patriotic funds. 

The Board of Management, 
who will give free admission to 
ten orphans of soldiers or sailors 
who have fallen in this terrible 
war, earnestly ask for Christmas 
Gifts in aid of their work. 

£1,000 is urgently needed. 


Secretary. 
34 Walbrook, E.C. 














children a chance of 


THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


Well-known Friend and Foster-brother 
of LONDON’S POOREST CHILD 
multiplied by 


The present War will increase their vital need of FOOD, CLOTHING, 
CONVALESCENT AND SURGICAL TREATMENT, PRACTICAL 
SYMPATHY AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 


It is somebody's duty, war or no war, to give these 
a healthy, happy Chri 


WHOSE DUTY if not YOURS ? 


IS THE 


tens of thousands 


tl in lite. 








Crossing Cheque or P 





This vigorous and widespread Society, with 140 Agencies in Greater London, with 
Seventy Yoase’ experience behind it, is prepared to take as fu hare of or | servi 
funds will allow. But itneeds much more money. 


SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO THE DIRECTOR : 
STR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Sires, Theobald’s Road, w.c. 


stal Order, ** on Barclay Co., Lt 





J. ROWLAND EDWARDS, 
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_CHARITABLE APPEALS 


‘ ” » 
Editor of “1 Quiver” will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subs ‘viptions for the 
undermentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


- 
Our Family of South American 


nearly 500 Children § || Missionary Society. 


depends day by day upon the volun- (Founded 1844.) 
tary contributions of the charitable. 


For 156 years the Orphan Working WAR means MORE, 


School and Alexandra Orphanage, 
Haverstock Hill, London, N.W., not less SERVICE. 


























useful, self-supporting men and 


women. During all its long history SUPPLIES “i those at 


the work has been most successful, 


but it is now restricted by lack of the FRONT 


funds. Will you help by sending a 


contribution to-day to the Secretary, GREATLY NEEDED. 


Alexander Grant, 73 Cheapside, 
I d E.C Secretary: Rev. ALAN EWBANK, 
ondon, A. 20 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 


‘ 




















FriendlessandFallen | witH THE POOR AT 
ttn and Midnight Heetg Hovenen. CHRISTMASTIDE. 

















Offices.200 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. I earnestly plead on behalf of 
ae the poor and desolate Women, 
This Evangelical Society Girls sd little Children w ho 
maintains :— are now in the many Homes, 
Six Homes and an Shelters and Metropoles — of 
Open-all-night Refuge for | THE SALVATION ARMY 
190 young women and FOR SOMI 
girls. 
wuingre and over Meet || CHRISTMAS CHEER 
ings. | © 
Street Visitation at Night. There are also those in Slum- 
Upwards of 43,600 young | land's poverty who are in piteous 
vomen and girls have been need of fire, food and sympathy. 
idmitted to the Homes, and ; 3 y 
; re than 124,900 have Will every Reader of at. Pur A oss IVER and send a 
ttended the 2 mic . othe notion un Contribution, so that the liv t Pa. and desolate 
Which bh A. ee } idnight and ther meetings say be brightened during this Christmas Season. 
— Yours gratefully, 
£15 is needed daily for maintenance. ADELAIDE COX, 
Shall we id in vain on behalf of Young Commissioner. 
Women and Gifts. large or small. most urgently needed, 
a -_ und will be gratefully acknowledged if sent to me at the 
Bankers—Lonpon ( xnty & Wi MINSTER BANK, Headguarters of Women's Social Work of The Salvation 
2 Hampstead Road, N.W. Army, 
WILLIAM W. THOMPSON, Secretary, 280 Mare Street, Hackney, London. 
200 Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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PP Digestion 


The natural cure is special attention to diet 
thereby allowing the organs to recuperate. 
The “ALLENBURYS” Diet is the ideal food for 
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dyspeptics, invalids, and those with impaired vi 

digestion, nourishing and invigorating the © 

whole system. MADE IN A MINUTE CAs 
add boiling water only. so 
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for large sample. 
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Motherless Children of Reservist 


called to the Coiours 


Founded by Dr. Stephenson. 


THE WAR 


has seriously reduced our income, but the 
children must be clothed and fed. Will 
you help? We have 2,250 Orphan, 
Destitute and Afflicted children now in our 
care, and we shall welcome the Orphans 
of our brave Soldiers and Sailors who die 


in the service of their country. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Remittances shou'd be addressed to the Rev. W. Hodson Smith, 104-12? 
City Rd., London, E.C., and crossed “* London City and Midland Bank.” 
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ELECTRICITY. 
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THE BOY PATROL 
AROUND THE 
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With Frontispiece and 3 Bla 


t 2s. 64. 








EMANCIPATION. 
Gir| who Wanted Career 
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With 4 Colwr Plates by H 
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Good Living for All—and Cheap! 


A very delicious dish, which is both wholesome 
and full of nutriment, is Stewed Prunes or Figs 
served with 


Birds 


the Nutritious Cu star d. 


Without the use of a single egg, you obtain 
with Birp’s Custard a creamy richness which is 
simply a revelation, and the cost per person of 
a dish of Birp’s Custard is trifling. 

Serve the Bikp’s Custard with the prunes, 
when freshly made and hot; or, if preferred, 
well whisked and « 
ke f Prunes,or Figs.and well rinse in col 
at t water for six hour ora might; 
lb. sugar (j for the Figs), a tablespoonful of lemon 
juice, and bake slowly in a jar for 14 hours, or until tender. 
BIRD'S Custard is British owned and British made. 
2 pkts.for lid. 4¢& 744 Boxes. Large 844 Tins. 

























FOR || All that is essential 


in a perfect diet for baby is present 


When fresh cow’s milk is modified by 


Mellins Food 


MELLIN’S FOOD is the nutri- 
ment which favours the growth 
and development of healthy, 
vigorous, happy children. 


BNI, | csisntinshksstiiersicne. ser te 
hdd imple Dept., Mel Food, Ltd., Peckham, SE 
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POND'S TOE GLOVES (Patent applied for) 


The most scientific appliance ever invented for BUNIONS, INGROWN 


TOE- NAILS, and idrmmpanininte TOES. J 
A thin Alum 1m loop, covered with best Para Rub er, actsas a splint, gently correcting TOEG 
and gradually restoring the tue into its normal one m3 it fits either foot and can be ‘ 
v easy-fhi 


ting boot or shoe. POND'S TOE Sever are extrem _ light 


j ¢ washed without injury. Send outline ot « 
SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
of five Gays to readers men PRICE 3 9 « EACH. 
gz Tne Quiver. | 
Money returned in full if not approved of 





H. 8 POND, /nstruwment Maker, Castle Meadow, NORWICH. 
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war was declared last August the 
yunt of contributions sent in tor the year. 
of Loving Hearts has been paintully 1 make an urgent appeal to 
t a stretch there has of the past to send in at least 
next to nothing. Of course, we the League betore Christmas 1f p 
ore have the ocieties we lhe 


d with such a serious 
help at this critical time should 


and it is certain that, failing some the tunds of the League are di 
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‘NO ADVANCE IN PRICE.” 





Sold Everywhere 


in Tins ; also 4d. Packets. 
FOR INFANTS, INVALIDS and the AGED. 


OLDEST.—Ninety Years’ Reputation 
BEST.— Used in Rearing Russia's Royal Children. 


CHEAPEST. THOUGH THE BEST FOOD, IT COSTS LESS THAN ANY 


OTHER, 
Dr. —, LR.C.P., L.R.C.S.Ed., LF.P.S.Glas., etc. (Leeds), writ oy 
Neave’s Food is suiting our youngster admirably, tor wv \ e very thankt 
She was not doing well on \ milk and wat Sepl., 7 


GOLD MEDALS, London, 1900, 1906 & 1914; also Paris. 


c ave b- 





AN EXCELLENT BREAKFAST OR SUPPER DISH. 











Useful Booklet, “HINTS ABOUT BABY.” bv a Trained Nurse. sent free on mentioning 
SAMPLE for 2d. postage. JOSIAH R. NEAVE & CO., Fordingbridge. 
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How much MONEY 
do you WASTE 
on COAL? 




























































| (Regd. See how the “HUE” will stop 
Vv | the waste. 
| UMBRELLAS. | You probably have an old-fashioned 
| grate like this, which wastes the coal and 
se | 3 2.Od— ves little heat. Why not convert it 
scriber rere dern barless fire? The cost is 
ling t { the operation simple. 
Ne Just Wrap Your HUE BARLESS FIRE 
Never eflects the transformation. It is 
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OLD UMBRELLA iny existing grate, without 
upp rt ntelpieces and remov- 
| paper and px to us t | esent stove 
ul out ip P.O. for 6/-. By t st 
xt ‘ i e same stove, showing effect 
earue | I | by the av E. More heat is 
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or, | etian n, | nsumption. Not mere asser- 
and secut i 1 it proved by actual tests. The 
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’ | / 
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| STANWORTH & C0. | ing how it is fix t, and many other important points. 
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Whenever you buy new linen — with 
CRYSTAL PALACE” 
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7 Cultivate 
His Nerve. 


ERVE is every whit as 
necessary to success as 
intellect, for fortune stil! favours 
the bold. How often in the 
practical affairs of life do we not 
see nerve plunge in and achieve 
success, while intellect hum’s 
and ha’s and stands shivering on 
the brink ? 


Civilization, says an authority, 
wants less nerves and more NERVE. 


To force a child to endure the 
darkness it fears, develops nerves. 
To shield such a child from the 
darkness until a riper experience 
teaches it how little there really 
is to fear, cultivates nerve. 


Therefore, use Night Lights, 
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HANDKERCHIEFS ARE A 


NECESSIT Y—your FRiEnDs wit, 
APPRECIATE THIS GIFT FOR XMAS. 


No. 6133. Ladies’ fine Linen Embroidered slnitial Hand 


kerchiefs, about 124 in. square, with iin. hem, 
Embroidery, 2 in. Per doz. 5/1] 
No. 41. Men's Handkerchiefs; in fine Linen, hand-em- 
broidered, with | in. Monogram (any {wo letter com. 
bination), about 194 in. square, wes 13 | 
hem. er — ] 


We quote two handkerc hiefs; we Mase others to suit al] 
tastes and all purses. Price List and complete range of 
Patterns post free on application. 


Robinson 
&Cleaver 


36 Donegall Place 


BELFAST 


156-170 Regent Street 
101-102 Cheapside f LONDON 
22 Church Street, LIV ERPOOL 


ALL POST ORDERS TO BELFAST. | 
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For cleaning Silver. Electro Plate &c. 


Goddard's 
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A Real 
Old-time Christmas. 
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“T DID not tend to go to Brydges so 
early in t month—in fact, not before 
hristmas,’ id Sale to his secretary one 
ning at the nning of December, “* but 
I had son li ting news this morning 
out my 1 r daughtet 
Oh, lar rry to hear that,”’ said Agatha 
Melsand, but her tone was very guarded. She 
as not ; hes i yvala at Brydges Manor 
louse with M Sale’s daughters she 
felt that tl t hated and somehow 
ired het ibsurd, because there 
as not a str ter, better-hearted creature 
| the world t} \gatha Melsand, and the 
lea of beit rded as the disturber of 
vy 1 her. She was one 
large far r father a hard-working 
, I rde1 of Wales and 
own hor been an exceptionally 
Ppy o1 \ll t children had done well 
two of them tinguished already, and 
Agatha het retary to John Brvydg« 
Sal M.P thir to complain of 
But she t when working with 
\ I t tm phere at Brvdges 
Manor l Dor t being very chilly by 
reason of t xplained distrust and dts 
uke exhibited daugiters Sale was a 
I young for his years 
Agat) yuld ippose that they feared 
he 1 t be j reet. where she was con 
erned \vat 1, and indeed thought 
that she had but she was a won 


nt person and had a 
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THE INTERLOPER 


A Christmas Story 


By ANNIE S. SWAN 


certain dignity which enabled her to wear 
simple clothes with distinction and to strike 
the right note in all the relations of her life. 
Sale had found Agatha a most capable 
secretary, and a very pleasant comrade in 
his work. He was then finishing and revising 
a new book dealing with the politics ot the 
Victorian era 

When in town Sale worked at his flat in 
the Albany, to which Agatha came for 
certain hours each day In spite of herself 
. little dismay crept into her voice when 
Sale announced that they must return to 
Wareham before Christmas. He looked as 
if he wished to tell her what was the matter, 
but she, anxious to avoid any confidence 
concerning Patricia Sale, said quickly, “ I 
suppose that would mean that I should not 
get home for Christmas 

“It might mean that he said. “I 
suppose it would be a ftrightful depriva- 


tion 
It would rather,” admitted Agatha 
frankly. ‘‘ But I dare say I can survive it, 
if necessary How soon must we go?” 
To-morrow morning by the eleven 
train.” 


Very well,” said Agatha quietly, “J 
shall be ready fe 
‘‘T have sometimes wondered whether 
you have noticed anything at Brydges, Miss 
Melsand ’’ began Sale rather hesitatingly, 


‘* T noticed a number of things, of course 
said Agatha, but did not attempt to specify 
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“T mean about my daughters; somehow rising to welcome him as he bent to kiss her 
I seem to have missed the way with them,” cheek. ‘‘ Good-afternoon, Miss Melsand: 
he said heavily. “‘ They don’t associate please find a chair, and will you have some 
with the right kind of people, and they don’t tea?” 
care to come to London, even for the season She did not so much as offer a chilly fore- 
The younger has been carrying on a love finger to Agatha, and Patricia stared at her 
affair with a most objectionable person in with quite open disapproval, but these 
Wareham, a man of no social position, though things merely amused Agatha. She was 
he seems to have some money. Asamatter quite independent of the daughters of John 
of fact I believe he was a Shropshire auc- Brydges Sale, and did not very much mind 
tioneer and came into some money. I have what sort of treatment they gave her, 
forbidden her even to speak to him, but I True, life would have been a lot pleasanter 


































have had an anonymous letter to-day warn- had they been friendly, but since they ’ 

ing me to watch them.”’ elected to be hostile, well, they were wel- ue 
‘How unpleasant! Butanonymous letters come to their choice. 

are despicable, and ought to be thrown into “It looks as if we might have snow,” she 

the fire unread.’’ said politely to the younger, who merely 
‘Granted, but there is usually a germ of _ replied: 7 


truth in them,” observed Sale. ‘‘ I must go “Do you think so? I don’t; we don't 
home anyhow, and put an end to this at get nearly enough snow or frost here. It is 
once. I believe you could help me, Miss the sea air, I suppose, but it makes the 
Melsand, you are so wise and capable. Can winter very dingy. How long are you going 
I count on you? You might be able to tell to stay this time ?’ 
me wherein I have failed.”’ She put this question in an undertone, and 
Agatha reddened stupidly. Sheintensely was not overheard by her father, whom it 
desired not to have any personal relations would have annoyed. 


> 
GF 
, 


with her employer, or his family. All her Agatha answered that she did not know. 
instincts and her common sense warned Conversation did not flourish, and Agatha, 
her against it. though she had had no lunch, merely drank 


‘‘ What is wanted at Brydges,’”’ went on one cup of tea and ate a morsel of bread-and- 


Sale wistfully, ‘‘ is the right sort of woman butter before she said she would go to her 


at the helm——”’ room. 
Agatha then very hastily and abruptly ‘‘ The same room as before, Miss Melsand, 
brought the interview to an end. on the second floor at the end of the cor- 
They met next morning at Waterloo at the _ ridor,’’ said Miss Sale stiffly. 
appointed time, and journeyed down to ‘And I hope that they have seen that 
Brydges, which they reached in the course Miss Melsand’s fire is all right,” said Sale 
of the afternoon. quickly. “ It’s frightfully cold down here.” 
When they entered it that afternoon the Rose affected surprise. 
tea was laid in the sitting-hall, a low old- ‘Miss Melsand has not a fire, I think. 


fashioned place with dark oak-panelled When she came first, she said she did not ’ 
walls, and a black-and-white roof which was’ care for a fire in her room.” 


much admired, It can be very bleak in “That was in the summer,” murmured 
Dorsetshire on a grey December afternoon, Agatha. 

and the sight of the fire was welcome to Sale, much annoyed, walked to the bell- 
both travellers, Behind the table sat Miss pull and rang violently. When the footman ’ 
Rose Sale, tall, thin-lipped, and very sour- came, he instructed him to give orders about 
looking, while her sister, Patricia, small, Miss Melsand’s fire. 

red-cheeked and flushed, was curled on the Agatha had escaped by then, and when 


hearthrug beside the muffin dish. She they were quite alone Sale said pointedly to 
picked herself up rather unwillingly, and his daughters, “‘ I expect Miss Melsand to be 





from the expression on both the girls’ faces treated with proper respect here, and she 

and an indefinable something in the air, must be made comfortable. You under 

Agatha knew that they had been discussing stand? She will probably remain in her 

her, room till dinner-time if I do not require her. 
“‘ How are you, papa ?”’ said Rose, scarcely [t is preposterous that she should not have “B 
>8 Ww 


/ 





Orawn og 


“ Behind the table gat Miss Rose Sale, while Patricia Stanley Oavle. 
was curled on the hearthrug beside the muffin dish.” 





had a warm room to go to. Please don’t 
let it happen again.” 

‘““ Very well, papa,” said Rose demurely, 
but her eyes were a little wicked. “If it is 
your wish that the secretary should be 
coddled, then she shall be coddled. But I 
wish you had told me quietly about it, not in 
front of her, She gives herself quite suffi- 
cient airs as it is; soon Pat and I shall not 
be able to call the house our own.” 

“ Absurd,” fumed Sale, feeling the irrita- 
tion of his spirit growing on him. He was 
. far better and a happier man away from 
Dorset, and though he mourned over the 
unsatisfactory state of his home, he felt him- 
self powerless to mend or improve it. He 
was both kind and generous to his daughters, 
but they took very small interest in him, and 
cared neither for his pursuits nor his friends. 
“No person in the world ever gave herself 
fewer airs than Miss Melsand. She is the 
embodiment of common sense and is very 
easy to get on with,” he said pointedly. 

“‘ Of course, you find her that,’”’ said Rose 
quietly. ‘‘ With us she is very different. She 
tries to undermine and belittle us in your 
eyes in every possible way.” 


‘e , 


You are quite wrong,” said Sale, more 
and more amazed. “ She takes so little in- 
terest in you that she never mentions your 
names even.” 

‘Ah, but there are other ways of being 
rude and uncomplimentary, aren’t there, 
Pat ?” 

‘I think she is a sneak and a spy,” said 
Pat viciously, and with that made her 

cape. Then Sale turned seriously to his 
elder daughter. 

‘‘T have received a most objectionable 
communication, an anonymous letter about 
Pat. It was posted at Poole. It contains a 

ining about that man Dynevor. Has she 

en seeing him again, do you know ?” 

“Not that I know of,” answered Rose; 
‘* Pat doesn’t confide in me, but I should 
think it unlikely, and if you have received 

n anonymous letter you might ask Miss 
Melsand about it. Ten to one, she knows.” 

Sale, who was fastidious as to the 
nanners and speech of women, forbore 
to take exception to Rose’s rather slangy 
expression, 

‘1 must make it my business to find out. 
I shall speak to Pat myself about it, and if I 
cannot be at rest about her, I shall most cer- 
tainly send her abroad for a year,” 
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“Is Miss Melsand going to stop over 
Christmas then ?”’ she asked. 

“* If she is, it can make no difference to you, 
She is a very pleasant person to have in the 
house. She will work, as she did before, in 
the library, and I require that proper con- 
sideration and courtesy be shown to her. It 
is preposterous that I should have to men- 
tion it.’”’ 

Rose’s thin lip curled, but her father’s 
expression warned her that she had better 
not say any more, 

A week passed away. Sale, absorbed in 
his work, noticed nothing amiss, but Agatha, 
whose perceptions were very keen and fine, 
quickly became conscious of the existence 
of undercurrents, She was sure something 
underhand was going on, something which 
had to be kept from Mr. Sale. In spite of 
herself, she began to watch the sisters, sus- 
pecting them at every turn, a state of mind 
which was hateful to a person of Agatha’s 
open, straightforward temperament. One day 
in the second week, Sale found it neces- 
sary to go to London to look at a book of 
reference, only to be found in the library of 
the House of Commons. He left by an early 
train, and Agatha worked quietly at her 
proofs in the library till lunch-time. When 
she entered the dining-room Miss Sale was 
alone. 

“My sister has gone out to lunch,” was 
all the explanation Rose vouchsafed, and 
they talked a little in very desultory fashion 
while the short meal lasted. Immediately 
afterwards Agatha left the house, feeling in 
the mood for a long walk. 

She had not seen Corfe yet, and after she 
was out she conceived the idea of going there 
by the early afternoon train, and walking 
part or all the way back. When she got to 
the ruins the only two persons she encoun- 
tered there were Patricia in company of 4 
big, handsome-looking man of the florid, 
overdressed type. She had no difficulty in 
deciding that he was the suitor whom 
Sale had absolutely forbidden the house. 
Patricia was most frightfully angry. For a 
moment she looked as if she might even make 
a scene, but, appearing to think better of it, 
she drew her companion out of sight. 

Agatha knew perfectly well that Patricia’s 
presence there with the man was in direct 
contravention of her father’s wishes, and she 
was wondering what her own duty might be 
in the matter. She decided as she pursued 
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her way to the station that she would speak 
to Rose the moment she got home. As she 
passed the picturesque old inn she saw theit 
heads quite neal the window of one of the 
euessed that they had gone 

hen she hastened on, her walk 
iled, for she felt that there 
in the Sale household 

of character at all, the 
Patricia seemed to be 


one likely to give 





in : oO 
ermanent |] iness to the heart of 
J wi ] i 
It was about half-past four when she got 
back to Bi finding Rose alone at 
tea-tabl ment was quite oppo! 
Rose was 1 ng a book and merely 
ced up ca y at Agatha’s entrance. 
Yes, thanl | shall be glad of a cup of 
t though ] not walk quite so much as 
tended | took the train both to and 
Crete? 
Indeed ! ”’ 
‘I want to t you something, Miss Sale. 
I saw your ter there in company with a 
‘Well, and why not? Surely if my 
should to Corfe under escort of a 
ntleman it h nothing to do with you.” 
Nothing ] nally; only he happens to 
be the man wh your father pointed out to 


me one day in Wareham as an objectionable 


rson,” said A bluntly. ‘“‘ I thought 
I would t instead of speaking to 
Mr. Sale.” 

\ thin red streak of anger appeared in 
Rose’s pale si th cheek and she looked 
Steadily act t table at the secretary’s 
face 

‘Mi Mel uld you mind telling 
me what littl ime here Jt might 
ree re canes 

Agatha neither looked surprised not 

l hed 

‘l have 1 mie 1 am your father’s 

Yet 1 n to be his wife, and 

U i you that will neve 

N t M Sale,’ answered 

tea lor, as it happens, yout 

j8. ked me, and I have 
1 hin 
I Sal 


to her feet in no small 
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“I don’t believe you fora moment. You 
Why anybody 
could see how you angle for him,”’ 


would never be such a fool 


‘Suppose you ask him,” said Agatha, as 
she nibbled calmly at her bit of bread and 
butter. ‘I think you will find that I am 
correct. I don’t mind in the least how you 
treat me—you can’t hurt me, and you only 
worry yourself over it—but I do mind 
that you are so unkind to your father. He 
is a very lonely man. I have never in the 
whole of my life been so sorry for anyone.” 

Rose, considerably staggered, continued 
to stare at Agatha Melsand. 

“If you would only disabuse your mind 
of the idea that I have come here to make 
trouble,’’ went on Agatha, “‘ we should all 
get on comfortably. I’m so very sorry for 
you all, because I have such a happy home 
myself. It is a home your father wants. 
He asked me to make it for him, not, I 
believe, because he loved me, but simply 
because his heart and life are empty. 
Why don’t you try? You have every- 
thing in the world to make it easy. Do 
try, and begin by advising that foolish 
little sister of yours that if she marries a man 
like that, she’ll surely die of a broken heart 
Now I’ve said my say, and I'll go upstairs to 
my room. You can’t be any angrier or dis- 
like me more than you have done, and it has 
cleared the air.” 

Agatha walked off quite quietly, but the 
tears were in her eyes when she reac hed the 
room because her deepest feelings were 
stirred. 

It was only yesterday that Sale had asked 
her whether she would not take him and 
his home affairs into her keeping and help 
him to sort out the tangle, and though she 
had refused, with, as she imagined, perfect 
absoluteness, the experience had shaken het 
She did not know whether she had done 
wisely to tell Rose, but, anyhow, as she said, 
it had cleared the au 

She threw herself down on the bed, and 
to her own no small amazement was soon 
asleep 

When they all met again it was at dinner- 
Agatha entered the drawing 
room, a few minutes before they went to the 


time, and when 


table, she was conscious of a fresh undet 
current. Rose’s expression was certainly 
gentler and she seemed to be studying 
Agatha intently, and her voice when she 


addressed her had lost its metallic ring 
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Agatha. ‘‘ We have no business natl 
really to keep you here over thet 
Christmas.”’ day 





“ But I hope you will stay, dist 
all the same,” put in Rose's skill 
voice, and the utterance so sur- tere: 
prised Sale that involuntarily aske 
he glanced from one to the stra 
other. to h 

“Yes, I think I will, thank mig: 
you, Miss Sale,’”’ said Agatha, new 
for somehow she felt a sudden a SU 
and poignant interest in the » vari 
situation. “They have got not 
accustomed to the idea that I A 
shall not be at home for Christ- brig 
mas, and perhaps I could be of tere 
some use here, in your own cele- » to | 
brations. I am quite good at and 
decorations and private theatti- had 
cals, and all that sort of thing. spin 
We were always organising some- Secr 
thing at Caerlawn. Being so far siste 
out of the world, we had to ful, 
do something to keep ourselves talk 
alive.” Ros: 

To the surprise of all, quite a the 
happy little conversation ensued, T 
and it was the _pleasantest clea 
dinner-hour that had ever been love 
spent at Brydges. coul 

Patricia, with colour a little 10F é 
high, and eyes a trifle defiant, ont 

held aloof, and_ later Aga 

in the evening she had very 

Xs “~ something disagreeable glor 

to say to the secretary. vak 

“* T hope you enjoyed ine, 

7 your little spying trip, exal 

Miss Melsand,” she said, trun 

with a dangerous snap ’ whe 

_in her voice. curl 

Agatha merely smiled. laci 

‘Oh, you poor foolish Cast 

child!’ was all she said loot 

** She put her hand 1n, and drew torth an Drawn by as she passed upstairs. Stoo 
envelope addressed to Miss Patticia Sale.’’ a oe She said nothing to ther 

Sale about what she Wit 

Sale himself was rather gloomy and absorbed. had seen at Corfe, deciding that as she had han 
He told them he had been disappointed in informed Rose, who was of age to know the dres 
the business which took him to London, had seriousness of any love entanglement with Pati 
not been able to find his reference, and would an undesirable man. the responsibility must H 
probably have to go back again for a few now be hers. Sale apparently had enough she 
day od to trouble him, and he was taking Agatha’s unW 
‘So perhaps you should go home, Miss rejection of him hardly, though too proud ola 
Melsand,” he added, looking kindly at and well-bred to show it \gatha’s perfect and 
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naturalness of manner made it possible for 
them to resume on the old lines, and the 
days passed very pleasantly, the atmosphere 
distinctly more friendly. Agatha with great 
skill and adroitness tried to get Rose in- 
terested in the idea of Christmas, and even 
asked her whether there were no waifs and 
strays about Wareham who would be likely 
to have a lonely Christmas, and whom they 
might invite to Brydges. The idea was very 
ew to Rose, for, beyond her father giving 
sum of money for Christmas treats to the 
various institutions in the little town, they did 
nothing to celebrate Christmas at Brydges. 
Acatha, full of schemes to help and 
brighten other lives, managed to get her in- 
rested, and they sent out some invitations 
lonely people in Wareham whose names 
nd circumstances Rose knew, because she 
id lived there all her life. As the friendly 
spirit increased between and the 
retary, it seemed to decline between the 


Rose 


sters. Patricia was suspicious and resent- 
il, and 
lk between them, Agatha wondered whether 


Rose had spoken seriously to her sister about 


hearing the snappy nature ot any 


the man Dynevo1 
ideal for Christmas, 
ind cold, and Agatha, who 


as much time as she 


The we ither was 
ar and bright 
ved the 
uld out of doors 


ra couple ot davs 


open, spent 
Sale returned to London 
to get his references, and 


the afternoon when he was exper ted home 


\gatha was out in the grounds. They were 


ry beautiful though not extensive; the 
ry of the park was its trees of gnarled 
ik and spreading beech, very old and 


ine, giving dignity to the place. She was 
xamining one of the gnarled and knotted 
trunks in a little glade not far from the house 
hen she came upon a large hole in it, so 
inously hidden by moss and small inter- 
cing boughs that it would easily escape the 
asual eye. But, struck by the marks of 
tsteps about the tree, 
tood on tiptoe to peer into the aperture, and 
there caught th: 


base of the she 
leam of something white. 
Without a moment's hesitation she put her 

id in, and drew 
iressed in a big 


forth an envelope ad- 
bold handwriting to Miss 


Patricia Sale 

Her face flushed a little, and for a moment 
he hated herself for the part she had so 
nwittingly played. It was like a bit out 


ta story-book to find a post box in a tree 
und actually to handle its contents. 
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And just then Patricia, with rage and in- 
dignation in her pretty eyes, came flying 
down the glade. Agatha still held the letter 
in her hand, and she had no fear or shrinking, 
though she knew perfectly well of what she 
would be accused. 

“Oh, you horrid mean sneak and spy! 
T’ll—I’1l kill you ! ” cried the girl as she made 
a dive at the letter to which Agatha, out of 
some instinct to protect the girl, still clung. 
She wondered whether it would be any use 
making an appeal to her honour and honesty, 
for she knew that she had promised her 
father faithfully to give up seeing Dynevor 
or writing to him. 

“It is no use trying to tell you that I dis- 
covered this purely by accident,’”’ she said 


calmly. ‘I shall not even try. But do 
reflect on what you are doing, child. Your 
father knows far better than you. He has 


made some inquiry about Dynevor. He 
bears a very bad character, even before he 
came to this place. There are some who 
even say he has a wife alive.” 

“It is all lies; give me my letter!” cried 
Patricia shrilly. 

** T must give it to you, but I shall have to 
tell your father.” 

“Oh, do!” Patricia mockingly, 
caring for nothing now that she had the pre- 
cious missive safely in her possession, ‘* Do 
whatever you like. You can’t hurt me now.” 

From the tone of her voice and her air of 
triumph Agatha had no doubt but that the 
letter contained some very important mes- 
sage, perhaps some instructions as to further 
meetings, and almost she wished she could 
have kept it in her own possession, 

When she got back to the house, Rose met 
her with the information that her father had 
wired to say he could not return until the 
following day. Agatha was rather sorry for 
that, yet nothing. Something kept 
her from telling Rose about the scene just 
enacted in the oak glade. But she was very 
anxious about Patricia, and that night could 
not sleep. Her bedroom was in a part of the 
house a little remote from the corridor where 
Some pre- 


said 


said 


the sisters’ rooms were situated. 
vision made her get up after she was in bed 
and open the door at the end of the corridor 
which shut her off from the other inmates. 
Her own door she left ajar also, placed a 
fresh log on her fire, and, putting on her 
dressing-gown, laid herself down on the top 
of the bed. 








She had never been more wide-awake in 
her lite ind in about half-an-hour’s time 
her strained ear caught the soft opening of 

doo! She sprang up and waited, and 
heard somebody step across the landing and 
so down the stairs. Hastily she began to 
thi on some clothes, and, walking to the 
window as she fastened a big heavy coat 

her things, she saw in the bright 
moonlight the figure of Patricia cross the 
terrace and take a slanting direction through 
the trees Hastily winding a dark scart 
about her shoulders, without reflecting or 
imagining what she alone and unaided would 
be able to do, she ran down the stairs and 


out into the cold « risp ( learness of the night. 
She sped after the girl, whose figure was still 
easily discernible among the bare trees, and 
presently, about half-way down the glade, 
Patricia swerved out of sight. 

\gatha knew exactly what had happened. 
There was a gate there which led into a 
lane used by farm and tradesmen’s carts, 
Her quick imagination supplied the rest. 
Dynevor was waiting there with a trap of 

kind, and in a few more moments 
probably Patricia would join him and all 
yuld be lost. 

\gatha hastened her steps, and presently 
came within sight of the gate, against which 
Patricia leaned, looking, with apparent dis 
She had with 


her a roomy dressing-bag, closely packed, \ 


intment, into the lane. 


] sealskin coat and a small cap of the 
same gave her an odd, pitiful, childish look, 
on is very, very young, not yet twenty, 
ind the pity of it sank deep into Agatha’s 
heart For a moment she did not know 
what to do Whatevel happened, Patricia 
was bound to resent her interference, but 
in her power at all, Agatha would pre- 
the elopement, and she had something 
to Mr. Roger Dynevor which might 

ke him hesitate. 
vas strange that he should make the 


ut for him rhe eager lover, willing 

ill for her he love B 38 generally on 

the spot first, and leaves nothing to chance. 
As thi stood there, these two women 
creature the clock in the stable yard 


the quarter atter two, 
he minute passed; for another good 
they waited. VPatricia went out 
e wringing her hands, looking 
anx ly up and down, but not a sound 
broke upon the air. When three rang out 
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on the stillness, Patricia snatched up her 
bag and started to run towards the house, 
\gatha followed. 

Agatha had just decided that she would 
slip back and enter unobserved if possible, so 
that the girl would not know that anyone 
had witnessed her humiliation, when Patricia 
rounded suddenly, and saw her. 

\gatha stood still, fully expecting a storm 
of vituperation and abuse, but none came, 
Phe child’s face was very white and drawn, 
and great shadows of fear and misery 
showed under her eyes. } 

‘Qh, it’s you!” 
voice: “ [| might have known. Well, I hope 


she said in a low, dull 


you are pleased now, and that you under- 
stand ; 


| do understand 


' 


"cried Agatha thank- 
fully as she sprang forward and _ laid her 
kind hand on the girl's trembling arm. “I 
went out determined to save you and bring 
you back if I could, but God intervened. 
Come, my dear, and let us get into the house, 
We are both chattering with cold,” 

Nothing surprised Agatha more then, or in 
days tocome, than the girl's complete abandon 
to her care that night. She behaved exactly 
like a lost and frightened child who was 
thankful to find herself in strong, capable 
hands, 

‘* Let me put up ill the bolts and things,” 

ud Agatha in a cheerful whisper ; “‘ then we 
shall go up to my room. There ts a nice fire 
there, and I'll get you a cup of tea in a 
minute, Let me have that 

She possessed herself of the bag, and put 
an arm protectingly about Patricia, and they 
crept upstairs through the open corridor, 
which Agatha then carefully closed, and 
presently found themselves in the warm, 
comfortable room, Then she began to take 
off Patricia’s things with deft, tender hands. 

“You poor hivering, frightened thing 
you hardly realised what you were doing, | 
am sure,” 

“ [ didn’t want to go, really,’’ moaned the 
girl, too weak and spent to have any pride 
left. ‘‘ Something kept warning me all day 
not to, but you don’t know what a power he 
has over me L am sure if he came In now, 
right here, and told me to come, | should 
follow,”’ 

‘Not while I’m here, | promise you,’ 
said Agatha with a firm set of her lips. 

Now sit down there, and let me chate your 
hands. The kettle will boil immediately, and 
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you will get some warm tea to revive 


you.” 

“Why are you so kind? What do you 
get out of it ?”’ asked Patricia wonderingly. 
‘‘ Neither Rose nor I can understand you 
quite. You different from 
women somehow.” 

“* No, no, my dear, not different at all, only 
an honest human creature trying to get the 
best out of life. And I’m so much older 
than you that I have a sort of an idea where 
It is in duty, and work, and 
thinking 

you've 


seem 


happiness lies. 
loving those about us, and not 
always about When 
learned that very simple little lesson, child, 
you will be ever so much happier. It’s 
beginning to-night. There now, here’s your 
tea. Drink it quickly, for I don’t like your 
colour,’’ 

Patricia drank it gratefully, nibbled a 
biscuit, and the colour stole back to her pale 


ourselves. 


cheek. 

Quite suddenly she sat forward wistfully. 

“Don’t tell father, Miss Melsand, please 
don’t! This really will be the end of it.” 

“T should just think so,” said Agatha 
srimly. ‘‘ No, you poor dear, I won't tell 
your father.’ 

“ But I wonder what happened to him,’ 
went on Patricia 

“Perhaps his horse ran away and he 
broke his neck,’ said Agatha rather reck- 
lessly 

Patricia looked rather shocked. 

“Oh, I hope that hasn’t happened. I 
don’t want him to be hurt 

“No more do JI, but don’t let us worry 
over him, child 
Then you must go right back to bed.” 

“Don’t tell Rose, please, Miss Melsand ; I 
don’t want anyone ever to know about to- 
night. Will you promise 

‘Yes, since you have promised that you 


Can’t you drink any more ? 


won't see Mr. Roger Dynevor again.”’ 


“*T never will: he could not expect 1t after 
to-night. And | want to say I’m sorry for 
the way I’ve treated you, and I hope you'll 
stay ever so long—#in fact, if you'd stay 
altogether 1 
happier for us Rose and | have never had 


think somehow it might be 


anybody to show us thing: 
“You poor child 
and at the same time thought 


Agatha 


What an 


murmured 


indictment of Sale was contained in these 
words ! 


It will soon be four o’clock. Come now, 


other 
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and let me put you to bed—lI want to get to 
my own—and, to-morrow, this night will be 
as it had never been, I promise you.” 

But they had not got to the end of the 
tangle yet. Next afternoon, when Rose had 
gone to the station with the dog-cart to meet 
her father, and Agatha was trying to make 
up a little leeway of her sleep, Patricia 
came flying to her room. 
as death, and her eyes were 
Directly she got within the doo 


She was as pale 
quite wild. 
she burst 
into a fit of passionate weeping. 

““My dear, whatever has happened ?” 
Agatha asked, trying to soothe her, but it was 
several minutes before the girl could speak. 

“Oh, I am so thankful, and you were 
quite right, Miss Melsand, and,”’ 
last, “ I 
what happened last night 

“Try to tell me, my dear,” said 


she said at 


can never be grateful enough for 


Agatha 
patiently. 

*“She has just been to see me, a woman 
who says she is Roger Dynevor’s wife. It 
was she who prevented him coming last night. 
Oh, Miss Melsand, just think where | should 
have been to-day had nothing happened to 
prevent him coming 

**T should not have let you go, my dear,” 
said Agatha resolutely “T had my mind 
made up to speak very straightly to 
Mr. Roger Dynevor 

‘It was horrible, sitting down there and 
hearing her teli how he has treated her. She 
is not a lady, and she has had a most unhappy 
life with him, but she is his wife, Miss Mel- 
sand. She showed me her marriage lines. 
1 was so ashamed and terrified 1 did not 
know where to look I just ran off and left 
her. ] suppose she has gone by now; yes, 
there she is, walking across the park.”’ 

Agatha walked to the window and looked 
after a slim figure in black moving off from 
the house in the direction of the glade where 
the gate opened on the lane 

‘* Poor thing,’’ she said, and her eyes were 
soft and pitiful Well, my deat 


t 


it might 


easily have been worse Don't cry any 
more It is all over, and you are going to 
begin a new life in this house. Why, just 


think, to-morrow will be Christmas Day, and 
we don’t want anv long faces Promise you 
will try to put this all behind you 

“ Oh, I can promise that, though I'll never 
forget it, nor your kindness: and you wont 
tell Rose or father 


“1 promise you faithfully, though perhaps 
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some day you will tell your father yourself, 
little better. 
my dear, and he would 


when you understand him a 


He is a lonely man 


be clad of a little kindness.”’ 


Patricia suddenly dried her eyes and looked 
‘I wish you would stay always here. 
uldn’t you We do want you. I am 

sure we should all be happier if you would 
ymise to st ' 


In spite of herself, Agatha’s colour rose, 


d just then their talk was interrupted by 
. the roll of the dog-cart wheels on the gravel 
efore the door \gatha sent Patricia to 
er own room to bathe her face, and when 


he was left alone she found that sleep was 


unished from her eyes and that she had 


) ver felt more alert or wide-awake, but 
e did not » downstairs till tea-time, 
it an hour later. 
Sale arrived home in very good spirits 
He had had a essful issue to his search 


the Commons Library, and a little talk he 
id had with Rose as they drove over from 


the station had cheered him considerably 


Sale asked Agatha to come to the hbrary 
r tea, so that he could report on his 
London visit 
It seems a shame to talk of work on 
stm Eve, doesn’t it, but I shall be so 
elad to this bit of work over before 
wliament opt on the fifth of February. 
Ve are likely to have a busy session, and my 
ilar hobby is going to receive some 
t it la 
What are you going to do when Parlia- 
ut | { » back to your chambers 
| isked Agatha interestedly. 
Ye unl can suggest anything 
' \\ t i house for the season, 
ke your ighters up with you It 
1 be mi etter for everyone.” 
1) uu think they would care for it ?”’ 
' | \ now: at least, try 
“Tt i] ( only ife way where 
1 should then have 
there will o more trouble with 
r, Mr. S I can assure you,’ said 
Agatha t] the moment 
se Ok tively that he looked 
r inquu 
oe | ihout it, then 
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Miss Melsand. have 


Perhaps 
Patricia’s confidence, as I hoped for 

“I think I have, and I can assure you she 
will think no more about the man.” 


you won 


” 





An immense relief into Sale’s 
face, and he looked at Agatha almost wist- 
fully. 

“T know I have to thank you, though I 
don’t exactly know for what. If we do 
take a house in town, you will come there 
to live and give up your lodging ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, I think I can promise that, if 
you still want my services.” 

“TIT do want them, heaven knows, I want 
you altogether,’’ said Sale almost passion- 
ately. ‘‘ 1 wonder whether it would make 
any difference if I were to tell you what Rose 
said as we drove out from the station this 
afternoon ? 

“What did she say ?”’ 

“She said, ‘ Father, I wish 
persuade Miss Melsand to stay 
Won't you ask her again ?’”’ 

The colour flickered in 


sprang 


” 


, would 
altogether. 


you 


Agatha’s face and 
her eyes fell. 

Sale took a step nearer. 

I do ask you again. We need you in 

this house. We will try to make you happy. 

You won us all, you away 
and leave us in the lurch now.” 


have can’t go 


“No,” said Agatha, with a lovely little 
smile, ‘‘ I can’t——”’ 
seo 
Never had there been such a _ happy 
Christmas Day at Brydges Manor, The 


whole family appeared in the Manor House 
pew at morning service, then there was a 
Christmas dinner early in the day for certain 
poor friendless people Rose and Agatha had 
managed to seek out, and the day closed as 
happily as it had begun. But the happiest 
moment of it was late at night, when Agatha 
had gone to her own room and got into her 
dressing-gown : a low tap came to the door, 
and two girls begged that they might come 
In. 


and we've 


» ” 
are, 


Father has told us, 

come to say how glad we 

Chat the interloper is going to become a 

said Agatha, smiling a little 
coquettishly as she kissed them both. 

‘IT don’t know about stepmother ; I de 

believe we shall have a real mother at last,’ 


just 


stepmother jo 


said Rose, “ and that is what we have been 
” 


necding all along. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 


By SARAH A. 


TOOLEY 


In the long, anxious days of the war, the thoughts and prayers of the nation are with 
their King and Queen, upon whom have fallen so much additional responsibility and 


am sure we all wish them the happiest Christmas possible under the 


circumstances, 


anxiety. I 
» |. idetaamrien pleases our national  senti- 
ment better than to feel that the King 
pends Christmas with his family in the 


id old-fashioned 


gst his tenants 


tyle of a country squire 
and We 
pomp and 
al Christmas than in 
our monarchs kept the 

Windsor with courtly 
remonies ; the present simpler mode of 


retainers, 
that thers is less of 
eant about the roy 
days when 


it festival it 


s the palace into touch 
ith the cott and unites ordinary folk 
ith the highest in the land in the keeping 

tic and Christian festival. 
m, viewed asa modern “* Brace- 
Wash- 
ving, when he wrote his sketch, 
although 


very fascinating. 
scovered us to _ ourselves, 

yple said, when his ‘“‘ Brace- 
ll” ay that it ‘out 
late.”’ Nevertheless, everybody liked 
idea of its being a faithful picture of an 


peared, was 


glish Christmas, and ever since we have 
1 trying to live up to the description 
an writer. 


Christmas at Sandringham 

For fifty years Sandringham has been an 

' ect lesson to the nation of the typical 
sh Christmas of the olden 

des« ribed. 


time, such 

The old 
King brought his 
pend her first Christmas 
place to the 
to-day, the 
issembled around 
the 
another 


to which the late 


l given 
ethan ma n of and 


{ 


Sandringham in 


ucceeded by 


n of 1 lL children who carry on 


ascended the throne 


istom of sp ing C 


When King ] rd 
hristmas in family 
N < home had 


be come so 


and 


he hing 


Mueen 





Alexandra that they resolved to continue 
it, although Windsor was deemed by some a 
more regal setting for the royal festivities. 
But Sandringham had the claim of domestic 
sentiment, and, to the joy of every man, 
woman, and child upon the royal estate, it 
was decided that the old Christmas, bound 
up with the hearts of all, would be observed 
as before. 

To-day the King and Queen carry on the 
tradition at their modest country abode of 
York Cottage, in the park within a short 
distance of Sandringham House, 
Queen Alexandra for Christmas as 
of yore. It the 
immediate grounds around it, but the King 


where 
comes 


is her dower house, with 


owns the estate which comprises the villages 
of West Newton, Sherbourne 
and Anmer, and he follows in his father’s 


Babingley, 


footsteps as the 
Christmas hospitality to the countryside. 
Ihe borders of the royal estate have ex- 
tended, and the number of people employed 
have increased until now there are upwards of 
1,200 persons supported on the domain, and 
all share the King’s Christmas in some form 
or other. 


‘ squire,” dispensing his 


A War-time Celebration 

In this article [ will endeavour to depict 
the sort of Christmas the Royal Family 
usually spend. This year, of the 
occasion will be of an altogether exceptional 
character, and how far the usual order will 


course, 


be departed from it is impossible at this 
date to say. 

However, in the ordinary course of things 
the heralded by the arrival 
of the “ family,” Wolterton Station is 
i. scene of great activity with the coming of 
the 
roads past the long 


\‘ ye us time 1S 


and 


Motors whirl over the frozen 
tretche 


frost, 


' Spec ials,’’ 
s of pine woods 
hoatr 


wreathed in taking the arrivals 


to Sandringham House or York Cottage. 
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oar ae paid 


Where the Christmas Concerts, Private 
Theatricals, etc., are held at Sandringham. Ralph, Dersingham. 


We always assume that there are frost 
and snow at Christmas ; no artist would risk 
his reputation by painting a village Yuletide 
scene without these features, and Sandring- 
ham never looks better than when the red 
house, with its white facings, is seen in a 
snowy landscape amongst the dark green 
pines, and the lake in the park is frozen over. 

Queen Alexandra and Princess Victoria 
are usually the first to take up their residence 
in Norfolk for the Yuletide, and they are 
joined by the Princess Royal and _ het 
younger daughter, Princess Maud. ‘The 
elder daughter, Princess Arthur of Con- 
naught, and her infant son will probably 
join the party this year, and we hope Prince 
Arthur will be home from the war. 

At York Cottage, Princess Mary and her 
youngest brother, Prince John, are generally 
the first arrivals for Christmas, and the 
family party is gradually augmented by 
the Prince of Wales down from Oxford, 
Prince Albert on leave from his ship, Prince 
Henry from Eton, Prince George from his 
school at Broadstairs, and the King and 
Queen from their many duties in London. 

Meantime Christmas preparations have 


Photo 


been going on apace in the village and 
royal households. The beautiful _ little 
church of St. Mary Magdalene in the park is 
decorated in a simple but beautiful manner. 
Holly and mistletoe deck the walls of the 
* House ”’ and the “‘ Cottage,’’ and Princess 
Mary and her brothers have helped in the 
decoration. Logs of home-grown pine 
blaze upon the hearths; a giant Christmas 
tree, so stout and strong that a boy may 
climb it, has been brought from the woods 
and set up in the ballroom, and _ skilful 
fingers are loading it with dazzling objects 


and fairy-looking toys. 


The Christmas Distribution 

On Christmas Eve the first thought of 
the King is to ensure that every man, 
woman, and child upon the estate has 
plenty of good cheer for the Yuletide 
festival, and he and the Queen, with their 
family and guests, visit the annual distribu- 
tion of beef which takes place in the coach- 
house, suitably decorated for the occasion. 
Some 500 cottagers and employees are 
assembled from the various parts of the 
estate, and a ton of prime home-fed Norfolk 


go 
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d to the heads of families 


a half-stone each. There 


‘reetings and good wishes 


his people as the joints are 


borne away. Those who have grown old in 
royal service receive special attention. 
Many of the men who are heads of families 
day were boys with the King, and joined 
m in many a game of cricket. The ties 
strong between the royal squire and 


is people, cemented by the common joys, 


$Ori 


rrows, and responsibilities of life. 


The distribution occupies a good portion 


the and 


tir with pe ople 


day, 


Sandringham and 


The old and 
cial concern 
\lexandra and |] 
ts of warm cl 
Alexandra ¢ 
is dainties ar 

elicate. 

Oueen Mary 

1 useful t] 
inity of York ¢ 


t=] 
the country roads are all 
passing to and fro between 
the neighbouring villages. 


nfirm are at this season the 


the royal ladies. Queen 
‘rincess Victoria send pre- 
thing to the old folks in 


ittages, and special Christ- 


pl vided for the sick and 


of 
to the old people in the 


ttage 


presents shawls 


» and Princess Mary 
benefactions. 


FAMILY 


When the royal party has returned from 
the distribution of beef, tea is served in the 
saloon of Sandringham House, and after- 
wards an inspection is made of the ballroom, 
which presents a very festive appearance. 
The walls are decked with greenery; the 
Christmas tree, lighted by electricity, stands 
at one end of the room, and around are long 
narrow tables, covered with white cloths, on 
which the presents for the family, guests, and 
royal household are displayed. A certain 
is reserved on the table for each 
individual, and is labelled with the name 
of the person for whom the presents are 
intended. 

In the spaces set apart for their Majesties 
and Queen Alexandra, the beautiful gifts 
from foreign sovereigns are placed—there 
will be some painful omissions this year! 
—together with the presents from their 
immediate family and the royal children. 

The royal party, attended by the house- 
hold, walk round the tables and in turn 
present their gifts. No removes the 
they remain throughout the 
Christmas holidays, and visits are 


space 


one 
presents ; 
several 


paid in the ensuing days. 





The Ballroom 
decked 


for the 





t Sandringham, 
Christmas Celebrations. 
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The Christmas tree holds the gifts for 
those connected with the estate but not 
living in the “ House,’ and these are tick- 
eted for distribution later. Two tickets are 
given to each family, to correspond with 
the numbers of certain presents on the tree. 
The distribution is made by Queen Alexan- 
dra, assisted by the Queen and other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family 

The present-giving on the royal estate at 
Christmas is on a very wide scale. No one 
is forgotten, from the highest official to 
the lowest servant. The clergy, the doctor, 
the agent’s family, and the lady super- 
intendents of Queen Alexandra’s School of 
Needlework all receive suitable gifts. Pre- 
sents of game, too, are sent to various 
people and to charitable institutions. 

On Christmas morning the scene at York 
Cottage is much like that in happy homes 
throughout the land when parents and 
children exchange the time-honoured greet- 
ings. The young people eagerly await the 
arrival of the post-bags, and, of course, 
there are some belated presents which did 
not come in time for the Christmas Eve 
display A special postmaster and _ staff 
attend at Wolferton Post Office to deal with 
the royal letters and telegrams, and by well- 
ordered method the huge collection is dis- 
posed of before the day is over, and the 
young people are not kept waiting very 
long for their Christmas mail. 

After breakfast the Prince of Wales, with 
his sister and brothers, walk across the 
park to the ‘“‘ House” to give “ Granny” a 
Christmas greeting. Later they accompany 
their parents to church. Queen Alexandra 
and her guests drive over to the service. 
[he hymns are frequently chosen by the 
King, and the occupants of the royal pews 
in the chancel join with the village folk in 
Their Majesties 
| the elder members of the Royal Family 


the singing and responses 


generally remain for the Communion, 
The Christmas Service 

The scene in Sandringham Church on 
Christmas morning is entirely typical of 
English village life, with the royal squire 
in his pew in the chancel surrounded by his 
family, guests, and household, and the village 
folk filling the nave 

rhe little sanctuar is beautiful with 
ereenery and white fl I mn this Christmas 


morn It has many memorials of the loved 
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ones gone before, and its walls are hallowed 
by tender memories of joy and sorrow which 
the Royal Family have shared with the 
people. Christmas cements afresh this 
bond of human sympathy and affection. 

The service is on more modern lines now 
than in the old days when a harmonium led 
the rustic choir, and the old clerk repeated 
the responses in stentorian tones with an 
air of importance not to be equalled by the 
most distinguished person in the congrega- 
tion, but it still remains a simple village 
service. 

The old custom of spending Christmas Day 
at the “ House ”’ is still observed by the 
King and Queen and their family as when 
King Edward was living. Queen Alexandra 
is delighted to have her children and 
grandchildren around her at Christmas, 

After luncheon the royal party walk 
round the grounds, visiting the kennels, the 
stables, and the beautiful model dairy, where 
Queen Alexandra sometimes dispenses tea 
from the Balmoral china, each piece of which 
is painted with a scene at Balmoral. 
Favourite animals are fed by the young 
princes and their sister, and put through 
their tricks. Jf the weather is seasonable 
the younger members of the family play 
hockey on the ice, skate on the lake, or go 
sleighing over the snow-bound roads. 

All reassemble at the ‘‘ House” for a 
merry family tea-party round the blazing 
Jogs, and there is music and games until 
the hour approaches for the great event ol 
the day, the Christmas dinner. 

It is served in the dining saloon, a magnifi- 
cent apartment, hung with costly Spanisl 
tapestry. The Royal Family enter the apart- 
ment in procession and order of precedenc 
the King leading his mother, who s 
defies time by her innate grace and cha 





For fifty years, with scarcely a_ break 
Queen Alexandra has been queen of the 
Christmas feast. 

The company are arranged at oval tables 


with footmen in scarlet coat nd waist- 
coats with gold trimmings, and white s 
breeches standing behind the chairs I 
their Majesties and those of every 1 
guests Phe band play tal S lol 
the occasion while dinner i erved 


The royal Christmas banquet is purel 
English in character. The boa head at 
the baron of beef adorn the eboard. as 
in the day OL thre Norm 




















































compete for favour with the modern dish 
of turkey. There are 
such as our forefathers loved, and a sturgeon 
a present from the Tsar to his aunt, Queen 
Alexandra. The mince pies are made from 
a special Sandringham rec ipe, and the plum 
puddings are carried in ablaze by the scarlet- 
coated footmen—to the delight of the 
younger members of the party. 
~ After dinner the company visit the ball- 
room, and the tree and the 
Christmas returning to the 
“House” for music and some light entcr- 
? tainment to close the festive day. When 


also a peacock pie, 


agaln View 


presents, 


nq } 
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At Queen Alexandra's 
School of Needlework, 


the royal children were younger, games 
were played in the evening. 

’ The Yuletide festivities at Sandringham 
extend practically throughout the twelve 


There is a ball for the 
ndringham House, which * 
by their Majesties’ servants from 
York Cottag« in 


lays of Christmas 
ot rvants at Sa 


ttended 





da Christmas dance is also 
employees on the estate, 

1 generally takes place at the Foresters’ 
Hall, Dersingham. 


[reats are also 


provided for the school 
children during Christmas week, and these 
take place at various and 

ited by members of the Royal Family. 
There are five schools upon the estate, but 
that of Sandringham, where there are about 
805 


centres are 
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a hundred boys and girls, naturally claims 
the greatest interest. 

The royal children are on friendly terms 
with the youngsters, and have at times 
joined in the school games. The open-air 
gymnasium eiected by King Edward for the 
village children is also used by the King’s 
A great number of toys, books, and 
other presents are distributed amongst the 
school children at Christmas, and certainly 
none in the land have a happier time at this 
season than those on the royal estate. 

The pupils at the Boys’ Technical School 
and at Queen Alexandra’s School of Needle- 


sons. 
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work share in the general provision for 
entertainment, and their beautiful handi- 
work is much admired by their Majesties’ 
visitors. 

In concluding this survey of the royal 
Christmas we must not forget that many 
hospitals and institutions in London, 
Windsor, and Norfolk share in their Majes- 
ties’ benefactions at this period. Gifts of 
game and of toys for sick children are dis- 
tributed in many directions. 

The royal children also send many gifts 
to poor and sick children, and have from 
infancy learned the lesson that Christmas 
is not only a time for pleasure and amuse- 
ment, but the season when the spirit of 
the Christ child should rule our hearts, 


** Thank you,’ said Frere in a stifled voice. Drana by 


. C. Michasl. 
‘It—it was like you to think of me'”’—p, 96. aieiies 








By HELEN 


KY and sea and sand, but such a sky 


and such a sea!—a burning, flawless 
wure, and a_ boundless rolling plain ot 
deepest cobalt—blue beyond all words, 


save where on the far, dim, horizon line 
it melted to a vague and tender amethyst. 
And beneath that flaming sky and girdling 
the boundless blue of the sea a great sweep 
of sand, smitingly, blindingly white in the 
sun-glare. 

there was no other colour 
for the bare, arid country 


Blue and white 
in the wide picture 


which stretched inland was but a duller 
tone of white, and so were the clustering 
houses on the farther horn of the bay, 


distance had draped them in its 
And between the 
empty sands and the bare, flat land stood 
its ancient gateway 
cupola still surmounted 

Its squat and sturdy 
too, as limewash could 


though 


softening veil. 


purpl 


a large, low building, 
and semi-Moorish 
by a battered cross 
valls were as white, 
ike them 


were pierced by a 


and on the seaward side they 
line of narrow, lancet 
windows 

At one of these windows, in the deep 
thickness of the walls, 
tanding, gazing out with 
the proud 
1 captive eagle, at the vast 
and at the snowy flash 


recess formed by the 
1 young man 

something of the sick desire, 
endurance of 
sweep of sea and sky 
ta sea-bird’s wings, as strong and free as 
From the distant 
wn came a waft of bells, toned by the 


, 
clear air to a crystal and he 


he winds and waves 


{ 
sweetness, 
started slightly 

[he bells! Ay, to be sure, it was Christ- 
mas Eve, he muttered unconsciously, as if 
half-bewildered, for that hard, aching bright- 
ness beyond the 


barred window was in 
violent contrast to the tale of Christmas 
Eves—a short one enough—which he could 
recall. In a surge of memory they rose 
up before him—the mild, weeping English 


skies and the laurel-walk all silvered by the 


soit rain, or more 


rarely in that southern 
county, the crisp silence of the snow under 
Yes, it 
Was a strange Christmas Eve indeed, and 


the cold purity of the trosty stars. 





OUT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH 


A Story of the Hazards of War 


WALLACE 


stranger still and more absolutely foreign 
to the hitherto smooth and easy course of 
his days—the well-mapped-out career of a 
gently born young Englishman—were his 
position and surroundings. Little worder if 
his mind, dazed by loss of blood and mortal 
weariness, still reeled under the shock of 
the contrast. 

With an effort young Roger Frere turned 
his eyes from the wide, unfettered space 
without to the long, dim, vaulted chamber, 
once the refectory of the old convent, disused 
since Napoleon’s wars, and now turned into 
a prison for the time. After the blinding 
sun-dazzle he could see nothing clearly for 
a moment, then out of the shadows there 
slowly emerged groups of dark figures, some 
wrapped in their long brown cloaks, lying 
as if asleep on the stone floor, So still were 
one or two of these muffled shapes that they 
seemed already sunk in their last sleep, and 
so it might be, for where every man had his 
wound, some of these had like enough proved 
mortal, and well for these sleepers if it were 
so. They were escaped beyond the ven- 
man, Others were devoutly at 
prayer; while a few, with an air of fierce, 
desperate gaiety, were throwing dice. 

““No good, Pedro. The dice have no 
message to-day. Chance has no more to 
say to it. We've risked our last throw, it 
only remains to pay the stakes now,” said 
a tall man in sweet, sonorous Spanish. With 
a faint, pitying smile he had been watching 
the players for a few moments. 

The man addressed shrugged his shoulders. 
True, General,”’ he answered. ‘‘ Well, 
they'll find us ready to pay the forfeit when 
they demand it, but meantime this serves 
to pass the time as well as telling beads,” 
with a reckless laugh, and a _ half-scornful 
glance towards the kneeling figures. 

The first speaker turned abruptly away, 
and with a suppressed sigh dragged himself 
across the hall to the window where Frere 
leaned against the thin rusty bars. A red 
handkerchief, crimsoned with a deeper stain, 


geance of 


ar 


formed a sling for one helpless arm, while 
his head was roughly bound with a cloth 


which might once have been white. But 
under its stained folds the deep eyes shone 
calm and steady, and neither wounds nor 
weakness could lessen the calm dignity of 
his air. 

‘Sefior Frere,”’ he said, “I could take 
what has befallen us as the fortune of war, 
but that you should share our fate—ah, that 
cuts!’’ The grave courtesy of his race with 
which he spoke was pierced with a sharp 
thrill of pain. 

Frere pulled himself together. 

‘‘T threw in my lot with you, General, for 
good orill. It couldn’t have been in a better 
cause, nor with braver men. We've had no 
luck, but I’m ready to ‘ follow my leader’ 
to the last.’”’ He drew himself more erect. 
[here was a brave smile in the unflinching 
blue eyes as he gave the military salute. 

The pitying smile with which General 
Torrijos had watched the gamblers deepened 
as he looked at the high-carried blonde head 
and the pale young face, its alien Saxon 
fairness so much more striking amid the 
swarthy faces of the Spaniards and the 
heavy shadows of the low-browed arch of 
the old refectory. 

“It was our quarrel—it is our country ! 
Would God it had been otherwise, but what- 
ever the issue, our lives were not our own, 
they were vowed to Spain and to her liberty, 
but you—you——” He broke off, and in 
the moment’s pause Frere saw the dark 
stains on the bandage round his head 
suddenly tinged with a brighter hue. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed sharply, “ your 
wound is bleeding afresh.” 

Torrijos pressed his uninjured hand to his 
head. 

“Tt does not matter,” 
‘ TI shall live long enough to gratify Morenos’ 
vengeance, but you, Sefior Frere! If there 
were any hope of a trial, we would plead 
your nationality. They would not dare to 
deal with you as summarily as with us; but 
I know you would rather have the truth 
there’s no hope of a trial. We are rebels 


he said coolly. 


caught with arms in our hands, and how soon 
the order ‘ Shoot them all’ may come from 
our gracious sovereign, God only knows, or 
perhaps,” bitterly, [ should say, Morenos 
knows, for he may not even wait on Fer- 
dinand’s pleasure | have done the one 
thing [ could. Though we have been be- 
trayed, we have still sympathisers, and 
while we were being brought here and you 
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were yet unconscious, I contrived to send 
a message to Sefior Markham at Malaga. 
He is your consul there, and a relative too; 
isitnotso? ILimplored him to move heaven 
and earth——” Torrijos broke off. The 
pale young face fronting him suddenly 
flamed scarlet and then blanched again. j 

“Thank you,” said Frere in a stifled 
voice. ‘‘ It—it was like you to think of 
me—believe me, even if the worst comes— 
I—I don’t regret ” He turned away 
his head to the narrow window, and the 
shadow of the bars fell dark and heavy 
across the whiteness of his face. 

Torrijos saw that some word of his had 
gone too sharply home. He took one of the 
cold, clenched hands in his for a moment, and 
then moved silently away, weighed down 
by a brave man’s knowledge of his blank 
helplessness. 

Markham !—Malaga! Two words only, 
but they broke up the fountains within. 
Since consciousness had returned, Frere had 
striven to keep his agony at bay, but now 
with full and heavy swing the tide rolled 
over him—‘‘ the waters entered into his 
soul.”” Familiar faces, never to be seen 
again, came thronging back on him. His 
mother! Thank God, she was spared this 
—her gentle heart would not bleed—there 
would be one less to weep for him; but his 
gallant old father, so proud of his eldest 
born, the gay troop of brothers and sisters 
and friends, and—Juana Markham ! 

Juana! The thought of her was never far 
away, rather it coloured all other thoughts, 
but at Torrijos’ words it had come like the 
turning of a knife in a raw wound. He saw 
her again that last Christmas at home, when 
with her father she had paid her first visit 
to her English kinsfolk. With her glorious 
eyes, and her Spanish mother’s dark beauty, 
she had glowed like some tropic bird against 
the dim, colourless background of the leat- 
less English lanes, and all the world had been 
changed for him. Last Christmas Eve !— 
one littie year ago to-night, he had for the 
first time held her in his arms, under the 
old cedar by the gate, and, heart beating 
high against heart, he had vowed himself, 
his life, his all, not only to her, but to her 
mother’s land, which she loved with all the 
force and fire of her hot southern blood. 

And from the flame of her ardour Roger 
Frere had caught fire. He had thrown in 
his lot with a band of exiled patriots who 
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were trying to free their country from the 
Bourbon yoke Welcomed home with en- 
thusiasm by his too loyal subjects, when the 
tide of French invasion had been rolled 
back and Napoleon overthrown, Ferdinand 
VII. had for ten long 
years played the tyrant 
and bigot, had trampled 
on his people's liberties, 


banished or slaugh- 
1 all who raised 
voice or hand against 
him 
Like a young knight 
with his lady’s gage on 
his casque, and r¢ ady to 
spur on any course at 
her behest, Frere had set 
sail with Torrijos and his 
little following of kin- 
ired souls lo him it 
id seemed the earnest 
{ success, the assurance 
f triumph, that their 
descent on the Spanish 
ist was to be made 
ar Malaga Juana’s 
me—Malaga, that 
eam-city of romance 
m which had come 
the precious letters which 
ie had carried above his 


ut. Had ever young 


a fairer chance, a 
re intoxicating pros 
t, than to strike a 
win a noble cause 
ler the very eves 

eetest eves were ever 
of the girl he 


But, alas, it had been 
grim and awful reality, 


issurance of friend- 
up and aid from Morenos, the general 
manding the district, they had landed 
ll confidence, only to find themselves 


betrayed, trapped, and hopelessly outnum- 
ered What had followed was still vague 


Roger—that hour of hand-to-hand 


Sgle, when amid slash and shot, sul 


rous smoke and stench, each man _ had 
ight to sell his life as dearly as he 
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nd not romance, which 
had fronted the devoted ** She cast a despairing giance across Drawn by 
nd. Lured ashore by the serene blue of the bay ’’—». 98. io oom 


might. Then a crushing blow had blotted 
out all, till now Frere found himself caged 
with the other survivors in the old con- 
vent. Ay, and caged in the very sight of 
Malaga itself, now floating like a dream- 
city indeed beyond the roseate waters of the 
bay, the empurpled haze which softened 
tower and rampart flushing to rose as the 
sun sank down. ‘The last sunset he might 


see on this his last Christmas Eve, for it had 
not needed Torrijos’ grave, sorrowful words 
to warn him of their desperate plight. 

And Juana was yonder, only a little mile 
or so away! He might be gazing at the 
very roof which sheltered her, and yet he 
was as hopelessly severed from her as if 
death’s dark curtain, so soon to fall, had 
already dropped between them. Oh, if he 
could only look into her eyes once more, only 
implore her not to break her heart over the 
utter failure of all their hopes, only assure 
her that since he might not live for her, he 
was willing to die for her and for her country ! 

Willing ? Yes, though young life and 
young blood and young love rose up in wild 
revolt and cried out against the coming 
doom. Willing! He uttered it again through 
clenched teeth while the sunset splendours 
of the wide world without wavered 
dizzily before his burning eyes. His head 
sank. ‘‘ When Thou hadst overcome the 
sharpness of death.” How often he had 
repeated these words in the little grey 
church at home. “ The sharpness of death.” 
God help him, he knew the meaning of it 
now, 


free 


se 


And in the distant sun-steeped town, 
under a gaily-striped awning, which sheltered 
a balcony bright with camellias in their 
red and white waxen bloom, a girl with her 
hands tight-clasped was walking up and 
down with a swift, lithe step like some 
captive forest creature. Now and then she 
cast a despairing glance across the serene 
blue of the bay to the dim white cupola of the 
old convent, but her whole being seemed 
absorbed in eager listening. 

At last—at last came a 
dragging step upon the stair, and an elderly 
man appeared and sank heavily down upon 


there slow 


a chair. She flashed round on him. She 
ould not speak, but her whole being 


breathed a question. As she stood against 
the glowing background of the sunlit waves, 
framed in the glossy green of the camellias, 
the sharp contrast between her dark sump- 
tuous beauty and the look of haggard anguish 
which had drained the youth from her face 
would have struck hard at any heart. Her 
father gave one glance at her, and then, with 
a suppressed groan, let his head sink into 
his hands. She stood still for a moment as 
il smitten to stone, and then came up to him. 
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“ The she demanded 
“It is not good, I see 
can—lI will bear it.” 
‘‘ No, my poor child—my poor Juana—it 
is not good,” said Mr. Markham brokenly. 
“You have him— Morenos ?’ 
asked, and the name uttered 
sounded like an execration. 
“ Yes, I have seen him,” dully. 
“Well?” the 
fierce impatience, an agony of longing. 
“T told him that a relative of my own, 
an Englishman, was among the prisoners in 
the convent of Santa Concepgion,” said her 
father in an even, sustained tone, like one 
reciting a lesson. ‘‘ I told him he must send 
an express to Madrid asking for instructions, 
that I had already dispatched one warning 
the Government of the consequences of any 
hasty action, and that meantime, in the name 
of His Britannic Majesty King William IV., 
I claimed stay of execution in the case of 
to be allowed 


news,” hoarsely, 


but I must know—I 


she 
it 


seen 


as she 


monosyllable curbed a 


Roger Frere, and demanded 
to see him.” 


“Yes—yes!” the words came _ hissing 
through her tightened lips as again he 
paused. 


** Morenos shrugged and laughed,” went 
on Markham with difficulty. 

“He laughed, did he?” 
and the flash of her eyes was like the gleam 
of a descending blade. ‘‘ And then?” 

“**T know of no Roger Frere, sejior,’ he 
said. ‘Their names are nothing to me. 
They are all accomplices of the arch-traitor 
I need no instructions how to deal 
They are already 


echoed Juana, 


Torrijos. 
with him and his 
outside the law. 
Markham, if consort 
crows, its whiteness it from 
the net spread for its sable friends. Your 
Englishman must take the consequences of 
being in such company, if an LEnglishman 
he be; but pardon me, sefior, if I venture to 
doubt that one of your very prudent and 
phlegmatic nation would embark in such 
a hare-brained enterprise as to attempt with 
a hundred men to overturn His 
Most Catholic Majesty's throne.’ Oh, curse 
his smooth tongue !"’ broke off Markham in 
helpless distress. 


rang 
gang. 


You 


pigeon 


my dear Sefor 
with 


see, 
a will 


won't save 


or so 


“But was that all? Won't he—oh, 
won't he let me see him ?”’ her voice sud- 
denly breaking Even if [ can’t have a 


word, if I could have only a look I would 
know if he forgave me, though I can never 
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***In place of the British consul, I claim 
the body of this British subject’ ’’—p. 102, 





forgive myself. It's I they should slay. 
If it hadn’t been for me he’d be safe in 
England to-day, instead of-——” 

Her eyes swept across the bay again to 
where the level sun struck a fading gleam 
from the battered gilt cross on the convent 
dome. A hard, rending sob broke from her, 
though her great eyes were dry. Her tears 
were scorched up at their source. Despair 
does not weep. Her father turned away 
his head. What could he say? What 
could he do? After a pause she said in a 
low voice: 

“Then he would promise nothing— 
nothing ? ”’ 

‘‘ [—I can hardly bear to tell you,” said 
Markham, his voice sinking. ‘‘ Just as I 
was turning away he flung over his shoulder 
at me, ‘If you like to claim the body for 
private burial, you may. The mob will 
likely exercise its right to loot the others of 
such rags as they have after—after por 
He could not speak the word. 

“Ah!” the exclamation broke like a 
gasp from Juana; her slight figure was 
drawn taut and erect like a strung bow. 
“So he promised that! And when— 
when is it ” she began in a strange 
voice, 

“That he would not say, but if I know 
the man it may be to-night—any time.” 

Again there was a silence, then Markham 
roused himself. ‘‘ I am going to seek the 
Bishop—he is a merciful man and may 
have some influence with Morenos. I fear 
he has left the town, but I’ll follow him. 
It’s all I can do,” despairingly. 

His footsteps died out on the stone stair, 
but still Juana stood erect and motionless, 
a strange wild gleam in her eyes, which were 
fixed on the last sparkle of light on the con- 


vent cross. 


The crimson sunset glory had died off sea 
and land, leaving a pallid, ghostly world 
beyond the narrow window where Frere 
still leaned. The merciful numbness into 
which after a time acute agony must sink, 
if reason is to endure, had laid its brief spell 
on him. Vaguely he noted the passing-by 
of one or two dark figures on the white 
sandy ground without, vaguely heard the 
groans of pain, the muttered oaths, the rest- 








less movements in the room behind him 
rhe old refectory was now in darkness ; no 
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lights had been brought and no food, though 
the prisoners had fasted since morning. 

“ We're in the slaughter-pen right enough, 
but since we’re not calves they won't fatten 
us.”” ‘‘ I could relish a good bowl of polenta, 
though it were the last.” “ Ay, or a drain 
of wine; we'd look straighter down the 
musket barrels after it.” ‘‘ They know that, 
curse them,’’ came the snatches of words 
from hoarse voices, 

Frere hardly heard them. For the 
moment he seemed to have passed beyond 
earthly needs. He was still mechanically 
watching the stray groups drifting by, when 
suddenly he was stabbed back to life and to 
full bitter consciousness again, Some person 
was singing softly—singing “‘ Juanita,” that 
song over which all England, and not 
England alone, had gone wild, and whose 
lulling passion-charged refrain ever spoke 
to him of Juana. Now the singer came 
nearer, The notes were full and low but 
clear. With his heart and temples throb- 
bing to bursting, he did not pause to con- 
sider that it must be only some stray 
passer-by, and from his dry lips came the 
appeal which went floating out into the 
windless air: 


“Nita, Juanita, ask thy soul if we can part; 
Nita, Juanita, lean thou on my heart!” 


The words died out, in the second’s pause 
he could hear the hammering of his pulses, 
then a voice, strangely altered from the rich, 
sensuous accents of the song, cried shrill and 
high in English : 

“* Roger, Roger Frere, if they lead you out 
to execution, to-night or to-morrow—fall— 
fall—fall,” in a mounting crescendo of 
desperate eagerness, ‘“‘as the muskets are 
levelled for the first volley.” 

The cry broke sharp off. There was a 
sudden scuffle. Frere strained his eyes into 
the dark. In the reflected glimmer of 
light from sea and sand he could dimly see 
what seemed a slim, cloaked, boyish figure, 
struggling in the grasp of a sentry. 

“I heard there was an Inglese among the 
pirates. I was asking him in his own ugly 
tongue how he liked his lodging,” cried the 
same voice, but in Spanish now, its impish 
gamin note blended with what seemed a 
boyish sob of fright. There was a growl 
from the sentry, and the figures passed out 
of sight. Frere clutched at the bars as il 
with his naked hands he could wrench them 
from their sockets. In vain—with flayed 
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and smarting palms he sank down on the 
cround beneath the window. He _ was 
bevond amazement It was Juana’s voice, 
his heart told him, or else he was mad or 
reaming, which had sung the too-familiar 
and then that strange message! Who 
but she or some friend could have spoken it 
in English Was it some wild forlorn plan 
for his deliverance If it were Juana, had 
she escaped from the sentry ? 
The brief suspension of thought and feeling 
was shattered. [These and countless other 
uestions raced through his brain, Vivified 


by the fever of his wound, 


cenes and _ faces, with 


uana’s ever foremost, now 


id image f peace and 
vy. now 1n yme dire peril 
m which |] ould not 


rescue her, came crowding 
ipon his mind, till at last 
blank exhaustion claimed 
him and he lay motionless 


A fl ire of light cut 
through the blackness, a 


strident voice was shouting 


orders, he was dragged 
» his feet and jostled 
back to consciousness. The 


y doors of the retec- 
the red 
smoky glare of half-a- 
lozen torches showed two 

es of soldiers drawn up 


n the cloister, and threw 


sky lurid gleams into 
the shadow of the great 
vaulted room Che 
ners ho could 
| were being 
1 and hustled 
to column form. 
A soldier tumbled 
ver one of the pros- 
trate figure tried 
I ith t drag 
it up, and then noting the 
np, heavy fall of the 
head, thrust it aside with 
loot, ‘rrunting out, 
One dog the le , Frere 


saw it, but forgot to 


moment 
sorbed in 


he was wh 
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*** It was no dream, then,’ 
he murmured ’’—7. 102, 


the effort to hold himself erect, to walk 
steadily to his death, 

“Courage, brother, it will soon be over,” 
said a voice beside him. It was Torrijos. 
There was only time for a hand lasp, then 
the soldiers who were supporting the leader 
hurried him on. 

Presently they were out in the open, a 
pitiful procession, slow and halting. But 
their ‘‘ Dolorous Way” was short. Soon 
a voice called “ Halt!” and the mist 
cleared from Frere’s eyes. 

The ruddy flare of the torches was already 
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THE 


ining to pale before the coming day 
the strange mingling of lights h 
self one of a long line drawn up 





in 
1} 


on the sand of the seashore, in which a 

p, straight trench had been roughly dug. 

Their backs were to the sea, their faces 

t the east, where the far horizon was 

lushit to the dawn. But between them 
| the kindling heavens stood a file of 
Idiers at attention, and beyond them was 
vague, dark crowd, whose hoarse murmu! 
nk to a sudden silence. So it had come 
tl last moment! He set his teeth. 


lat scarecrows! 


‘Wl ! They should have 
been propped up against a wall. Some 
f them will hardly stand long enough to 


be shot,” said someone in the firing party. 

‘ matter—we can always finish them 
ff on the ground,” growled his companion, 
ind back on Frere's mind rushed that 
trange nessage of the night before, If it 

| been Juana who had spoken, at least 
thought of him to the last, God 


bh] 
Shoulder arms!” the order sounded, 
the glinti musket barrels rose in a 
erried row ** Make ready ! "’ 


With a groan the man next to Frere 
iddenly lurched he ily against him. 


irew out an arm to stay him up, but 
the dead weight bore down his weakened 
strength, he staggered—sank—{fell——— 
Fire!” The long line of muskets 
flashed, the hush of dawn was rent by a 
rash and the smoke billowed up to the 


ene morning sky Slowly it wreathed up 
thick eddie sh i! a row ot prostrate 


me in the last convulsion, some 
ly still enough, while a few unfortunat« 
had not received their release in- 
tively struggled up to their feet. 
Reload !’’ was the shout, and again the 
ket poke, but before the smoke was 
elled and the crowd, unleashed, could rush 
ts prey, a slim cloaked figure dashed 
{ the throng, darted across the death 
| with a swift hand flung wide the 
i tf england to the wind of dawn. bon 
i tant the brave old flag, the red 
| blue, fluttered out in the growin 


it wa thrown over the fallen 
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who dare a woman’s voice rang out 
clarion clear through the clamour. 

Amid the slain she stood erect, fearless, 
breathing proud defiance, one hand still 
grasping a crimson fold of the flag, as she 
faced the amazed soldiery and the excited 
crowd. Her cloak had slipped to her 
shoulders, and, as the rim of the sun cleared 
the horizon, the first long golden ray fell full 
on her noble head and face, lighting up the 
dark splendour of her beauty and the fixed, 
fearless smile in her eyes. The outcry died 
down to a murmur of awed admiration, and 
when at her command the motionless form 
swathed in the sacred folds of the flag was 
raised and reverently borne away, there 
were none to say her nay. 


* Alive—unhurt— oh, my God, I thank 
Thee! Oh, Roger, when I flung our flag 
y I feared 
it might indeed be only what I had claimed 
that | would bear away, but now——’”’ Her 
voice broke. <A joy too great 


over you, when I faced the crowd, 


nd piercing 
for words found vent in hot, happy tears. 
As they rained on his face, hoger Frere, 
still in a half-swoon of weakness, as he 
looked up and met the lovelight in Juana’s 
eves, vaguely thought that he had passed 
through the Valley of the Shadow indeed 
and that this was a foretaste of Paradise 
round the balcony, 


hen his eyes wandere 
the brilliant awning, the camellia-trees, and 
back to Juana’s face, and there they rested 

“It was no dream, then,” he murmured 
when he had 1 le her tell again of her 


night-long vigil under the convent walls, and 


of her wild, audacious venture. Then silence 
fell upon them—th lence of a bliss so pro 
found that it passes into awe. 

“Tf only it could have been all of them 
said Roger at last in a low voice, as a stab 
of memory brought back the scene ol 
slaughter from which he himself had been 
snatched by a woman’s love and courage 

They rest in | ( I do not sorrow for 
them,” said Juana proudly “Some day 
their country will lear to | our them, 
when it reaps the fruit of their | To-day 
is our day of ) we wil net irken It. 
Listen '—the whol rhd is 1 icing w.th 
ul ind from every tower and can panile 
m the town the ¢ ristma bell flung out 


new-born 












































“ON EARTH PEACE” 


A Christmas Message 


By the Right Rev. 


Dean of 


N the hun grotto known as the 

Chapel of the Nativity at Bethlehem 
there is on the floor a slab of marble, and 
in the heart of 1 silver star, and around 
it are inscril ie Latin words which tell 
that “‘ Here J s Christ was born of the 
Virgin Mary.’ 

A Christian « 


1 4 


imnot enter that 


grotto 


vithout deep feelings. He ponders upon 
ie immemorial Messianic hope which 
lone has made and kept the Jews, tn 


their uniquely chequered destiny, and 
keeps them I] a people. He reflects 

w that hope was, as Christians believe, 
ivinely real | in the Incarnation of Him 
who is at once the Son of Man and the 








For the birth of Jesus Christ is the 
iding line of human history, as the 
nventional dates B.c. and A.D. attest 
It was then, and then alone, that “ the 
rald angels ’’ proclaimed to mortal ears 
their twofold message of “ glory to God 
in the high« 1 on earth peace, good- 
will toward men,” or “ on earth peace to 
1 oF ¢ \ 
It i t ips, always remembered 
it the tw rts of the angelic llessave 
re complementary each to the other; 
e can | glory to God ” without 
issurance of “ peace on earth,” nor 
tru on earth ’”’ without the 


But he who 


1 
ognition of God's glory. 


nsiders all that the Nativity of Jesus 
Christ h t to the world will needs 
sk himself, on Christmas Day especially, 
‘Has the ] which was the message 


f His Incar n been fulfilled 2? ” 


Is Christmas a Failure ? 


It seems almost ironic to ask the ques 
1on at a time when practically all th 
eat Powers are at war. It may well 
lappen that to some sensitive Christian 


Onsclence Chri 


tmas Day speaks not so 
huch Of yietor ‘ ot 

Yet the birthdav of 
be fraught 


failure 
Divine Child 
with a lesson of 


the 


Cannot but 
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Bishop WELLDON, 


Manchester 


hope. For every child that is born into 
the world brings hope with it. As 
Wordsworth says, in the poetical passage 
chosen for the motto of ‘‘ Silas Marner ”’: 
““A child more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining man, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking 
thoughts.” 

A child is so pure, so innocent, so beau- 
tiful, so free from all stain of the troubled 
world. But this virtue of childhood 
attains its supreme example in the Divine 
Child. In the vision of Isaiah, when he 
foresaw the world in which righteousness 
and fidelity should reign supreme, in which 
the hostile forces of Nature should be 
reconciled, and the oppressor and the 
oppressed, as the young lion and the 
fatling, should lie down together, he dis- 
cerned the climax of peaceful felicity in 
the thought that “a little child should 
lead them.” 


Jesus Christ as Reconciler 

It is worth while, then, to estimate 
what Jesus Christ has already achieved 
as the reconciler of divergences in human 
society. He has not yet done all that He 
shall one day accomplish; yet He has 
done much. Not in one instance only, 
but in many, is it true of His influence 
on opposing and contending classes that 
He has, as St. Paul says, ‘ made both 


one.” 
There was the division between Jew 
and Gentile. No such formidable divi- 


sion has ever existed in the Christian 
Church. ‘To harmonise Jews and Gen- 
tiles at the foot of the Cross was a task 
which might well have seemed as impos- 
sible as it would seem to-day to harmonise 


Protestant and Roman Catholics among 
Christians Yet at the first Council of 
the Christian Church that harmony was 


effected, and the Church entered upon her 
campaign of evangelising the nations with 
her Jewish and her Gentile members united 
in the cause of Jesus Christ. 


There was the division between the 
Greek or the Roman and the barbarian. 
It was intensified by long-standing pride 
and prejudice. Yet when the barbarian 
armies overran the Roman Empire and 
therein the Greek-speaking peoples of the 
world, it was Christianity that proved in 
the end to be the bond of union between 
the conquerors and the peoples whom 
they conquered. 

There was the division between master 
and slave, a gulf so impassable that 
modern society now scarcely dreams 
what it meant to the ancient world. 
Yet slowly but surely the message of 
the Gospel that in Christ Jesus “ there 
is neither bond nor free ’”’ worked its way 
in the hearts of men and of nations, 
and there is not to-day a Christian 
state which could endure the scandal of 
slavery. 

So the angelic proclamation of “ good- 
will on earth” as of “ glory to God in 
the highest ” was not, as history shows, 
made in vain. Much remains to be learnt, 
much to be done, ere the time shall come 
when “the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord as the waters 
cover the sea’; yet year by year Christ- 
mas Day brings its promise or its hope 
of peace. 

Peace in the family. For Christmastide 
is primarily a domestic festival. It shows 
Joseph and the Virgin Mother looking 
with wondering eyes upon— 

“the Child 

Whose tender winning arts 

Have to His little arms beguiled 

So many wounded hearts.” 
It is at Christmastide that families re- 
unite. Old memories come to life again ; 
old joys return. For it is Christ who has 
created the Christian family. ‘The sanc- 
tity of the relation between husband and 
wife, father and child, master and servant, 
springs from His homeless home in Beth- 
lehem. Christians are not true to the 
spirit of Christmastide unless on the 
birthday of the Child Jesus angry feelings 
die away, discordant words are stilled, 
and for the while all is only peace and 
goodwill in the family. 

Peace in the family, but peace in the 
nation too. It is only too sad a truth 
that the severance of classes has become 
a predominant feature of modern society. 
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Half the trouble of social antagonism, of 
strikes and lock-outs in industrial life, is 
caused by mutual ignorance. ‘The rich 
and the poor, the employers and the 
employed, do not meet as of old ; they live 
at distances one from the other; they 
are too often estranged in thought and 
embittered in heart. Whoever increases 
this moral divergence is the enemy, 
whoever mitigates it is the friend, of his 
country. It was an encouraging sign to 
see how the outbreak of war brought 
together so many who had been before 
divided, and how, in so many cases, there 
was the practical display of helpfulness 
and sympathy. For it is not equality that 
the modern world requires so much as 
sympathy. Laws, however wisely ordered, 
are impotent to create the good under- 
standing which holds society together. 
Time will, perhaps, reveal that the true 
benefactors and harmonisers of a modern 
state have been above all others the cul- 
tivated men and refined women who have 
spent their leisure in ministering by 
personal service to the needs of the poor 
and outcast and suffering in the dark, 
crowded slums and alleys of great cities. 
For it is easy to dislike and resist law; 
but in the end there is no possibility of 
resisting love. 


Peace among the Nations 

Finally, the peace of Him who is the 
Prince of Peace shall descend not only 
upon one nation, but upon all the nations ; 
for all are in truth one state and one 
family. Democracy deserves and demands 
the presence of Christ. It is so far as the 
people are loyal to His law that they shall 
be worthy of their sovereign authority. 
They, at least, will be clamorous not for 
war, but for peace. It is not they who 
are the gainers by bloodshed. ‘The glory 
of warfare, such as it is, has ever belonged 
to the few; for the many has been tre- 
served the suffering, the misery, the 
desolation. Whatever may be the faults 
of democracy, yet it will make, as it even 
now is making, for international peace. 
Sad as the fact is that the so-called 
Christian nations of Europe are wast- 
ing in war the money which is so sorely 
required for the elevation and regenera- 
tion of society, yet at least Jesus Christ 
has achieved so much that peace and 















































not war is now the normal state of 
Christian naticns, and kings and states- 
men are more and more withheld by 
the forces of public opinion from declar- 
Nor is it doubtful that the 
remedy, as for social discords, so for 
international jealousies and_ suspicions, 
lies in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


ing war. 


A Hundred Years of Peace 

It would have been natural to think of 
international peace at this Christmastide. 
For a hundred years ago, on Christmas 
Eve, 1814, Admiral Lord Gambier signed 
on behalf of Great Britain the Treaty of 
Ghent with the United States of America. 
During those hundred years the great 
English-speaking nations on both sides 
of the Atlantic Ocean have lived in peace. 
That war should break out again between 
them nobody in either nation fears, 
nobody dreams. ‘The example which they 
have set should be potent upon all nations, 
for upon it the blessing of the Highest 
rests, and shall ever rest. 

How sad a contrast with this reflection 
is the war now raging, not only over a 
great part of Europe, but in most regions 
of the civilised world! ‘That such a war 
should be due to the spirit of cne man or 
one people is a bitter satire upon civili- 
sation, and, as it seems, upon Christianity. 
It had been hoped, as, indeed, some san- 
guine writers had declared, that ‘the 
passing of war’ was imminent—that war 
had been shown to be “the great illu- 
sion.” Christians found a difficulty in 
believing that the doctrines preached in 
Germeny by Nietzsche <nd_ ‘Treitschke, 
nd still more openly by General von 
Bernhardi, were more than vague ebulli- 
tions of patriotic or military sentiment. 
These doctrines are now known to reflect 
the deliberate policy of the ruling class 
in the German nation. It is no wonder 
that men’s hearts are “‘ failing them for 
lear,’ and even for despair, at the spec- 


tacle of such teaching issuing in such 
results 

Yet it may be that the Battle of 
Armageddon as it is the greatest, will 
be the last of all great battles. For 


Warlare has now been seen, upon a scale 
unexampled before, in all its horrible 
atrocity, 


It is possible to pray, and even 
to hope, that the ending of the war may 
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be the ending of the militarism which 
has brooded like a nightmare over Europe. 
There must no more be left to any man, 
or any naticn of men, the power of plung- 
ing the world into en ocean of bloodshed. 
It were well that the Great Powers of 
Europe should form themselves into an 
organised federation as custodians of the 
public peace. Whatever form of govern- 
ment is most pacific is the government 
best suited to Germany and to all states. 
For the flames of the war which is now 
raging have not been kindled by the 
peoples of Europe ; they have arisen from 
false principles and practices which pay 
little or no regard to the public good ; 
they are utterly hostile to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. But Christmastide brings 
back the memory of His Incarnation ; for 
it is only when the world shall bow itself 
in humble reverence before Him who is 
the Prince of Peace that the peace of the 
world can and will remain inviolate. 

Once again, then, Christmas comes with 
its message of hope. It touches all hearts, 
it renews all lives. Christians all the world 
over gaze upon the Child lying in the 
manger at Bethlehem, and as they gaze 
they consecrate themselves afresh to the 
accomplishment of that high and holy 
end for which He willed to be born as a 
Child. ‘On earth peace, goodwill to- 
ward men.” 

The birthday of Jesus Christ is the 
promise of a new birth everywhere—in 
the individual soul, in the social system, 
in the economy of nations. It is as a 
light shining in a dark place. It is the 
assurance that human society shall ap- 
proximate, surely if slowly, to the City 
of God. 

Let us, then, as we wish each other 
“A happy Christmas,” recollect what 
true happiness is. “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace, good- 
will toward men.”” For happiness, which 
is so different from mere pleasure, is fully 
attainable only when God's will is done 
on earth as it is in heaven, and when 
He who alone unites heaven and earth 
in His own Person, He who is Son of 
God and the Son of Man, is the Author, 
the Governor, and the Reconciler of the 
hopes and the aims by which the children 
of earth assert and evince their citizen- 
ship in heaven, 
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A Story of the War 


By DORA FOWLER MARTIN 


HE village was in a ferment because the 


news had circulated, as mysteriously 
as news does circulate in excite- 
that at lord 


Kitchener’s new recruits was to be billeted. 


davs of 
ment, every cottage one ol 
And Miss Rayner was a welcome visitor 


at the general store for the simple reason 
that she had not heard the news. 

The joy of imparting news, good or bad, 
is so universal that although she had been 
in a state of ignorance when she left her 
secluded cottage it was impossible for her 
not to get quickly enlightened. 

No wonder as they’re sending the soldiers 


ere, said Saunders the clogger, who 

ited on an upturned sugar barrel, led the 
conversation. ‘ There’s the viaduct to 
guard, and the waterworks to protect, to 
say nothing of all that grand room on the 
moors for drilling.” 

** We'll all ’ave to take 
mason chimed 


‘ouse in the neighbourhood, so officers an’ 


"em in,” the stone- 
in. ‘‘ There isn’t a_ big 
all ll have to be content with little ’uns.”’ 
Mr. Serl, the 
hand, to add: 
‘Miss Rayner ’ll have to take an officer; 
hers is the only house in the village with 
and | 


understand as them officers always take a 


grocer, paused, pencil in 


1 spare bedrooms, I do believe, 
sort of body-servant with ’em.”’ 

An orderly,” said Saunders proudly. 

I shall be proud to do my duty,” said 
Mi Rayner 


financial problem suddenly 


then a certain 
contronted her. 


quietly, and 


For a moment her calm face lost its serenity. 
Phat is all this week, thank you, M: 


Ser he said quickly; “‘ and did I say sugar 


currant how tupid of m«e Cross 


hem oft plea r 


Then she turned to the men who were 
lounging round 

[ hope your wives will try to come to our 

ork meetings,” she said. ‘‘ We want to 


and other thi 
] ll do my be t 
who really can't 


m e some of the sock 
the Queen is appealing fo 


to provide material for thos 


afford to bring it with them.’ 


phe ieft the shop, and the men turned back 
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They all liked 
Miss Rayner, but she was not one of them- 
selves, and she had not 
them feel at 
she had lived there 
had inherited het from her 
old bachelor cousin, she was still something 


more comfortably to talk. 


the art of making 
And though 
ever since she 


home with her. 
ten years, 
pleasant home 


villagers did not resent 
they a little natural pride; 
they little imagined how intensely lonely 


of a stranger. The 
what took for 


the stranger in their midst sometimes felt. 
Lucy Rayner walked thoughtfully home. 
She had a secret, not a guilty or a very ter- 
rible one was it, but it seemed likely that it 
was now to be revealed. It was five years 
ago that she money in a 
lump sum, to save her only nephew, since 
And _ she had 
saved him, saved him at the cost of all her 


needed money 


dead, from open disgrace. 
savings, the few items of jewellery she pos- 
sessed, and what superfluous furniture there 
including all contained 
are bedrooms to which Serl 
It had been easily managed 
being the wiser, for Miss 
Rayner’s cottage was the last in the village, 
and a bend in the road hid her home from 
curious eyes. And since then she had lived 
meagrely on her tiny annuity, and no one 
told, for Miss Rayner was 


was In the cottage, 
in the two s 


had referred. 


1 
i 


without anyone 


had ever been 
very proud. 

A settled frown 
brow 


duty to the State 


rathered on her smooth 
to do her 


for in her eyes to havea 


Suppose she were unabk 


soldier billeted on her would be a_ sacred 
trust ! And then everyone would know 
why There were the wool and materials to 


buy for the work meetings where were the 
funds to come from 
Miss Rayner 


too many tor her 


felt her problems almost 


She entered her garden vassed between 
the lavender clumps of late Michaelmas 
daisies and the golden glories of chrysan- 


themum, and entered her little home. The 


autumn sun shone through the wide, low, 
latticed window of her sitting-room. Miss 
round and smiled; she 


Kayne! glan ed 


loved her home, 
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; of bronze chrysanthe 
1a bowl made a riot of 


yes rested appreciatively on 


k of the dresser on which 
eemed, with its ancient 
the glow, and for the 


enjoyed the beauty of 


s solved, and she almost 
remembered a thunder- 
years before—a stranger 
rch, an old man who had 
a guest. And then the 
ure at the sight of her old 
ere into the recess many 
bly when her great-grand- 

elf the house. 
r had hinted that he would 
ike it his. She had not 
was of value, she only 
it for the dignity of its 
es, and the strong beauty 
she had repudiated the 
th it, and yet she had kept 
inger had lett it lay 

er adrawecr,r, 

Lucy Kayner went out to 


all, it was not much 





for one’s country 
prick \ few days later 

| later still a van arrived 
much, but enough to 
Mi Rayner’s empty 
cottage 1ts mustress 
making socks and belts, 
rked by whom and 


er still remained there, 


til its new owner could 


to remove it with the care 


hen she glanced at 
knew that she 


he telt that some 


ont might alter all not 


Vall, 
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Then at last her rooms were occ upied. 

But it was not by the officer whom she 
had anticipated. 

Instead, four rollicking, sturdy boy scouts 
crowded into her little rooms, left their 
dirty foot-prints on her spotless floors, ran 
her errands, and even proposed to do her 
cooking. 

They were scouts in training, scouts with 
a high ambition of serving their country, and 
serving it at once. And when those at head- 
quarters had hinted that they were eager 
to give the lads a fortnight’s training, the 
villagers, denied their soldiers, had gladly 
offered their hospitality to a company. 
Miss Rayner was really frightened of them 
at first. Boys were an almost unknown 
species to her, and these city lads were so 
different from the villagers. She sat and 
listened to her guests’ jolly talk, and at first 
it alarmed her—it seemed like a foreign 
tongue. Then bewilderment turned into 
comprehension, and then she found herself 
laughing. 

Miss Rayner had a very sweet laugh, only 
it was a little rusty for want of practice. 
The first time she laughed the boys stopped 
in their talk and glanced furtively at each 
othe They had not thought that their 
hostess was capable of such a thing. Then 
fony, the youngest, decided to make her do 
it again. 

He succeeded beyond his expectations. 
After that it became a point of honour 
to ‘‘ keep Miss Rayner smiling.’”’ They de- 
cided among each other that she wasn't 
so awfully old after all, indeed one told Tony 
in confidence that he didn’t believe she 
was a day older than his mother. But 
fony, having no memory at all of his own 
mother, shook his head vaguely and felt 
himself incapable of judging 

hey were quite a jolly little party at the 


cottage, and as the nights were now begin- 


ning to close in early they had many a 
lively game round the fireside in which the 
boys forced Miss Rayner to take a part, 
though at first she declared she did not 


know how 


‘* Don't know how, indeed!” echoed 
Pony wh perhap because he had no 
nother of his own, always seemed to look 
on his hostess as his own _ particular 
property, “‘why, you beat our scout 


mastel 
She appreciated the compliment, which 








she had already learnt was the highest 
which could be paid her. 

Of the quartette at the cottage Tony was 
the hero, although he was the youngest and 
weakest—for the simple reason that his 
father was at the front. ‘‘ You see, there 
are only us two,” he would explain carefully. 
“A chap can’t help being interested in 
things.” 

It was his daily excuse for wanting first 
glance at the morning paper. 

And Tory was Miss Rayner’s favourite ; 
somehow she couldn’t help it, he was so 
jovial, and so plucky with it too. 

So it was no wonder that her heart beat 
fast when one morning the scout-master 
came in with an official-looking letter in his 
hand, and told her that he had bad news 
for Tony. 

**T don’t know whether you'd better tell 
him or I,” he sighed. ‘ The little chap’s 
father was killed in action—no mistake 
about it, either. A fine plucky fellow he 
must have been too!” 

Miss Rayner told the boy; it was the 
hardest task she had ever had to do in het 
none too easy life, but she felt it was a 
woman’s work, and she did it well because 
she felt it deeply. 

And Tony proved that he was made of the 
same stuff as his father; he made no fuss 

* 1 feel as though 1 ought to go home,” 
he told her wistfully later in the day. ‘‘ Only 
I’ve no particular home to go to—just 
diggings, you know, and the woman is 
told to keep an eye on me. It wouldn't 
be wrong for me to just stay on with the 
rest—not disrespectful or anything ? ” 

Miss Rayner shook her head. 

*‘There’s nothing for you to go for, 
Tony,” she said. ‘‘ You must stay—and 
oh, how I wish I could ask you to stay for 
good |” : 

But she remembered the exceeding small 
ness of her income, and Tony’s amazing 
capacity for bread and butter. 

No, mere prudence must deprive her of 
the boy not to keep for in a few years 
he would outgrow the village, but to love; 
and the child himself must lose that love 
and a starting place in life 

He interrupted her sad thoughts. 

“I can’t volunteer,” he said dismally 
little chap. But J 
suppose | shall manage somehow.” 

Their talk was interrupted by the sound 


enough, “ 1l’m such 
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of wheels, and a knock at the cottage door, 
and Miss Rayner went out to learn that at 
last her treasured dresser was to be taken 
from her. 

“I should have cared yesterday,” she 
told herself, “‘ but to-day—well, it doesn’t 
seem to matter.” 

And she bade the men come in 

It was an awkward piece of work to 
remove the massive woodwork without 
injury to itself or to the surrounding walls, 
but at length it lurched forward and was 
lifted carefully out. 

“My poor room will look desolate!” 
Miss Rayner cried. 

And a few minutes later, when the men 
had disappeared with their booty, it looked 
dreary indeed. The wall was discoloured, 
and the dust of many years stood revealed. 
The dainty little sitting-room was a scene 
of disorder. 

Miss Rayner’s housekeeping instincts were 
aroused. It was no time for sentiment when 
dust and dirt stood thick around. 

She g 
sweep it cautiously up while spiders ran 
Tony came in and found her at 


ot dustpan and brush and began to 


before her. 
work 

* That’s just the work for me,” he cried, 
“TI know you're frightened of spiders! 
and he seized the implements from_ her 
hands 

A minute later, as he vigorously swept 
down the wall under her direction, he sud- 
denly stopped and tapped it hard with the 
broom end 

“It’s hollow, Miss Rayner, it’s hollow a 
he cried excitedly, forgetting all his sorrows 
in the joy of discovery In a moment he 
was down on his hands and knees, and 
running his hands lightly over the panel- 
ling. ‘* It’s a moving panel,” he declared ; 
“ves, it moves back. A candle, please!” 
She passed him what he wanted, and stepped 
hastily back in momentary fear ot a stampede 
of mice and rats 

The boy looked eagerly in 

“It’s a sort of narrow cupboard,” he 
announced, ‘“‘ and there are two boxes 1 It. 
I'll pull them out 

‘Old forgotten rubbish, I expect,” said 
Miss Rayner, but all the same she felt her 


heart beating faster. 


‘ Jolly heavy, anyhow,” he answered, as 
he dragged them out. Then he looked 


round, and seeing a tool which the workmen 
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rupted her with a shout. 
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*** It’s a sort of narrow cupboard,’ he announced, Drawn by 


,*9 


‘and there are two boxes in it. 


l accidentally lett behind he forced open 


] 


lids 
Miss Rayner drew near curiously. 


[ wonder,’ she began, but he inter- 


Money!” he cried, ‘‘ money! Hidden 
ure, Miss Rayner. It’s all sorts of 

out-of-date money, silver and gold 
mixed together, but it’s good money 
esame! Oh, I say, Miss Rayner, how 


fully jolly!” 
Miss Rayner suddenly recollected the 


ld family story of the miser ancestor who 

id built the hous« she had never thought 

it since it had sunk back into one of the 
ot chil | 

Much money, Tony?” she asked, and 

1 her knee by the boy to sort and 


It took her but a few minutes to be con- 
1 +} } » 
ed that her financial troubles for many 
g day were ver. 


ny rose up heavily and 
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A moment later she followed him. 

He cleared his throat, and turning his back 
on her gazed out of the window and said: 

‘It’s a rotten day for me; but I’m glad, 
for you, that it’s all right.” 

Miss Rayner put her hand on his shoulder. 

“Tony,” she said, ‘“ don’t you see that 
it’s only decent for me because—because 
now I can afford to keep you with me, dear.” 

* You mean ” he began. 

‘* If you'll consent,’”’ she went on. 

“I’m to be billeted on you for good,” 
he finished. 

Rather shyly, he looked up and kissed her. 

And Miss Rayner knew that that was 


settled. 
je 


** Not,” said the scout-master a few hours 
later, “‘ that there aren’t funds and things 
that we could have got ony on to—— ”’ 

‘As if,” Miss Rayner interrupted in- 
dignantly, “‘ I'd be justified in letting my 


country spend a penny on Tony!” 





By Mrs. GEORGE 
| Saal EN years had come and gone, 
t 1 women who had sat 


iit mci and WOI 


round the fire on certain New Year's 
Eve in Mrs. Ingram’s pitable country 
or had left ind, and entered 


the strenuous term of middle age, 
while their host and hostess had reached a 
ge still farther on the downward path, and 
frankly ranged them 


lifteen years ago, in the 


lves among the old 
} ardour and 
impatience of youth, these eight men and 
Ww en, infected by 
of the hour, had laid baré¢ 
benefit of th 
eparate 


the emotional influenc« 

their hearts for the 
had confessed 
longings and ambitions, and 
that 
1 would 


ir companions, 
name to spe ial possession 
be heve ensure their in- 
and now once more the 

Mr. 
their 


It was a ver 


ipproaching, and 


, 
Ingram and his wife were discussing 
plans for the festive SON, 


lay | itCh ap 


+} 


unst the cushion 


of her « r, and to ! isband all outside 
considerations we! $3 naught, compared 
with the necessity « reening her from 
undue exertion. 

Forget that it is Christmas time that's 


the best thing you can do! All your life 


you have worked and schemed to give other 
ple pleasure, now you must take it easy, 
them have a turn for a change. 
resent no village treats 


New Year. You 


time, and 


ouse party over the 
a quiet 


resting 
thir of nobody but ourselves.’’ 
His wife smiled, her fine, delicate smil 
and retched her hand to 
loolish man 


meet Il 
* What 


out 


said softly. 


folly you do talk! The Christmas presents 
re ready, deat I begin collecting them 
Jat i ( as the last batch is 

t \ ind it would break my heart 

int the \ rs of their treat, 

i’) vel l 1 leave the whok 
em the Vicar Phat \ 

con j made ¢ ly to pl ise you, | 
Ww t to pl e you, because as regards the 
house party I am going to ask you to give in 
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HORNE 


to mec! 


gathering for this year. Please, 


VAIZEY 


I'd been planning a very special 
dear, don't 
great 
sk all the members of th 


say no! It would be such a interest. 
it Heart's 

all that 
t over the fire 
then, for the first 
of the New Year, and talk over our different 
experiences. | thought of it for the 
last three or four years, but something has 


I want toa 
Desire party ol 
are left, that’s to 


together as we 


fifteen years ago 


say—and s 


did hour 


have 


—now | 


always come in the way, and now 
would rather not 
Her husband 


unwillingnes She was 


postpone it again.’ 
knew the meaning of that 
thinking that 

New Year, 


was cnough to stifle any 


might not live to see another 
and the knowledg: 
objections which he might have made. 

“You shall do as 
he said softly. ‘ I ask only that you should 
yourself. You spend the morn- 
ings in your own room, and 


be abk to enwy 


you choose, dearest,” 
spare Must 
then you will 
your guests for the rest ol 
ilent for a few minutes, 


into the eart of the fire. “It ts 





one thing to wish,’”’ he said at last, “ and 
another to confess what h really hap- 


pened. I wonder if they ! confess.” 
‘* Probably—not!”’ Mrs Ingram 

“We may be thing at least, that 

1 


said 


sure of one 


the happenu which went deepest will 
never be put into words. All the same 
we shall know. It is not only by speech 


secrets, Hubert!’ 
but did 


that the heart tells its 
Her husband pressed her hand, 


not answer. He knew well that his wie 
possessed a wonderful heart-vision whuicl 
could piel c beneath tiv deceptions ol 


down to the truth be- 
to which he 


Surlace appearance 
neath; but this was 
could not fo 
trust himself to discuss 1t 
loved 
exalted cl 
bodily health, she 
on by one 

flesh, and to become 
Ihing Lie 


ipped, but—he feare 


a plane 


( ould not 


w; and in truth he 
lL hus dearly- 
wife had always been of an unusual 
{ 


iracter, and with the decline ol 
seemed to cast from het 
dering frailties of the 


ever more spiritual 


the bir 


and crysta reverenced, he WOr- 


1! A spirit so fine 


seemed out of piace on this gross earth. 
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But, thank God! the old gaiety was not 
d her | ran 


later, he 


clear as ever when, 
brought a writing 


ind they embarked upon 





the work of t1 id friends under new 
tions. 
| Mr. Ingram uld have been hard put to 
{ it to remember even the names of those who 
id been present on the historic occasion, 
- t his wife’s diary supplied an account 
t only of these, but of manners and ap- 
} earance, with a surprising verbatim record 
it each person had said. She had the 
emory W 1 records words, and now as 
| read ove! message after another, 
r of wn keenness entered into 
ny r sband’s C1 
By Jove, you have a memory! It all 
mes back as r you reading—the very 
the vet expressions I can see 
1 sitt that chair, telling us about 
rich Cé l nt her cast-off clothes, 
1 looki derfull pretty and 
tkling. A | r Claudia!... Well, one 
ind to ip against tragedy, if one 
ws t ings of eight lives for 
n yeal All things considered I think 
ive less it than might have been 
ted. . . . Who comes next on the 
Lilith W { No need to look 
er Idi care of the Rt. Hon. 
eward | t r, would reach her the 
1 over \r ] 1 Harvey Malham. 
j I is of vours have de- 
t loped into t reat personages, dear ! 
wil D 1 think ft will care to accept in- 
fror le country dwellers like 
, 
l m invitations, and I 
} t l ‘ Mrs. Ingram said 
Wl tly, § Pe 1 a way of doing what 
~ 4 more extra 
I | or persuaded, 
| se two I ] tables; the othe 
’ lead rv live so ordinary 
ve l to the direct 
rl ( ( 1 have not heard of 
Ma ‘ 
Ma \ ! Whi i Wa M nN 
c I \ 1 sucha dich 
t I t to trouble 
\ t t \ I Val i qui 
Ww I I \ He | nie 
I \ 1 lranci 
\ iz7y creature who 
tant thi { t he wanted so 
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be Iet alone, to jog alont 
have heard nothing of him 


much as just to 
in tomfort. I 


ince he wrote vears ago to tell me of his 


marriage. 
“ T’ll bet 


band, laughing. 


I sent him a present.” 
vou did !’’ commented her hus- 


“Oh well, we can easily 


track Mr. Malham, Then there comes 
Juliet! There’s no difficulty about Juliet’s 
address. Let me see! What was it that 
Juliet wished for?” 

Adventure !"’ Mrs. Ingram said, and 


they both smiled, 

“So Juliet wished for Adventure, did she ? 
Well! Well! Mr. Ingram, nodding. 
* How many should 


measures round the waist at 


” 


cried 
Inches you say she 
the present 
moment 
But at this his wife protested strongly. 
foo bad! Too bad! Why should the 
mere fact of being stout make it seem ridicu- 
lous for a woman to have a share in romance 
or excitement ? I’m not going to allow you 
to laugh at Juliet. Wait at least 
have heard what she has to say. 


Kupert Demp- 


until you 
Now we 
come to the last cn the list 
ster. Rupert who wished for love.” 

said her husband shortly. 
that 


I remember,” 
Many things that 
evening had faded 
occasioned by 
had 
In imagination he 


had happened on 
from memory, but the 
shock Rupert’s unexpected 
impressed it on his mind. 
could see the firelight 
and hear the 


contession 


playing upon the tired face, 
strong, quiet tone speaking of his ideal love, 
aftinity of mind fot 
And 


it was this Rupert Dempster who had married 


the primal, overmastering 


mind, soul for soul, body for body. 


a woman admittedly insane! Rumour said 


that she had to a great extent regained her 
reason, but still Mr. Ingram regis- 
tered a hope that Dempste r and his wite 


would not accept his wife’s invitation for 


New Year's Eve! 


CHAPTER II 
| was Ne w VY iT s ] we 
batch of 


another had driven up to the 
! 


ind throughout the 


iuternoon = one visitors after 


} 


door ot the 
d by train, some 


son 


mano 


by motor, and each gue In turn was Te- 


ceived by the hostess, welcomed with her 


inimitable charm, and « ted to the rooms 
apportioned, where tea was served instead 
of in the hall downstairs as was the usual 


household It did not satisty 
Mrs. Ingram’s dramatic sens 


that her gut sts 








Should meet one by oné; she preferred to 
postpone the moment until they met en 
masse round the dinner table later on. 

Six invitations had been sent out, and in 
due time six replies came back. Some were 
affectionate in tone, others politely formal, 
some implied a willingness to stay as long as 
they should be asked; others regretted that 
one day only could be spared; but, so far as 
the anniversary itself was concerned, each 
of six notes brought the acceptance which 
Mrs. Ingram had so confidently expected. 
By six o'clock that evening the six surviving 
members of the original party were once 
more gathered together beneath the roof of 
the manor. 

It was just eight o'clock when the sound 
of the gong pealed through the house, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Ingram took their stand in the 
great hall, to watch the procession of their 
guests down the stairway. 

First of all came a tall man, muscular and 
healthy, a typical country squire, the sun- 
burn of his skin showing in marked contrast 
to his white shirt and waistcoat. A hand- 
some man, with an air of agreeable content, 
and beside him a stout matron, her large 
face wreathed in smiles, her dress a handsome 
creation of the year before last. 

Behind her, creeping close to the wall, a 
plain, insignificant woman trailed a robe 
of magnificent gold brocade, while the glitter 
of diamonds on neck and head lent an 
additional wanness to the pinched face. 
This was the Lady Anne Malham, and by 
her side walked the husband whose success 
in life had made him a world-known figure. 
The large head, and hawk-like features had 
been so often represented in the Press that 
the public recognised him at a glance, but 
few of those who studied the weary face 
realised that this was a man who had not yet 
seen his forty-fifth year. There was no 
lingering trace of youth on the face of John 
Malham, millionaire ! 

Behind the Malhams came yet another 
couple; the woman's lett hand rested lightly 
on the banister while, on the inner side of 
the stairway, her husband slipped his arm 
through hers, as though to afford a double 
security to her descent. Slim, ethereally 
transparent, her white shoulders rising above 
a dress of misty black, a carmine flush 
staining the soft oval of her cheeks, Eve 
Dempster appeared more like a beautiful 
wraith than a woman of flesh and blood 
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The years had brought to her none of the 
ordinary signs of age; as though loath to 
mar so exquisite a creature, they had passed 
by, leaving behind nothing but an air of 
additional transparence and fragility to 
Rupert on the con- 
His face 
was lined as by a ceaseless anxiety, but in 


mark their course, 
trary looked more than his age. 


his eyes there was a great content. 

Eve Dempster’s misty train floated so 
far behind as to necessitate a gap in the 
descent of the guests. The gap, and the 
isolated position which she occupied as the 
first of the guests to descend in single file, 
threw into greater prominence the stolid, 
ungainly figure of Mrs. Francis Manning, clad 
in a satin gown of a violent shade of blue 
Her light hair was elaborately waved and 
dressed in the latest eccentricity of the day; 
tight white kid gloves came to an end half 
way up her reddened arms. She looked 
what she was, a middle-class matron of the 
suburbs, divided between pride and en- 
barrassment in her present position. Her 
husband followed close behind, large, heavily- 
built, with a clean-shaven face, patient, 
saddened, strikingly controlled. Mrs. In- 
gram, watching from the hall beneath, felt 
a smarting of the eyes as_ she _ looked 
at that face, and remembered the torpid 
complacence of the days that were gone. 

The next couple were in appearance per- 
haps the most normal of any. <A man too 
alert and supple to be yet classed as middle- 
aged, a pretty, soft-eyed woman, with 
humorous lips, and a graceful head _ poised 
at an angle which suggested an agreeable 


I 


touch of coquetry. A woman whose spint 
remained young ; a woman who retained the 
power to charm, though the dreaded fort 
hovered but a few years ahead 

And then, last of all, sweeping downwards 
with the indefinable air of those accustomed 
to high places, came the guests of honour, 
the Rt. Hon. Hereward Lowther, and Lilith, 
his wife. The Minister was smiling, and 
the smile showed him at his best. A 
physiognomist would have read in his face a 
curious mingling of weakness and strength, 
but the old shadow was replaced by 4 
radiant complaisance, and there was a touch 
of obvious though perfectly good-natured 
condescension in his bearing as he surveyed 
the group in the hall. He was ready to 
be all that was agreeable to hus wife's old 
friends, but he expected that in their turn 
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they would appreciate the honour paid by 


the 
is presence. 
% \s for Lilith herself, a murmur of in- 
aed edulity arose from the watchers as she 
- nped into sight, so extraordinarily like the 
. of old did she appear. The pale hair 
f yas twisted round the head in identically 
same fas is of yore, the white satin 
, with t wathing of tulle round 
shoulders, followed the same natural 
bs There w no glitter of gems, 
: Val Le ed with a thrill 
> nembrar that round her 
: there wi ropes of pearls— 
; rous, shit ring pearls, for 
or ich aman n t venture his life. 
“A the shaded t of the lamps 
* were no lines to be seen on 
juiet fa lt seemed impossible 
gh lieve that fifteen long years 
issed b ince that white 
, 1 figure id last descended 
. i atanad 
. \ few mom of merry greet 
, nd laughter, of introductions 
wel st and then the 
se party o1 re formed into 
: s, filed 1 the dining-room 
. took their laces round the 
2 ul | 
t was a long | elaborate meal 
oe followed, 1 in the drawing 
se ifterwards the guests found 
tful entertainment provided 
r ben Ihe days wert 
I en da appealed as an 
| mannet issing the time ; 
; t t t sat still and 
re amused by others, and as the 
twelve drew nigh, watched 
' riorman of an exquisite 
| isq ur f the seasons, m * H's 
the old year and the new ou 
. | 1 the leadi characters. 
i \ More than person suspected the 
rship of that masque, and recognised 
\ er instance of Mrs. Ingram’s general- 
1 tuning the minds of the hearers to a 
' | note before the moment of the con- 
arrived 
tood together in the great hall, 
- in hand, waiting for the striking of 
ve i from t church tower, men and 
t n, Where before had stood youths and 
$; together as the last note died 
turn aWay, they turned back to the fire, and 
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seated themselves in the circling chaiis, but 
when they were all placed there were still 
two chairs which remained vacant. To the 
majority of the company the presence of 
these chairs appeared the most meaningless 
of incidents ; two only of the number divined 
their Dempster, and 
the Squire's stout, prosaic-looking wife, As 
usual, it the put her 
thoughts into words :- 


significance, Rupert 


was woman who 


Drawn by 
WN. Schiegel, 


and stretched 
his ’’—p. 110. 


wife smiled .... 
her hand to meet 


“Ah, poor Claudia! poor Meriel!” she 
sighed. ‘‘ How little we thought that they 
would be the two to be absent when we met 


again! And such tragic fates. . . . That 
beautiful Claudia! Can you remember how 
she sat that night, making her naughty, 


audacious speeches, and looking so sweet 
and bewitching all the time that one could 
not believe that she meant half she said ? 
But she did, or how could she have married 
that man? Meriel staying with her, 


at the time that she first—found out. She 


was 
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pe rsuaded her to see the speci ilist. Claudia come. Meriel has come into her kingdom!” 


















































daved not tell her husband. To the very She paused just for a moment, then with a 
last she braved it out. One would not have challenging smile turned towards Val Lessing, | 
CX] ted her to have such courage! And who sat on her right The conversation 
en he did know, he went straight away had taken a pensive turn, and with the , 
1 never saw her again She would sce generalship of a born hostess, she was ready | 
S li | l with her nurse to switch it back into a livelier channel. 
| the end Poor Claudia! She wished Among all the couples who were present 
reat 1 s, ands ot them, but none Jooked more absolutely sane and 
| wd bitterness t her soul! Ye satisfied than Val and his wit Val could 


of seekine the worthless obviously be trusted to gi a cheerful 


i Mrs. Ingran id, quietly. ‘‘ Claudia report, 
. 3 ¢ 
ul a few vears given to her in which to “Well, Val, what have you to tell us? . 

















the power of money, and a few years Was fate kind or unkind enough to lead you 

ré to t t its l Ipl ness She learnt through P rilous seas, betore you reached ; 

l ms, poor child, in that hidden room your present very sunshiny haven , 

r one of her nurses after she died. Val bent his head in acknowledgment 

woman cried bitterl when she spoke ol of the com} liment Ihere was a tinge of s z 

Shi id she had never had a patient embarrassment on his face; he glanced ; 
Oo WwW more thoughtful and considerate across the hearth at his wile, and as quk kly 

1 was thankful to know that the pooi child averted lis eye : 
id had someone with her who really loved ‘W—e—Il!” he said slowly, “ I think I 

id sympathised.”’ may say that it ! I had an experience “ 

There was a ten ilence. The pathos of of—er-—what appeared at the time to be h 

Clat i's fate lay heavy upon those who re- very cl acute danger. It lasted tor some a 

mbered her in the flush of her youthful four or five weeks, and then was—er 

ph, and with that other name, too, veli /, in a somewhat remarkable manner. ol 

the connection of tragedy. You will excu the details I have only = 

And Meriel! Meriel wished for Happi- to confess that the experience taught me . 

ss,’ Francis Manning said slowly. ‘She — the most useful | m of my life to appreci- p 

ipwrecked—wasn't she 7—when she ate thi blessin f satety | I don’t deny that i 

ling to India with some friends.” in the cou of that experience there were al 

With Geoffrey Sterne and his wife.” moments of excitement which 1 intensely - 

\ Lessing told the sad story to the end, enjoyed, but on the whole I found that it 1s ol 

is far as the world knew it. much more agreeable to live in peace.” He lit 

Phere was silence With one accord the — paused for a mor t, and into his eyes there be 
looked at Mrs Ingram, and she leapt a deh tful nile, ‘*1T may add, he 

nised the meanin ot that look, shook said drvly that wite ha relieved me ol id 

ead, and held it her hands with a one great dread. She is good enough to pro- Ne 

ture of ely le vide a spice of uncertainty, which makes it te 

You are thu t t my theo has im possil le that | ill ever have to complain ' we 

led ind that Mericl suund none of thie of monotony ! me 

piness for which s longed Yes! it Everyone | lat Delia, and Delia flicked 

nds like it Hler rut ent in isolation, her long evela ind stare | into space with ho 

i drunken woman as companion, and — an expression of welic innocence But a \ It's 

e result of it all lure! Idon’tdeny it, dimple dipped in’ her cheek Delia at wl 

dear peopl 1 don’t argu On the surtace thirty-cight was still a minx Phere was of j 
it Lb pilil i tale, but we know onl thr more than one man in the room at thal 

surface. No one can read the scerets of moment who envied Lessing the possession it ! 

Mericl’s heart » \ ippy in one thing, of his charmi wile ! dy 

at least—that the time of her loncliness was Phi neral lau subsided, and Mrs = 

rt, and | think there are none amony you Ingram turned to the Squire's wife. ent 

will deny that Mericl is happy 3 So much for Danger !’’ she said smiling ser 

WW teyer m r creed, you will Now, Julict, what have you to report of me; 

ree that such bi ( nselt IVI isa Adventure Your friends will remembet Ing 


how impatiently you were straiming at your no : 








bonds. Has the adventure really come 
. long ?”’ 
, More than one of the listeners felt it an 
effort at that ment to repress a smile, so 
C exceedingly unadventurous was the appear- 
ce of tl rtly dame. Perhaps she felt 
» the covert amusement, for there was a note 
: f defiance in her voice as she took up the 
ullenge. 

Yes, it did,”’ she said emphatically.“ It 
st cert lid, and I have to thank you, 

Mi | m, for making me—e1 
> j ” sO t when the opportunity 
I was ready to take it. Before our 
here, fifteen vears ago, I had drifted 
e bel t nothing adventurous or 
eresting ( 1 ever | ippen to me, and 
I ’ I must n myself to be bored. 
d \fter that | d my way of thinking, 
| expected the chance to come. l am 
e Mr. | I prefer not to give you 
detail [ think I am quite safe in 
ne that no other woman ever met her 
ind in tl xtraordinary circumstanccs 
der which met mine. It was very ad- 

Ir 1 1, and we were engaged 
t once | married in a month, and 
ttled down in the dear old house where we 
e still living with our six children.’’ She 
ed, and | ed around with a warning 


murmur sympathetic- 


' Whenever I sav six,’ people alway 


rmur svt tically, and it’s so mis 
ed. It's it we wanted— lots of 
H ttle head 1 the table! Five sturdy 
$, and on le girl 
Well, at ar rate, vou can’t have much 
enture It w Mrs. Francis 
M ke, the faint Cockney 
of het ounding discordantly in 
t t to ltured tones of her com- 
101 ( I l ire such a th We 
e lour, l er seem to have a tree 
And t l in the country, too 
; i good t id some adventure 
! for there's no chance 
Id ! | Juliet, hotly. ‘Idem 
Can anyt in the world be more 
ro1 tart a new home, and 
vt apy ate hee p , 
w gene! ) ve six young lives 
ed to train for the world’s 
. ¢ ] t those six lives may 
mult to fresh lives, spread 
luc ver ft »! There are 
hee such ad { lite Ss marriage and 
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ears te 


1n5 


parentship, if one can only see them in the 
right light, and ” 
She gave a little laugh, half shy, half apolo- 


seeing. . 


keep on 


gctic, a trifle ashamed of her own intensity. 
‘Ah, well! it’s adventurous enough to have 
a pack of boys who are to ride, 
learning to shoot, trying to copy everything 
that their father can do to-day, hobbling 
home almost every hour of the week with cuts 
I have 

what 
than | 


learning 


and bruises, and breaks, and sprains. 
all the that I 
shall I say ?—I enjoy it 
expected |” 

She stopped pan 
smiled at her across the 
clapped his hands. “I beg to 
motion !”’ he 


adventure need, and 


even more 
ting, and her husband 
room, and silently 
second the 
said, gravely, and there was a 
general stir of laughter. It was pleasant to 
mecta couple of the good old-fashioned type 
which was yearly becoming more rare. Every 
person in the room felt a sincere respect for 
Mr. and Mrs, Anthony Maplestone. 
Well, of course—if you put it 
that,’”’ said Mrs. Manning doubtfully, 


sure I've my best to be a good 


like 
‘I’m 
always done 


mother, and the girls go to school now, which 


makes it easier, but with the boy being 
blind— well, naturally, it’s a tie! Mv hus- 
band tells me he wished for Comfort, and 


We're 
rich, of course, but comfortable, quite com- 
fortable. He 


there’s no doubt but he’s got it. not 


s only to express a wish, and 


it’s there for him, and I keep a first-rate 
cook, But, as I said to him only to-day, 
he doesn't give himself a chance. Always 


slaving 
ticularly for the boy, 


and worrying for someone else, par- 
and now he is getting 
It's 
wonderful how clever blind people become. 
helpful, but, as 


quite big, and able to do for himself. 


Of course we all want to be 


l say, there ts a medium, and everyone 
notices how he has iultered these last years 
If you remember, he used to be quite 
stout 7 


‘Please, Marion ! 
am perfectly well, and my 
atter the boy 
selt posse 
divined a hidden wound, 


spare 


blushes. 1 
ereatest pleasure 


my 


is looking Francis Mannin: 


neverthe- 


spoke 


t 
less his hearet 


with quict ssion, 
and 
unanimously forbore from comment, but 
filteen years 


had 


personality. It was 


known the 
the 
whole 


those who had man 


before marvelled at change which 


come over his 


more than a change, it was a transtiguration 


What trumpet-call had sounded in this man’s 


rouse him from his sleep 


. and 


guests down the stairway. 


gong pealed through the house, and Mr 
of their 


$sion 


stand to watch the proce 
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Then Mrs. Ingram looked around and met 
the John Malham, millionaire, 
leaning back in his chair with his head sup- 
ported on his hand. Of all the men in the 
room he looked the most worn and 
hausted, and she wondered if perchance at 
this very moment his tired brain was evolving 
another Titan scheme by which fresh coffers 
could be added to his store. Her smile had 
more of pity than envy as she addressed 
him ; 

Mr. Malham, it is unnecessary to ask 
your report, All the world knows how you 
have succeeded. It only remains for your 
old friends to congratulate you, and wish 


glance of 


ex- 


you a continuance of your success.’ 

‘“‘ Thanks very much, Mrs. Ingram. Itisa 
great pleasure to be here, and meet you all 
iain. I only wish I could have managed 
to make a longer stay.’’ 

Malham at 
viously annoyed when his wife took up the 
strain, and in her flat voice proceeded to 
enlarge on her husband’s marvellous powers. 
With the obvious intention of avoiding the 
ordeal he bent forward towards Juliet, and, 
pointing to a miniature which hung from her 


was obviously ill ease, ob- 


neck, said in a low voice, ‘‘Is that one of 
the six? The little girl? May I see?” 
Juliet beamed broadly as she held out 

the pearl-rimmed case containing a pretty, 
round, young face. “And you? How 
many have you ?”’ 

None,” he said shortly, and Juliet 
hurried to retrieve her mistake. 

Yes. That’s the girl. A great pet, of 
course. I called her Celia. Her father 


thought it too fanciful, but he had had his 
way about the boys, so I insisted on it. 
It’s such a pretty name, so sweet and win- 

ne, don’t you think so?) And uncommon. 
meets so many Gladyses and Phyllises, 


but sc 
wt ~{) 


own 


One 
seldom a Celia. Did you ever know 


looked at him, and the motherly 
le faded at sight of his tortured face. 
Yes. I knew a Celia,”’ he said thickly, 

and Julict looked in another 


direction, her heart leaping to a swift con- 


hurriedly 


clusion 
He loved a girl called Celia, and she died, 


and he married Lady Anne for her position. 


All his success has not brought him happi- 
ness Oh, the poor, poor man!”’ 

Meantime Lady Anne’s voice had trailed 
into silence, and Rupert Dempster was 
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answering Mrs. Ingram’s unspoken summoné, 
Like Manning he had but little to say, but 
there was all the difference in the world in 
his manner of saying it. 
“IT wished for Eve,’ 
“Here she is!” 
hand through his wife’s arm. As a matter 
of course, he had seated himself by her side; 
as a matter of course, Eve had looked for 
his coming. For all their friendliness and 
courtesy, there was about these two an air 
of detachment from their surroundings, an 
air of living apart in a world of their own, 
fenced round with an ambuscade through 
which no darts could pass. The affectionate 
camaraderie of the Lessings and Maplestones 


he said simply. 
and again he slipped his 


was a good and pleasant thing to witness, 
but the bond which bound these two was 
finer, more exalted. 

Eve's eyes were deep and luminous at that 
moment, but their beautiful glance held no 
remembrance of her All her 
thought was for her man. 

‘‘ Ah, Rupert, yes ! you have gained your 
wish !’’ Mrs. Ingram said She 
looked at the two as they sat side by side, 


( ompantons 


deeply. 


and a reflection of their own radiance 
showed in her own face. ‘‘ It was a great 
wish,’’ she said, ‘‘a wish that was worth 


while, for your treasure can never be taken 
away. Death itself is powerless to divide 
your souls, Dear Rupert, I am glad for 
We are all glad. It is good to have 
you among us to-day.” 

Hereward Lowther bent 
seat, the firelight playing on 
animated face. Throughout the evening he 
had worn an air of expectancy, and now he 
burst eagerly into speech. 

‘* Mrs. Ingram, I have to thank you for a 
tremendously interesting evening. My wite 
told me that she had a special reason tor 
I under- 


you. 
forward in his 


his eager, 


wishing to accept your invitation. 
stood that we were to celebrate some sort o! 


anniversary, but as old friends you will 

| 
remember that she is chary of words, and | 
was entirely ignorant of its nature. I have 


been intensely interested in the history o! 
the various wishes, but I confess that my 
chief feeling has been curiosity. Please tell 


me —what was my wife's wish ?” 

Mrs. Ingram looked at the corner by the 
fireplace where for the last hour a white 
figure had sat silent, immovable, her face 


shadowed by an outstanding beam, Even 


so fifteen years ago had the girl Lilith Wast- 
Q 
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neys watched and waited, until at her 
hostess’s summons she had moved softly 
make her extraordinary pro- 
The remembrance of that 


vivid in the minds of her old 


forward to 
nouncement. 
moment was 
friends, as Mrs. Ingram answered : 
Lilith,’ she said deliberately, 


for Powet1 


*“ wished 


ment the silence was broken 
It was Hereward 


The next m 
by a peal of laughter. 


Lowther who laughed, giving way to a gust 
of amusement with the boy-like unrestraint 
which still characterised his moods. 

Power ! Lilith ? Lilith wished for 
Power ? Of all the inexplicable wishes! 1 


euessed for months but I should 
sed that. Lilith ? the most 
retiring of Look at 


might have 
never hav¢ 


humble and women. 


her now! That’s where she would always 
be if she were not driven forward, hiding in 
some out-of-the-way corner. And you tell 
me that she wished for Power? When 
was that—fifteen years ago? And we have 
been married for twelve. How extraor- 


must have changed ! 
different minds the reflec- 
How extraordinarily Lilith 
but it did not become 


dinarily sh 

Through eight 
tion was pa ng 
remained the same 
mere friends to contradict the verdict of a 


iusband, so they remained silent. 

Well!’’ he said presently, ‘‘ we may 
say that—vicariously—she has gained her 
wish. As my wife he checked himself 


as though fe 
added quickl 


irful of seeming te boast, and 
I am delighted to feel that 


I have been able to provide Lilith with any- 
thing for which she asked.”’ 

Lilith bent forward and sent him a smile 
of acknowledgment. Then her eyes 
travelled round the circle and rested on her 
hostess’s fac« Ihe two women looked at 
one another long and steadily, and a flush 
rcs? into Mrs. Ingram’s checks. 

I think she said quietly, “I must 
reckon = Lilit among my _ successes. Mr. 
Lowther, n I tell you how proud my hus 
band and I feel to number you among out 
guests to-night Ordinary people who can 
mly stand by and watch, feel a profound 
ratitude to workers like yourself, who are 


types of all 


ty] t 


interested. 


that is honourable and dis- 

england owes you a great debt 
Every man present joined in a murmur of 
ssent, for t] 

one and all 


Lowther’: 


political opinions differed, 
acknowledged the singleness of 


two minds 


aim. Across 


one or 
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flitted a remembrance of the tragic eclipse 
which had marked 
career, but in each case the remembrance 
brought with it an increased admiration. 
Not one man in a thousand would have had 
the power to climb out of so deep a ditch ! 
And now, one by one, the eight histories 
had been discussed, and the company in- 
stinctively drew their chairs nearer the fire, 
watching with questioning eagerness the 
eloquent face of the woman whose words had 
had so large a bearing on their lives. Here 
she was, an old woman now, worn to the point 
of breaking, yet vital as ever, with the flame 


the statesman’s early 


of an encompassing sympathy. 

“Ah, dear people,” she sighed, “ dear 
people, it is so good to meet you again! | 
am so grateful to you all for coming. The 
remembrance of this night will be company 
for me during many quiet days. 1 shall have 
much to think over, but at present 1 am con- 
scious only of one thing—that my prophecy 
is truc, is almost ferribly true! We are only 
faintly beginning to understand the real 
power of steady, concentrated will. The 
thing that a man aims for, with a strong, 
Single, undeviating aim, that thing, sooner 
or later, a man can have! So much is cer- 
tain, but I blame myself for not insisting 
more upon the initial question. Js tf worth 
while? Oh, dear people, so often our am- 
bitions are not worth while. An aim which 
is to ride dominant over every call, an aim 
for which all hindrances are to be cast aside, 
must needs have a spiritual nature, if it is 
to satisfy a spiritual being. In the days to 
come, teach your children the importance of 
this great decision ; teach them their power, 
but be sure—be very sure, to teach them to 
think long and earnestly, lest in their blind- 
ness they choose the chaff, and go starving 
all their days!” 

John Malham leant back in his chair, so 
that his face was in the shadow. Francis 
Manning’s eyes gazed deeply into space. 
Across the silence broke the harp-like tones 
of Eve Dempster's voice. 

“Mrs. Ingram, you have gained your own 
It is written in your face that it was 
worth while. Will you tell us what it was ? ”’ 

The hostess looked down at her thin, locked 
hands. Her voice trembled, as she slowly 
recited her answer, dwelling with eloquent 
emphasis upon one of the earlier words : 

* 1 have—LEARNED 
I am, therewith to be content!” 


wish. 


in whatsoever state 
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The little town of Bethlehem is of interest for all time. 





THE STABLE 


AT BETHLEHEM 


Christmas at the Birthplace of Christ 


By BASIL MATHEWS, MA. 


The writer tells 


how he spent Christmas at the scene of Christ’s Nativity. 


= AS comes but once a year!”’ 


the 


carol boys have declared at 


our door every year of my life, and so I 
believed till I experienced what seemed a 


wild freak of the time-machine in cele- 
brating Christmas twice within a fort- 
night The two Christmases seemed 
strange enough in themselves, but it added 


a touch of more than Arabian Night fantasy 


that I should 


two in the 


dom, under the shadow 
watching the gorgeous and 
endless ritual of High 
Mass; while the second 
was spent at the birth- 
place of Christmas itself, 
in the rock-hewn cavern 
of the ancient stable, 
where 
Away in a inger 


The solution of the 
two Christ- 
the embrace 
fortnight lies, 
the fact that 
the Eastern Greek Church 
celebrates its festival thir- 
t after the Roman 


ol course, in 


een days 


Catholic and the Pro- 
stant Christmas of the 
West 
So it came about that 
having sailed from Naples 
a few days after Christ- 
mas in Rome and hailing 


the New Year on the Medi- 
terranean to the sound of 
a ship's band, I found my- 
y 6th, riding 
down 


self on ] mua} 
Out of Jer 


ilem 





celebrate the former of the 
very centre of Roman Christen- 


of St. 


Peter’s, 


Shepherd Boy 
with Sling. 





let 


the Bethlehem 
countless Russian pilgrims. 


in the track of the 
Bearded and 


road 


wrinkled, dressed in black smocks that had 
gone grey with the dust of three thousand 
miles of travel, they trudged steadily on 


in their road-worn, high boots. 


Here a 


party of these devotees knelt in prayer 
before the stone on which Elijah rested ; 
there they bowed to gaze in wonder and 
adoration into the magic Well of the Magi, 
where the Wise Men from the East, having 


become confused in their travel 


Proto: Amerloan Colony 
Jerusalem, 





as to the 
direction in which they 
should go, saw the guiding 
star in the water as they 
stooped to drink, and so 
found Bethlehem and _ its 
Kingly Baby. 

Along the 
strings of 
tawny camels, laden 
mountain high and led 
by rainbow-costumed men 
on absurd miniature 
donkeys, swinging their 
legs in ceaseless rhythm 
and cluck - clucking to 
stimulate the asses. Then 
a wild Bedouin horseman, 


road came 
supercilious 


his Arab’s tail swishing 
the air like a flail, went 
by in a_ whirlwind of 
dust. 


I came at last in sight 
of Bethlehem —a _ jewel 
village set with divine 
artistry in a mount of old 
gold. Jerusalem lay be- 
hind me, northward, glow- 
ing on its height in the 
splendour of the blazing 
sun, in a way that taught 
one why John should see 
the Holy City of his 


Apocalypse to be a City of Gold. Farther 
eastward began those awful ravines and 
that strangely desolate Wilderness’ of 
Temptation that tilts wildly down to the 
Dead Sea. Southward the tawny-grey hills 
leapt up to the blunt steep summit of 
the mountain where the Murderer of the 
Innocents lies under the perpetual execra- 
tion of humanity; while the olive groves 
break with dark emerald the grey of the 
wintry soil. 

Bethlehem itself crowned a rugged hill, 
whose sides were hung with groves of olives 
and of figs, and surrounded by open field 
country where shepherds still watch their 
flocks by night. It was winter still; but 
the grotesquely twisted brown vines sug- 
gested the splendour of riotous purple and 
green that must festoon the hillside in 
summer when the grapes are ripe. 

Lying as it does between the wilderness 
of desolation and the city of David to which 
the whole race of Israel turns, Bethlehem 
in actual situation seems, with divine appro- 





Changing Guards in the 
Grotto of the Nativity. 
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priateness, to mediate between the busy 
noise of active life in Jerusalem and the 
meditation natural to those wilds where 
the shepherd David found his lyrical inspira- 
tions, and our Lord faced and fought the 
Temptation in awful yet glorious isolation. 

As I came in full sight of the village of 
Bethlehem itself, I felt that, however hard- 
ened and blasé a traveller may be, it is 
surely not possible for any man to set eyes 
for the first time upon the last resting-place 
of Rachel, the scene of the exquisite idyll of 
Ruth, the playground of the shepherd- 
boy David and the scene of his royal anoint- 
ing, and the cradle of Jesus Christ Himself, 
without being overwhelmed by the rush of 
recollected story, and stirred in no ordinary 
way by its divine associations. 

As | went through the narrow main 
strect of Bethlehem and saw the fine 
physique and frank, self-reliant bearing 
of the people, it was easy to see the qualities 
by which, in their free life among the hills, 
these people had earned their reputation for 
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IN THE STABLE AT BETHLEHEM 














a 
** Peading their Flocks Photo : Amerioan Coleny, 
by Night.’’ Jerusalem. 
(This is a uniq photograph, specially taken for Tue Quiver, by the light of the stars, of shepherds 
with their sheep on the hills near Bethlehem. In every detail s a replica of the scene when 
the ange hosts came to proclaim “ peace and goodwill to men, 
daiing, physical prowess and ready address. son, black and citron, cloth and linen and 
(nd it was good to know that so fine a people sheepskin. A country lad, with a black 
in so holy a place were recognised as the kid in the fold of his short shepherd cloak, 
most Christian village in all that land which was buying his ten paras’ worth of ‘“ small 
now cringes under the scimitar of the  loaves.’’ And scores of children ran in and 
Crescent out like shuttles of coloured silk. 
My actual entry into Bethlehem had a The Church of the Nativity that faces the 
} grotesque humour of its own, in that I got’ market square is spoken of as the oldest 
involved amo1 a wild troop of horse- piece of Christian architecture in the world. 
soldiery, at illy dashed into the market Indeed, its columns of marble are said to 
Square at a gallop behind the carriage of have come from the ruins of the temple of 
the Russian consul, who had come over for Solomon himself. This Greek Basilica was 
, the Greek Christmas celebrations. built by Helena (Constantine’s mother) in 
fhe market square was the most brilliant the fourth century. Underneath the build- 


kaleidoscope of swiftly changing harmoni- ing, and cut in the solid rock, lies the Khan, 
is colours I have ever seen. Fair “‘ Franks,’’ the stable to which Christianity has always 
brown Syrian warthier Abyssinians, black turned as the cradle of the Faith. 
Nubians, with a continuous thread of Plunging through a small, low, dark 
serious, bearded Russians, went to and doorway into the Greek church, I found the 
iro, while round about, squatting on their air heavy with incense and with the acrid 
Uny stools and smoking ‘‘ hubble-bubbles"’ odour of humanity. The priests were 


with imperturbable calm, sat the patriarchs droning in antiphonal song. Pressing round 
oi the place, swathed in orange and crim- the dense and swaying crowd which watched 
123 


this service by the light of a thousand 
lamps and candles, I came to the entrance 
to the Grotto of the Nativity. 

Here was the apex of pressure and—as 
I found on stooping and going down the 
steps—the climax of asphyxiation. The 
odour of the unwashed of Asia, Africa, and 
Eastern Europe rose up and choked me. 
But pressing on and down, I at last, by 
sheer slow gyration of the gradually moving 
packed pilgrimage, came to the exact spot 





a ome 2 
we Ades SS ee 

In Front of the Church 

of the Nativity, Bethlehem. 


(To the right is the Armenian building 





where Jesus is said to have been born. 
Upon her knees, a girl of nineteen—about 
Mary's age, maybe—knelt and _ pressed 


fervent lips against the floor and moved 
away. 

We went on 
yards away where the manger stood; and 


again to the spot a few 
there again eager pilgrims knelt down in 
dumb adoration. 

Overhead, 


of the Greek Patriarch of Jerusalem him- 


in the church, in the presence 


self, the priests sung and a thousand lamps 
glimmered in gold and_ silver. 
Here, again, in the stable lamps flickered 


jewelled 
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to the left the Catholic ; the 
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in the pestilential air above a seething, 
disordered congestion of humanity. 

I escaped and slipped away, and out of 
the village on to the higher ground. On the 
way I met a young village mother with her 
infant boy. And her eyes showed that she 
thought of her baby what had been true of 
that infant Boy nineteen ago 
here in this villaye—that he was the most 


centuries 


On the edge 


wonderful child in the world. 
of the hill, as the sinking sun mellowed the 
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tall bell tower is Greek.) 
land to a richer ochre, I looked out on the 
green place where the shepherds watched 
their flocks on such an evening as this. 
Not in St. Peter’s, nor in the Basilica at 
Bethlehem, nor sickens one to say 
it—even in the stable itself, would an ornate 
ecclesiasticism, infinitely remote in its ritual 
from the simplicity of Jesus, allow us to 
celebrate His birth with an appropriate and 
joyful worship. But it out in 
the open air, to join song with the host of 
angels in the shafts of heavenly light that 
sun of Christmas 


how it 


Was Casy, 


streamed from the setting 
Eve over the Shepherds’ Field. 
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THE DUST OF LIFE 


Story 


By JOSEPH HOCKING 


CHAPTER IV 
OSTRACISED 


HE same evening Cedric Essex was sit 
ting on a camp chair inthe little patch 
of garden in front of the cottage where he 
had taken up his abode He felt little the 
worse for his experiences of the morning, 
although a kind of languor possessed him. 
Ordinarily he found it next to impossible to 
sit still, the exuberance of his youthful 
vitality ever demanding expression. But 
this evening he sat looking away across the 
sea, where the sun was setting in a glow of 
wondrous glory. The breeze of the morning 
had now gone, and the sea was reminiscent 
of the figure of the old Hebrew seer, “a sea 
of glass, mingled with fire.” Behind the 
cottage the hills rose, covered with heather 
and furze blossom, while away to his right 
the bold, rugged coastline seemed to chal- 
lenge the march of the in-coming tide. 

“No wonder dad used to swear by Corn 
wall,” reflected the lad. “I never saw any- 
thing like it anywhere else.” 

Then his attention was diverted by the 
click of the garden gate, and turning, he 
saw an elderly man accompanied by a young 
girl. 

“Excuse me,” said the former, somewhat 
loudly, “are you the young fellow who is 
staying in this cottage?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he went on, 
“Because I have to thank you for a deed 
of heroism which you performed this morn- 
ing.” And he looked admiringly upon the 
young fellow who rose to his feet at their 
coming. 

Cedric flushed up to the roots of his hair 
He did not know at all what to say. He had 

ue ssed who they were, but, like every other 
healthy-minded boy, hated thanks. 

“But it was nothing at all, sir,” he stam 
nered 

° Ne thing at all—but it was! I’ve heard 
ibout it I went away early this 





and returned only an hour ago, 


but my niece here wouldn’t let me rest until 
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I’'d come to thank you. You may have 
heard of me, ’m Sir Colman Tresize.’ 

“Oh, yes, certainly I’ve heard of you,” 
replied Cedric. “But really 
have bothered. It was nothin, ] hope the 
young lady is—is—that is, that she hasn't 
suffered anything 

“No, thanks to you she’s all right. | 
stopped in the village below, on my Way 


you needn't 


here, and the fishermen who rowed out to 
you told me the story. Thank you, young 
sir, thank you very much indeed. God only 
knows how grateful 1 am! I ought to have 
bathing alone 
I know what 
those rocks are; only last summer two 


I shall never 


warned my niece against 
there after a rough sea. 


people met their death there 
forget it, young sir, never!” 

Cedric stood silent and awkward He 
had not the slightest idea what to say, and 
he felt ashamed of himself for his confusion 
But as he said to himself afterwards, “How 
could a chap hear such things without 
looking like an ass?” 

Involuntarily, however, he turned towards 
would scarcely have 


In common parlance, she was 


the girl, whom he 
recognised. 
what might be called a “flapper,” but 
with a distinction: there was something in 
her dark eyes which denoted character out of 
the ordinary, while her other features, 
though as yet somewhat unformed, foretold 
the fact that in a few years she might be- 
come a woman of no ordinary calibre. For 
the rest, she was rather tall, angular, and 
apparently ill at ease. 

“Tt was a jolly sporting thing of you to 
do!” she cried impulsively, her dark eyes 
flashing and a flush mounting to her rathe1 
“You must have known what— 
I never thought I 


pale face. 
what it meant, too! 
should get out alive.” 

“Anyhow, I hope you will say no mor 
said Cedric, rather nervously, “it 
SO jolly awkward, 


about it,” 
makes a chap feel so 
you know.” 

* Doe it?” asked the girl “Well, I ex- 


pect it must. But there, I couldn't help it. 










































And when ncle knew, he insisted on 
Ye { Sir Colman, “I shall never 
forget it, never, and—and- ” Here he 
eemed at a loss what to say, perhaps be- 
ise he 1 not rightly understood the 
status of the youth to whom he was talking. 
[The fact that he was living in this cottage 
ld suggest that he was poor; on the 
her hand, he instinctively felt that he had 
treat Cedric as an equal, and not as an 
pecunious youth to whom he could offer 
\ yment for services, 
Are you staying here long? ” asked Sit 
Colma 
Another week, I hope,” replied the lad. 
An old l-fellow is coming to see me 
morrow, otherwise I should have left 
4 
‘Sc! l-fel w, eh?” said Sir Colman. 
What | l, if I may ask?” 
And then before Cedric realised what his 
wer meant he told him. 

t tucchester Why, I know it well. 
) doesn’t? And so you’re an old Rug- 
ter boy, eh How long have you left? 

“Just left,’ and Cedric flushed painfully. 
Oh, I nd what’s your name, if I 
Cedr Essex,’”’ was the re ply. 
\ Why, | knew your father, of course I 
1 He wv t Peterhouse when I was at 
; Oh, that’s lucky!’ And Sir Col 
eld t his hand and shook the boy’s 
é \\ , I'd no idea, my dear lad,” 
1 at all Well, this is 
t : = t come up and see us. To 
hat ( K:ssex’s boy should have 
| } service ! I say, Issv, 
- t you heard me speak of 
( | 
, [ t mber,” was the girl's reply 
1 to Cedric, he added, 
It will b plendid if you come up! 
\ t school now? ” continued 

t ler 1 What are you going to 

' vitn | Going on to the ’Varsity 
re r into the Law, or the 

Church, or what: 

I lon’t know,” replied the boy, feeling 
ly fortable The truth is, I 
| te well, to think it out, 
QO And Sir Colman Tresize 
rds might mean. “Yes, 
ht to himself, “ Essex 
1 he will have left very 
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“Then you've not settled whether you'll 
go on to the ’Varsity or not? ” 

“I’ve settled nothing yet, sir. 
well—there are difficulties.” 

“Oh, yes, just so. Well, at any rate, I’m 
thankful to Providence you came down here 
as you did, and I hope to see a good deal 
of you while you remain. Let me think, 
I’m afraid for the next few days I shall 
be engaged, but—can’t you come up next 
Saturday afternoon? ” 

“Tt’s awfully good of you, sir, but my 
friend is coming to see me.” 


You 


see, 


“Oh, bring your friend with you—he’s 
from the same school, is he?” 

‘Te. 

“Oh, then bring him, by all means. No, 
I shan’t have any refusal to that now. 


They must both come, mustn’t they, Issy? ” 

“Fine-looking lad!” remarked Sir Col- 
man to his niece a few minutes later. “ Just 
a straight, clean-minded, British lad, isn't 
he?” 

‘Yes, he seems a good chap,” replied the 
girl, 

“We'll make a party on Saturday after 


noon. We'll invite in two or three of the 
Molesworths, and I’ll send a line to Tom 
Tremaine’s boy and girl to come over. 


That'll be pleasant, won’t it? It’s a long 
lad I like so well! 


It was a jolly plucky thing of him to do, 


' 


time since I’ve seen a 
toc 
The next day Cedric welcomed his friend, 
Roget He reford. 
“It is good of you to come, old chap 


“ 


seen lonely, Ced? 

“Oh, I don’t know that I’ve been lonely 
so much, but-—-well, as I told you, I came 
here to fight things out a bit, you 
You see,” he added slowly, “I’m in 
an awful mess! ” 

“What's this I he: 


since you came here 


dow n 


know. 


ir you’ve been doing 

Rescuer of high-born 
dames or something of that sort? ” 

“Who told you that rot?” 

“Oh, the man who 
station. He talked 
during the whole five miles. 
Sir Colman 
isn’t he?” 

“ It 
hear. 

‘You've fallen on 
What sort of a girl is she?” 

“I'm afraid I didn’t take much notice of 
her. I felt so jolly 
How old is she 


the 


else 


from 
very little 
I suppose this 


drove me 


about 


Tresize is a big gun round here, 


He's the chief landlord, I 


seems so. 


your feet, old man. 


iwkward, you know!” 








Oh, about seventeen, I should think 
She Ss called Granville 
Yes, that’s what the driver said. It 


seems that she’s no end of a swell, too. A 

bit of a harum-scarum though, by all ac- 
' 
count 

“Oh, I didn't notice that. Indeed, she 


struck me as being a quiet sort ot girl, but 
she’s or ¢ od sport for all that od 
I should like to see her.” 
‘Well, vou will have a chance. Sir Col- 


man invited me to go up to the Manor 
House on Saturday, and when I told him 
you wer©re <¢ ming he included you “4 

Good business, old chap! By the way, 


have vou found out anything more about 
that?” 

No,” interrupted Cedric “Have you?” 

Not a breath I’ve been a sort of Sher 

lock Holmes ever since that day, but I’ve no 


inkling 
Do they believe I did it?” 


Roger was silent for a few seconds. 
“There are alwavs a lot of mean skunks, 
you know I wouldn’t bother about it, old 

in, if I were you Let’s forget it!” 

But I can't help bothering Look here, 
you must have heard a lot about it after I 
left What do the chaps think ?’ 

Well, I'm afraid things were made to 
look very black against you,” was Roger’ 
reply [ suppose all sorts of inquiries 
were made, but no one Wa seen to vo into 
your study Of course, someone did yo in, 
but there you are Oh, crowds of chap 
don't believe it a bit, just crowds, but there 


re all rts of storie I’m afraid the ’Var 


ity’s out of the question, ¢ ld chap vd 

Oh, I know that In anv case, it de 
pended upon my getting the scholarship, 
ind now that’ ron , 

My dad would have paid for you,” inter 
rupted Roget But, you see, it’s no use 
now Whether you went Oxtord or Cam 
bridge—but you know what these = storic 

Cedric tood for some econds lookiny out 
ove! the ea Hi eves had become hard, 
ind his lips were tremulous with passion 


find out who did it, Royer, 
| ! | 


woe heticde the bye yirar, 


I mean to 
ind then whoever 


he ma be! But there, that enough about 


™m\ flair I uppose it all settled about 
1 
Yes, [’m going on to Trinity in October 
Old Gogevles has no doubt whatever but that 
I ca et through the Littlego easily 
Ced ighed He was glad that the 
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future of his friend looked so bright; nevei- 
theless, when he thought of what he himself 
should do he bec ame embittered 

Next day, both the lads seemed to forget 
all about school troubles. They bathed and 
rowed and enjoyed themselves generally. 

“It’s splendid having you here, Roger,’ 
said Cedric, as when evening came they 
walked the hills together. 

“And I’m glad to be here, Ced, old man. 
By the way, where is Sir Colman Tresize’s 


away over 


plac e? , 
there, behind those trees.” 
I suppose 


“Over 
“Let’s walk around that way. 
it’s rather a fine old house? ” 
‘IT have seen it,’ replied Cedric, 


“but the villagers speak of it with a sort of 


never 


awe.” 

Half an 
which 
Tresize Manor, and both boys stopped to 
look at it. 


lane 
entrances to 


they entered a 


one of the 


hour latet 


passed by 


“Rather a shabby-looking entrance,” said 
Roger 

“Yes, but think of those old posts there, 
they must be hundreds of years old As for 


the lodge, it is just a picture. The people 


around here say that church and manor 
house were built at the same time—back 
in the time of Henry VII., I think it was. 


I suppose the architecture 1s the same too, 
There ts nothing at all of the parvenu about 
Rg 

‘All the same, I like 


Royer “it's 


Molesworth’s 
finer and 


that 
place better, aid 
More TApPOstny 

He had 


a sound of foot teps, and comin 


scarcely spoken when they heard 


down the 


drive they saw three girl 
‘Let’s get on,” whispered Cedric, “that’s 
that’ 
Who?” asked Rover. 
The girl who -who ” but he did not 


finish the sentence, for Issy Granville, see- 


ing her rescuer, rushed towards him with a 
laugh 

‘Jolly evening, isn’t it?” she said “If I 
hadn't promised uncle, I should feel like 
bathing again. But men are such nervous 


creatures! 


This is my friend, Roger Hereford.” 

Phe one you were speaking about‘ ” said 
the girl, and she nodded towards Roget. 
= 3 soe’ he laughed, “you ought to be 
iwfully proud to have such a friend! 


I am.” said Rover, “and we've been pals 
all our lives, too! 
The girl looked at the two boys awk- 
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k- *It was a jolly sporting thing of you 
to do!’ she cried impulsively’’—p. 126 





want to 
words. 


wardly She seemed to Say somec- 
thing, but couldn’t find Then she 
blurted out, quickly, “It must be grand to 
have a friend as strong and as brave as he 
is,’ and she looked at Cedric admiringly. 

This is Hilda Molesworth,” she added, 
“and this is Nancy. We shall be sceing 


you on Saturday, shan’t we? Good-bye.” 


For some time the boys walked on quietly. 
‘I say, Ced, you are a sort of a hero!” 
said Roger presently. “I was down in the 


to-day and talking 


’ 


village everyone Was 
about you.’ ; 
Oh, I say, don’t, Roger, it makes one 
seem like such a silly fool! After all, it 
was nothing 
“You always did swim like a duck,” said 
Roger. “Why, you have won the swimming 
prize at years. | 
you on your luck, old man.’ 
After some time they descended 
valley again, where the village of Perran 
lay. It was sunset, and th 
people sat at their cottage leant 
over the walls of the harbour, as they r 
lated the latest village gossip. 
“ Awfully isn’t it?” said 
“Just look, that street is only about 
feet call it ‘The 
Broadway.’ they’ve no 


school for congratulate 


into the 
Ze th 


now 


door Ss, or 


picturesque, 
Cedric 
and they 


shall say 


wide, 
Who 
sense of humour? 
Sits 3 little h 


seven 
” 


dirty le,” was Roger’s 
When they reached the quay a group of 

fishermen turned at their approach. 

“Evenin’, sir, ’ow b’ce likin’ thaise p: 


hon 29 
thnenr 


arts, 


“Oh, it’s glorious,” said Cedric. 
‘Ope you'll stay a” long time, sir. We 
sha’ant forgit you in a ’urry.” 
\wfully kind of you,” replied Cedric. 
“We d ’ear that the Squire do think a 
terr’ble lot of ’ee.” And the boatman looked 
it Cedric admiringly “Where ded ’ee 
learn to swim, Slr, makin’ so bould ? ’Ave 
"ee lived by the Say : ll your life? ” 
“Oh, I learnt at school,” replied the boy. 
“Was that by the say, sir?” 
“Oh, no,” re plied Cedric, 
bath 


“we had swim 
there, and it was near a river, 
Oh, indeed, Sit We be told it wa i 
terrble grand school. But you be 
ild to go to school, bean’t ’ee? ” 
O} ves, far too old!’ laughed Cedric, 


companion Waly 


brave n 


as he ¢ ew hi 
\r d hie cha 
fishermen 


p, ean "’ thev heard one 
“Old Jimmy Jory, 


of the say. 
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who went out with the boat, do say that he 
never seed a chap swim like it before. He 
just skidded through the water! 
be a plucky beggar, 

“They look upon you as a sort of demi- 
god,” laughed Roger, when they 
of hearing. 

“Tt feel as though he 
could take a first prize as an idiot,’ laughed 
Cedric. 

Both the lads looked forward very eagerly 


He must 


too.”’ 
were out 


makes a fellow 


towards Saturday, when they were to pay 


their promised visit to Tresize Manor. 
Nothing further was said about Cedric’s 
school trouble, and the boy appeared to 


have thrown aside all dark and uncomfort- 
able memories. 

They had their lunch early on 
day, so as not to be late 
point of starting, when they saw a man 


the Satur- 
, and were on the 
coming towards the cottage. 

‘Looks like a gentleman’s servant of some 
sort,” was Roger’s comment as he came up 
to the door. 

“Mr. Cedric E 
questioningly. 

“Yes,” replied Cedric. 

7 
And the man walked away quickly. 


Cedric tore open the 


ssex, sir?” said the man 


letter for you, sil No answer, sir.” 


envelope rather 
eagerly, but when he had read a few lines a 


look of utter dismay fell upon his face. 


“Great Scott!” he gasped. 

“What is it, old man?’ 

Cedri passed the letter to his friend with- 
out a word, who seemed almost as be 


wildered as himself. 


“Who can have done such a beastly mean 
thing?” he cried indignantly. 
This was what he read: 
“Sir,—I have just received a_ letter, 
telling me the circumstances under which 


School. Although I 
thankful to you tor 
I think 


concern d if 5 u dao 


left 


never cease 


Ru rche ter 
being 


you 
can 
the service you rendered my nicce, 
it will be best for all 
not pay your promised visit here to-day. 
“Yours regretfully, 

COLMAN TRESIZE.” 

could have done it?” 


' 
wn trick to play: 


‘Who 
Ri er. “Tt Wa al kk \\ d 
Cedric stood still for 


raspe d 


some time without 


“Wouldn't I 


peaking or even moving 
like to know who did it! he gasped pre- 
enth “Tll find out too.” 

9 


‘But how can 


you? 
é 


if) 
































































I'll > and ask 
om ard See 
eyes 
¢ } ] , 7 ri ] Vv 
‘ h + ‘ 
fuse me, ip 
Some fe has 
his knife me, 
you know | I 
"t ki If I 
ask Sir (¢ na 
Ss ¢ h of a 
} t + te ll 
1 al t it 
ind the ls ans 
I shall f out 
who did tl 
( n Roger, 
Bi ' 
But can’t 
» alter t!? 
\ visi- 
r, f 1 t 
t to 
m Vi vou 
me mé 
Roger? 
| t " 
l Rover 
} mf tabl 
\ I don’t 
w §S * mn 
1] ? 
I t 
vi , 
But I 
, res | ff 
: 
| 1] 
y i = 
5 B 
w, I t help «1 don’t want your thanks. I won't Drawn by 
have them!’ replied Cedric’’—p, 152. Caan aang 
\ t ( 
> face somewhat drawn, and to the house and he must, as he termed it, 
S eye ! d angry. “face the music.” 
Whe he found himself in the “T came in answer to your letter, sir,” he 
ry of Tresize Manor, he felt that he blurted out, when Sir Colman entered the 
| icting foolishly. It might room. “I have come to ask a favour—~-” 
e been more dignified on his part to have “I'm more sorry than I can say,” said the 
tten to Sir Colman, but he could not older man, “but by some means the young 
back now. He had obtained admission people have also found it out.” 
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und out what? ” 
About 


see, it would be 


asked the boy. 
yuble. And, 


uncomfortable for all 


your school tr you 


very 


of you if met this ternoon.”’ 


you 
Excuse ,’ said Cedric hotly, “ but 


I did not ask to come, and | 


me, Sil 
would not have 
Will you 


who 


been here now but for a purpose. 


ough, sir, to tell me wrote 


u about this business 


10 not understand, said Su Colman 
took 
trying to 
really did it It 

ing to do that I 

a pall ol 


and it 


place,” went on 
find 


Was 


since it 


‘I’ve been out the 


such a 
wouldn’t touch him 


tongs, except to wring his 


seems to me that the fellow who 


you must know mething about it. 


you are a sportsman, sir, you'll tell me 


ric scarcely knew what he was saying. 


simply carried away by the influ 


of the moment, and, as a consequence, 


words which in his calmer moments 


uttered 


would never have passed his lips. 
Then you deny it aid Sir Colman. 


do! What de 


thing ?” 


Deny it, sir, of course | 
cent chap would do such 
investigated ? ” 
sir, I 
ether ignorant 


matte! 


But was not the 
] 


dont know about that, only 


alto 


swine hi: 


w that I'm about it 
his knife into me, 
a part 


you'll only 


jurse, some 
writing to y must be 
whole iness If 


who it Was 


ind hi and 
parcel of the 
tell me 

sible,” said Si 
hard = Te 


would not be a 


iturally that’s imp 
Colman, and his voice became 
e your own words, it 


rtsmanlike thing to do to 


betray a con 
ce 
\\ he n one fe llow h I 


the back 


Naturally the one 


tabbed another in 


who wrote to me,” 


interrupted the me to have 
knowled e 
here Look here, 


sorry for thi I 


Squire, “ wishes 


ome about the people I have 


he added, “I’m awfully 


know have rendered 
me reat ervice, and and 

Chen you believe I did it, and won't tell 
I to yu cried the boy 
well ! I’m Ory | came 
tid Sir Colman, 
ke a clean breast 
Nothing is gained 
f the truth, 


And 


interrupted Cedric 
Pll find out the 


name of the 


must know some- 
or he wouldn't have played 
trick.” 

me, Fssex, it wasn’t a boy who 
replied Sir Colman. “I 
much as that, but 
fellow-scholar | 


1 quite understand your 


boy who wrote you He 
thing 
such a 


about it, 
low-down 
“Excuse 
wrote me at all, 
did not 
alter 


mean to Say as 


you have accused a 
could do no other 
anger and disappointment at not meeting 
the young people this afternoon as I had 
Not 
that I thank you any the less for what you 
did the othe 

‘I don’t 


them ! 


arranged, but, you see, it’s impossible. 
day 

your thanks 1 won't have 
Cedric “As for 
afternoon, will 
that I 


orry I've 


want 
replied 
this 
to remind 


coming 
allow me 
didn’t ask to 


up here vou 
you again 
and I’m come now 


like 


reflected, on his way back to the cottage, 


come, 


“jy dare Say l behaved a clown,” he 


‘but I couldn’t help it. It was worse than 
Old 
no chance for 


though 


there’s 
It might 
a plot to ruin 


Goggles Sut there, | can see 
me anywhere now 
there 


seem as were 


me! 

distorted, and it 
knew of his 
even go through 


that the had 


Cedric’ vision was 
that 


dared not 


seemed to him everyone 
disgrace He 
the village, ror feal story 
leaked out. 

‘It settles 
This 


there’s 


me, at all events,” he cried. 


story will dow me everywhere, and 
nothing for me but to get out of 
the country But I’m sorry for old Roger, 
fun 


asked 


rain, and Cedri 


it’s a shame to spoil hi 
‘What did he say 


the two boys 


Roger, when 
blurted 


very unparliamentary 


met 
out his experiences i 
terms 

this will do 


*Tve 


“The chap who'll do any- 


heard about 


believed 


thing,” cried the lad 


secret enemies before, but I never 


in it until now It's evident someone hates 
me, and whatever I do this lie will be hashed 
up apain t me 
Nonsense, Ced, 
be forgotten in 


-'¥4 


will 


old will all 


man It 

time 

Rotha 
me, 


Aunt 
decided 


and in the meantime 
break her he irt It’ 
thou rh, Rove 

“is 


I'm voing to 


what 

Canada, or such 
“Excuse me for 
know I haven't 
this afternoon, 


| am sorry to 


some 
place, replied the boy 


leaving you, old man. I 


the manners of a vard-dog 
and | 


poil your fun! 
Oh, stow that, 


must get away alone 


Ced' T am sorry for 
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DRI=PED 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 
FOR XMAS WEATHER 


PROOT 
ke 


SNOW PROOF—SLEET PROOF—CHILI 


IRI-PED" sole lea I we 
“e . 


i I ry ‘y ‘ ' t 
ind old Lad i tand t } ul 
tu DRI-PED oled bo« 
I thin the ‘* DRI-PED e may be, it never lets in wet 
“DRI-PED" GIVES DOUBLE ORDINARY 
WEAR AND KNOCKS POUNDS OFF THE 
BOOT BILL. 


IMPOR TANT. — See 








uu. But we'll find out the beggar who did 


When I de he'll know it!” And 
edric’s eve burned with anger. “See you 

n in an hour, old chap And _ he 
hed away i ( 

CHAPTER V 
THE THOUGHTS OF \OUTH 
HERE is only one other incident neces- 
sary to record during Cedric’s further 


at Perranzeth. On the day following 


his interview with Sir Colman Tresize he 
made his way to a lonely spot some dis- 
tance from the village, Roger, for some 

m or another, having declined to 
company him The air was warm and 
almy, and he lay quietly, his head pil 
wed in some soft heather. How long he 
there he did not know, but presently 

was aroused to the fact that someone 

: near him, and looking up he saw the 
rl whose life he had saved some days 
yefore He immediately rose to his feet, 


nd took a step forward, then, recollecting 


it had taken place, he stood still, awk- 
ird and contused 
Look here come to 


id the girl. “I've 


peak to you I was afraid IT shouldn't have 
chance of seeing you again, but when I 
iw you walking by yourself, I determined 
follow you. I hope you didn’t think 
that * and then the girl hesitated, and 
ecame almost as confused as he. “I heard 
f what took place between Uncle Colman 
d you vesterday, he went on, after a 
ew econd hesitation, “and I wanted to 
n't believe you did it 


a fr 


ell you that I di 


you couldn't! 
That's good of you,” replied the boy, 
i) it evide ntly your une le believes I did = 
Yes, he seems to believe that the source 
m which he got his information could 
it be wrong I tell you | was mad! It 
eemed such a mean thing to doubt you 
Iter—after what you did! I told uncle 
too fut Tom Tremaine, who came 
eT “sterday he had somehow vot wind 
= i 
Who’s Tom Tremaine?” asked Cedric 
He’s a boy who lives at Trevadlock, a 
lew mile é there.” And the girl 
inted northward ‘He’s an Eton boy, 
nd he said he ot a letter from a Rug 
ester fellow, who told him all about it.’ 
Who was the Rugchestet chap, I'd like 
know isked Cedric quickly 
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“But he 


sorry, 


*T don’t know,” replied the girl. 
told the I'm jolly 
but you can just see how it was. Of 
it isn’t true, that’s impossible, but you can 


others about it 


course, 


see what the others thought.” 





‘Nothing but a mean hound would do 
such a thing, of course,” was Cedric’s hot 
reply. “Fancy going to a master’s desk 
and copying out examination papers! 
Why, it was—was— : 

‘I told them you couldn't do it,” said 
the girl. “You are too good a sport for 
that! All the same, uncle couldn’t have 
let you come—you would have been just— 
well, mad! Did you have any enemies at 
the school?” she went on 

“If I had I never knew of it,” replied 
Cedric “But there vou are, the thing was 


made as black against me as it was possible 
to make it. Being in the Sixth Form, I had 
a study to myself, and a copy of the papers 
desk. Why—why a 

“Tt was jolly hard lines!” cried the girl 


was shoved in my 


sympathetically 
‘I wish I the skunk 
did it!” “Te 
neck, I would, even if I had to swing for 
it!” And flushed passion. 
“That's a nice Christian feeling ! 
“Christian feeling!” cried the boy. “How 
could a fellow help hating a cur who would 
do a thing like that?” 
“Funny, isn’t it?” she laughed. “I 
couldn’t help thinking of it at church this 


find who 


the 


could out 


cried boy wring his 


his face with 


The vicar was preaching on the 
and I wondered what 
he would do in a case like yours. Yes, it’s 
No, please, don’t come back with 
me. I I was wrong in following 
you, but I just couldn't help it. I wanted to 
tell you that— but, of course, I didn’t believe 


morning 
duty of forgiveness, 


funny. 
dare say 


in it, and I'm awfully thankful to you for 
what—what you did the other day. I wake 
up of a night screaming sometimes. I fancy 
myself neing dashed against that awful 
rock {” And as she held out her hand, 
Cedric saw the tears in her eyes, saw, too, 
that her lips trembled. “Good-bye,” she 
said, and Cedric thought her voice was 
husky. 

The issues of life depend on very little 
things. Perhaps, but for the tremor in her 
voice, the quivering lips, and the tear- 
dimmed eyes, Cedric’s heart would never 
have been set to leaping so wildly. He was 


only a bov, but there, in the quietness of 
that Sunday of the 
sobbing of the sea, he seemed to enter into a 


evening, within sound 








new world. For the first time in his life he 
had fallen in love, and the fact made the 
world new to him. 

He sat on the cliff alone for more than 


an hour, wondering, resolving, praying. 
The thoughts of youth are long, long 


thoughts, and to Cedric the future was made 
all-glorious by his love. He would prove 
his innocence, he would fight, he would con- 
quer, he would make himself worthy of this 
school-girl whom from that moment he 
idealised. 

Before the boys left Cornwail he made his 
confession to his friend 

“Roger,” he said, “I’m going to make 
myself worthy of her, and I’m 
marry her.” 

Roger laughed quietly, but said 
Perhaps he was wondering at the light in 
his friend’s eyes. 

“Cedric,” said his aunt on his return, “do 
you remember a boy at Rugchester called 
George Winchester ? ” 

“Remember old George, I should think I 
do! Why, I was his fag. He 
fifth when I went there.” 

“T had a letter from him while you were 
in Cornwall. 

“Did he tell you what about, aunt? 

“Not exactly. There seems to be 
project in his mind that he wants to discuss 
with you. He’s just left Oxford.” 

“T shall be jolly glad to see him,” 
Cedric’s reply. 

Two days later George Winchester came, 
and before long he was eagerly setting be- 
fore the lad the projects he 
mind. 

“No, we won't talk about that business of 
Ced,” 


rong to 


nothing. 


was in the 


He wants to see you.” 
” 


some 


was 


had in his 


yours, was his reply, when the boy 


broached the subject. “It isn’t worth con 
sidering. Of course you didn’t do it. It’ 
confounded hard on you, and enough to 


drive a fellow mad. Who the Uriah Heep 
is it is impossible to say, but there it i 
Yes, I’m closed lots of 
against you, and that’s why I’ve come to 
see you.” 

George Winchester was a good specimen 
of an athletic English youth. He had a 
pleasant face, laughing blue eyes, and w: 
of good general appea He was any 
thing but brilliant an_ intellectual 
standpoint, and was f 
before he crept into the Sixth Form at R 


afraid it’ doors 


rance. 
rom 


nineteen years of e 


chester. His father had made up his mind 
that George should be a scholar, and was 
blindly oblivious to the fact that he did not 
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He had 
S( hool 
and at the ’Varsity, but had constantly con- 


possess the scholar’s instincts 


werked conscientiot sly both at the 


tradicted his father’s belief that he was fitted 
He had just man- 
a pass degree and no more, 
declared to his 
father on his return, “is of no more use t 
me than side-pockets to a frog!’ 

His father was at length compelled to see 
that he had made a mistake about his son, 
and although he was greatly disappointed, 
was too wise a man to persist further in his 
mistake. A career was therefore 
and the of both father 
had to be turned to different 


scholastic career. 


for a 
aged to obtain 


and “a pass degree,” as he 


scholastic 
given up, attention 
and son 
channels. 

‘I was awfully sorry to disappoint dad,” 
said Winchester to Cedric, “but what was 
the use of it? I know I haven't got the 
brains. I’m not a fool, but the idea of my 
going in for one of the learned professions 

why, it’s absurd!” 

“Well, what are you going to do? ” asked 
Cedric. 

“That’s what I came to talk to you about. 
As you know, dad isn’t a rich man, and it 
rreat deal of sacrifice on his part 
Well, here I am, 
between two- and three-and-twenty. I’m not 
the Services; I know nothing 
about business, and if I stay in England 
I’m sure I couldn’t get a living, and I’m 
on dad than 
I am fond 


meant a 


to send me on to Oxford 


fit for any of 


not going to make it harder 
here’s one thing 


I know horses 


I can help. 17 
of, Ced, and that’s farming. 


y 
and love them I think I know a good deal 


about cattle enerally 

“But what are you driving at?” asked the 
boy. 

“Dad couldn’t afford to set me up on 
anything like a decent farm here in En 
land, neither should | like if but land 1S 


and only ! t week I had 


cheap in Canada 


a letter from a chap who’s done well there. 
Now do you see what I mean: 

You mean that you want to go t 
Can ida?” 

‘IT mean that I’ve persuaded dad. He 
can’t give me much money, d I wouldn't 
let him if he could. In this letter I got 
from Tom Gray, he tells me that there's 


some land near him which can be got for a 


song, and although it’s a hard life it’s 4 
healthy one, and, if you're faithful to 
Nature, she’s very gener is to you, and will 
ive you return for what you give to her 
Ilow does it appeal to you, Ced?” 
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The lad became thoughtful. He loved an 
open-air life, but he had never considered 
becoming a farmer. As for going to 
Canada, he had never dreamt of it until a 
few days before 

For half an hour George Winchester un- 
folded his plan. He spoke in a _ hearty, 
boyish way concerning the life in the great 
Dominion which was beginning to loom 
largely in the life of the world. He told 
of villages which, five years before, were 
simply a few wooden houses, but had now 
become great towns; of men who, strong 
and brave, had, in spite of climatic and 
other difficulties, wrested a fortune out of 
virgin soil. He quoted the opinion of states- 
men, who held that, in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, Canada would become one of the most 
important parts of our British Empire. 

“Directly I heard of your trouble, Ced, I 
thought of you,” went on George impul 
sively. “As I said, of course you nevet 
did it. Some flat-footed swine of a fellow 
owed you a grudge, or something of that 


rt. But there it is—it’s made everything 
jolly awkward for you. But why should 
vou care? Come out with me into a new 
country. The one thing that kept me from 


making up my mind when I was at Oxford 
was that I couldn't face the idea of going 
out there on a farm alone, but you and I 
have always been good pals. At any rate, 
ou could try it for a year or two. It would 
rive you time to look around.” 

Phat same night Miss Rotha Essex joined 
in the discussion. Although she was heart- 
ore at the thought of Cedric leaving 
Iengland, she could not help believing that 
it would be the best possible thing for him, 

1 before they went to bed Cedric’s mind 
He found, on talking 
the matter over with his aunt, that he was 


\ nearly made up 


e possessor of over three hundred pounds, 
nd this, although it was entirely inadequate 
to send him to the 


enough, especially if united to the sum 


Varsity, might be 


George Winchester could command, to 
in life in Canada 
\ few months later, Cedric Essex found 
himself with George Winchester on a tract 


of land some three days’ journey from 
\\ innipes It took him ome time to decide 
finally to take thi tep, but he was eventu 
lly led to see that this was on the whole the 
best course he could pursue It was prob 
ly a rash undertaking, as neither George 
Cedric had any knowledge of farming, 

nd only a vague idea of what Canadian 
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life meant. Both of them read all the books 
at their disposal bearing on the subject, and 
made every inquiry in their power, and when 
finally their minds were made up, they 
decided to spend a few months with a 
man named Gray, who was a friend of Win- 
chester’s. Here they learnt some elementary 
truths in relmtion to Canadian life and Cana- 
dian farming; then before they were really 
ready for their work, they insisted upon 
starting on their own account, and risk- 
ing their all upon the tract of land to 
which Winchester had referred in their first 
interview. 

As may be imagined, the change from the 
life of a public-school boy to that of a Cana- 
dian prairie was violent in the extreme. The 
great wild wastes of land, where one might 
travel hundreds of miles without meeting a 
single soul, the awful silences, and the 
rigour of the climate can be better felt than 
expressed. Still, both of them were young 
and enthusiastic, and both of them made up 
their minds to succeed. Tom Gray proved 
a very valuable friend during their pre- 
liminary experiences. He gave them a 
reat many hints concerning the nature of 
the land and of the course they should 
adopt. But for him they would doubtless 
have made many mistakes, and made their 
enterprise almost impossible from the start. 
They completed all their arrangements con- 
cerning the purchase of the land early in the 
spring of the following year after Cedric 
had left Rugchester, and then, the land 
being yet in the grip of the winter frosts 
and snows, they set to work building their 
place of residence. As may be imagined, 
this was of the most primitive nature, but 
they worked with a will and almost laughed 
at their hardships and privations 

‘At all events, George,” said Cedric, 
when at length their house was completed, 
“it’s wind-tight and water-tight. What more 
can we want, and why isn't a wooden house 
as good as a stone one? I know it will be 
mighty cold in winter, and hot in summer, 
this galvanised roof of ours makes that 1n- 
evitable, but then we didn’t come here for 
comitort 

“For that matter, it’s quite dandy!” re- 
plied Winchester “We had our windows 
all sent up ready from the window-manu- 
facturers in Winnipeg, and I consider that 


our house is nothing less than miraculous 
The building of it has kept us from moping 
too. In a few weeks now we shall start 


turning our first furrow and trying to over- 
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oks which face us.” 
ind It is not my pur- 
hen pose tc dwell at 
hey creat length on Ced 
a rics experience as a 
m- Canadian farmer, 
- t some little 
na- attenti must be 
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pon é he lived the re 
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rst h wed in later days. 
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ne endeavour. To Ced- 
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on ke a evelation 
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nd he harnessed his 
ost ( Che ir 
heit vas chill and clear; *** Winchester,’ said Cedric suddenly, ‘which has Drawn by 
ned, the silence was won done most for you, Oxford or Canada?’”’—p, 139, "a72/4 Copping. 
ow erful. All round 
hed m was a wide stretch of land which seemed imple ments as well as seed Neither, in- 
) him a great wilderness, and it was for deed, were they capable of dealing with a ' 
ar him and his friend to make this wilderness very large area. Even as it was they had 
ted, bloom and blossom King Frost had obtained more than was necessary for theit 
nol ven up hi rip on the soil The days immediate needs, and certainly enough to 
Ml were lengthening, and, as it seemed to him, tax every power which they possessed. 
+ 5 the land seemed to say to him, “Come, use In one sense it was almost pathetic to see 
ner, €; give yourself to me: give your seed to these two young fellows, one only a_ boy, 
e, and I will yield you a hundredfold.” grappling with wild Nature They were 
ed \nd so, although he knew nothing about able to obtain the services of only one man 
larmer’s work, the spell of the great who knew anything about Canadian life, 
sg intry was upon him, and as the plough and they had to depend upon their own fore- 
lows turned the first furrow he felt his heart sight and their own labour for everything 
anu quiver with a joy which he had never which they might obtain. The life at 
that ealised before Rugchester and Oxford became almost like 
u Of course, their capital did not allow phantoms of the brain Of what use to 
g ‘em to obtain a very large tract of land, them was Greek and Latin now? Of 
tart especially as they had to buy horses and what use higher mathematics and ancient 
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history? Perhaps none at all, and yet 
doubtless a knowledge of these things had 
their value, while the life of a public school 
and a university were not without their 
influence on the career of George Win- 
chester and Cedric Essex. They never 
stopped to consider it, but the qualities 
which had been developed on the Rugchester 
playing-fields stood them in good stead now. 
They needed patience, they needed endur- 
ance, they needed a quick eye to grasp possi- 
bilities and to make the most of every situa- 
tion. Thus their training was not without 
value. 

After the ploughing came the time of 
sowing, and this was followed by a hundred 
other duties which awaited them during 
the months their grain grew and ripened 
for the harvest. Those months were strenu- 
ous in the extreme, and the young fellows 
made many mistakes and gained much by 
experience. But in spite of everything 
Nature did in some degree reward them for 
their labours. It was not what they hoped 
for or expected, but when the last sheaf 
of grain was bound, they knew that they had 
not laboured in vain, or spent their strength 
for naught. 

After harvest was passed and they had 
sold their grain, they had to prepare for the 
long winter which lay before them, and for 
the duties which faced them, and it was dur- 
ing the winter that their fortitude, their 
hopefulness and their endurance were put 
to the utmost test. Their nearest neighbour 
was twenty miles away, and there were no 
roads worth speaking of. Indeed, roads bh: 
came entirely obliterated by the snow which 
fell almost as soon as the winter months had 
set in. Week after week, month after 
month, winter held everything in its ic \ 
grip. For weeks at a stretch they never 
heard the sound of anyone’s voice but thei 
own. It seemed like a land of death. A 
man might die and no notice be taken of it. 
1 no one interested to 
find him. And yet Winchester and Essex 
enjoyed it. The air was clear and pure and 


He might be lost, ar 


life-giving. while the circumstances of their 
life seemed to strengthen and enrich every 
fibre of their being. As Cedric quickly 
realised, life in Canada was not a holiday 
jaunt, it was a stern struggle between man 
and Nature, and if the man were weak or 


half-hearted, or lazy, or failing in persist 
ence Nature would crush him or throw 
him aside as a useless cumberer of the 


rround If, on the other hand, he were 
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brave and determined, if he would not 
admit a failure, and if he would not yield 
to disappointment, then Nature in the end 
became his ally and his friend. 

Cedric had not been long in Canada, how- 
ever, before he realised that he could not 
spend his life as a Canadian farmer. He 
was not cast in that mould; he was not fitted 
for that kind of life. Day by day it was re- 
vealed to him that his place was among his 
fellow-men rather than in a lonely region 
where practically nothing happened from 
day to day. Not that he was miserable— 
far from it. For the time, at least, he en 
joyed the experiences which came to him 
there, and although he did not philoso 
phise upon it, he was day by day becoming 
stronger, more self-reliant, and more self 
controlled. Indeed, so enamoured was he of 
the life they were living that he ceased t 
regret the circumstances which made it im 
possible for him to spend three or four 
years at Oxford or Cambridge. 

Another year passed away, and still 
Cedric and his friend found themselves on 
their farm, their whole interest centred in 
its success. 

“We're going to do well this year, Ced,’ 
said George Winchester one evening as they 
stood watching the broad stretches of wheat 
which were already beginning to ripen. 

No one who had known them two years 
before would at first glance have recos 
nised them now. George Winchester had 
been noted for his care in the selection of 
t} 


his tailor, for his well-fitting clothes, and 


for the perfect harmony which always ex 
isted between the colour of his socks and 
ties and other garments, while Cedric, as 
soon as he had become a “blood,” rejo 
in having a certain amount of liberty 
relation to his attire. Now, however, their 
clothes were weather-stained and toil-worn; 
their faces were browned with the hot, burt 
ing sun; while their hands were hardened 
and roughened by continuous labour. Per- 
haps the kind of life they had been liv- 
ing had robbed them of something of the 
springiness of their walk and the military 
precision of their movements, and yet ! 
was casy to see that they pi sessed some 
thing now of which they knew nothing then 
a quiet cont lence, a steady endurance 


which is only ined by being brought face 
to face with the great realities ol lite 
Cedric, indeed, had changed more than 
Winchester. He had left Rugchester a b 

of eighteen, and he had suddenly become 4 
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man [he incident of the examination 


rot papers had a eater influence upon him 
d he real l It was not merely a 
( tter of his not going to Oxford or Cam- 
dge, it was the setting into motion ol 
W 1 fore which affected his whole 
t il 
He Ye I think we hall do well, George,” 
ted was his repl But every penny will have 
re be wallowed up We need new 
his chinel I e ] ( and more help.” 
We n’t expe to make our fortune in 
1 »’ was Winchester’s reply 
" I’m af lo not see a fortune at all; 
en l, we're ettiz i. living, and—and | 
nk we e learning to live. Anyhow, 
ve | work.” 
Cedric wv ectly right in his pro 
conc luture Their second 
f rvest It i good one, was only 
el ( their immediate need, 
n evel realised that 
ndurance were essential 
© who would garner a 
( a could only do so 
nt, and long-continued 
ure estl Cedric, vid 
1 rd rvest wa 
ked the lad 
Id 1 was Win 
puuise 
t we have been 
( 
( ve have been,” re 
\\ Qt « rst we came 
ex t Canadian life as 
en il just a couple of school 
I We knew no 
nothing of the hard 
noth of the ways of 
het ’ nd e made heaps of mi 
l the life, and shall be 
t few vears lonvet 
I rf 
Pe l ed the boy ‘T think 
, th the idea of findin 
] { , if I had one on to 
I e | I ild have been just 
of tal my degree I think I 
blue, too; at any rate, 
ld have contracted 
of « ‘ I should have 
very | about my ties and 
I [ have belor ed to my col 


CI et te perhal to the ’Varsity 
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first-class deyree, I might have got into one 
of the Services.” 

They were both sitting in camp chairs 
under a rough veranda which they had 
placed in front of their wooden homestead, 
and were looking over a broad tract of land 
which was fringed in the distance by a belt 
ol trees. 

“Winchester,” said Cedric suddenly, 
“which has done the most for you, Oxford 
or Canada? ” 

Winchester was silent for a few 
before replying. “I’m glad I went to Ox 
ford,” he said, “although it was no prepara- 
this. In a sense, Oxford was play- 
ing with life, while here I’ve been living 
By Jove, Ced, this place has done more 
towards preparing you for life than either 


sec onds 


tion for 


of the ’Varsities would have done.” 
“Do you think so? 


” 


“T’m sure of it 


“And yet I wish I had gone somehow,’ 
aid Cedric quietly. “I wonder what the 
beggar is doing who stole those examination 


papers?” 
“You've never forgiven him, I suppose ?’ 


1id Winchester quietly 


“And I never shall! said Cedric be 
tween his set teeth I've a feeling, you 
know, that ’m going to find out all about 
that business, and whenever I do, woe be- 
tide him! It shall be an eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth. Yes, T'll pay him 
out, and with compound interest.” 


“Don’t you feel the air is chilly to- 


night?” asked Winchester after they had 
sat some time without speaking. “It might 
be April instead of nearly harvest time. 
I'm dead tired, too, and [’m going to 
bed.” 


The following morning Cedric woke with 
a shiver. It might have been winter instead 
of summer. The air was crisp and cold and 
and one hand, which had been lying 
numbed 


ue dread in his 


biting, 
outside the bedclothes, was almost 
with the cold With a vag 
heart, he leapt out of bed and looked out 
of the window, and as he looked a feeling 
came into his heart. 

houted, “come here! 


of tear 
“Winchester,” he 
“\What’s the matter?’ 
“ There’s something wrong with the wheat. 
It’s changed colour!” 

Changed colour?” And a seconds 
later his friend stood by his side. “So it 
has What can it mean?” 

“It’s the frost, George. 
months ago. 


few 


Tom Gray told 


about it a few He said he 





me 














had lost one whole harvest by one of these 
late frosts.” 

Cedric was rapidly clothing himself while 
he spoke, and a few minutes later he was 
wheat to which his at- 
tention had been drawn. There could be no 
about it, a heavy frost had fallen 
during the night, summer time as it was, 


and laid its deadening fingers upon the ears 


standing amidst the 


doubt 


of wheat in which the grain was beginning 
to swell 
all,” said 


that his 


atter 
noticed 


It may not be so bad 
Winchester, but Cedri 
friend’s voice was almost toneless 

It may not all be destroyed if we have 
no more frosts,” said Cedric, “but another 
night would mean that there’s nothing here 
And how much 


of any value but the straw. 


is wheaten straw worth? ” 
“How we slaved, too! ” said Winchester. 
“We've worked night and day almost.” 


The 
apain looked 
that the frost 
both 


would be ho 


Their worst fears were realised 


following morning, when they 
out of the window, they saw 


had 


young 


again made its and 
men knew that 
harvest for them 


\\ ere 


presently 


appearance, 


there 


Winchester 
returned to the 
breakfast. 
after a while. “We 
seed. We shall 
We ploughed 
risked our 
' Still, it’s no use giving 


his is the 


ruined ! said when 


they house and 
began to prepare their 
Yes,” said Cedric 
hall have no money to buy 
have no money to to 
land this 
all, and now-—-thi 


up hope We must 


extra sprin and we 


Walt a bit. 


first time this sort of thing has happened 
to us, and we must be careful that we do 
not lost oul he id 

Three day later they ayvain. carefully 
considered their whereabouts Tom Gray 
ind one or two other farmers whom they 
had visited, and who had themselves 
uffered similar « xperiences, offered to he Ip 
them 

It fallen jolly hard on you, Win 
chester,” said Gray And it’s a knock-down 
blow But still, we've all had to vo throuvh 
ft. and we re not omy to let you go 
unde! 

What do you mean?” asked Win- 
chester. 
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i mean that some of us are going to 
help you.” 
“ But 


” 


you’ve all had hard times your- 
selves 

“Yes, I know, and I've pulled through 
because others have stood by me, and we're 
going to stand by you. Priestley is going to 
let you have some grain for seed next year, 
and so am I, and we're going to help you 
in other ways, too.” 

“But we may never be able to pay you.” 

“We must risk that. Both you and Essex 
are clean, straight chaps, and you deserve 
And going to let 
fellows like you go under because of 


a mishap. Yes, I know it’s hard on you, 


to succeed. we're not 


but you keep a stiff upper lip, and you'll 
pull through all right.” 

When Winchester 
he told Cedric 


returned to their house 


what these men had said to 


him You don’t seem to take kindly to it, 
Cedric, said Winchester after a time 

‘T hate being in debt,” was Cedric’s reply 
“‘Debt is like the old man of the sea on 
Sinbad the Sailor’s back. It simply crushes. 
Besides , 

“What?” 

“Williams says he’s going to leave us.” 

“Going to leave us! Why 

“Well, he thinks we shan’t be able to pay 


Have 


something else. 


Winchester ?” 


him, and and there's 
you heard the 
\\ hat new 


Well, whilt 


Priestley I, a you 


news, 
you ve been to see Gray and 


know, have been down 


to Winnipe and { doubt very much 
whether Gray or Priestley will be able to 
vive us any help. The won't be able 
to keep their own men Thev're all off to 


the goldfield 
“ Goldfield What do you mean?” 
“You've not heard of it? We've been so 
wrapped up in our own life and work here, 


never ecing a newspaper of anything of 
that sort, that we've been ignorant as to 
what has been yvoing on Up northward 
reat goldtield have been found millions 
of pounds’ worth, so they say. I heard a 
rumour of it, and while you were away | 


went down to Winnipes Il vot some news- 
papers, and I talked with some men down 
there Here, man, read for yourself.” 


{END OF CHAPTER FIVE] 
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FACING THE WINTER 


Rallying the Forces to Combat War Distress 


By AMY B. BARNARD, 


L.L.A. 


The winter always means suffering to the poor; this winter the War will throw its 


blight on larger numbers. 


ITH the approach of winter, we in 
the Motherland are rallying our forces 
to meet the foes of hunger, pain, and 


] 


destitution ; and it 1s a great satisfaction, 


therefore, to note the perfectly lovely spirit 
of service that is everywhere It is as 


though a healing touch were laid upon our 
much-tried country. 

Everyone is eager to give, first and fore- 
most to the special funds, such as the Prince 


of Wales’s National Relief Fund, the War 





Refugees Fund, and the Work for Women 
Fund; but in the effort to contribute to 
these and others as generously as means 


permit, old-established so icties, also work- 


ng to relieve distress, are in danger of 
suffering truth is they need 


less help, because extra 


severely. Thi 


re rather t 


lemands are ben made upon them owing 
to conditions from the war. I have 
een greatly impressed by the faith, courage, 
ind devotion of the noble men and women 
vhose reliance on the goodness of God and 
man is so strong that they think their work 


will never be tfered to go under. 


What the Salvation Army is Doing 


For example, the Salvation Army has a 


tupendous task before it. By October it 
id collected {2,000 towards the Prince 
Fund, mainly by collections at 


Wales 
I rathering the poor man’s 


in the streets; but the homes and 


s of the A will not benefit by the 

1; nor 1, would it be sufficient 
et the mar appeals within its own 

Yet \ v's needs are great and 

tin thee to their great credit be 

for i pay is known to be 

! ‘ ( “just enough to 

themselyv« tidy,”’ in the case of the 

rs re t less pay, and _ office 

are reduced to a minimum rhe 

td juer is bad tiected, and the Indus 
trial Homes are ecially feeling the pinch. 
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What is being done to combat distress ? 


The Women’s Social Work is ministering 
as usual night and day to the sick, poor 
and distressed, and greatly needs help. 

A special work has been done during the 
war in erecting tents and huts at military 
encampments, Territorials may 
procure ; letters, obtain 
first-aid, get parcels forwarded to the Front, 
and be mothered by kind-hearted women of 
the neighbouring corps. 

Thus the war has entailed new responsi- 
bilities and opened up fresh avenues of work 
at a time when the Army has lost numbers 
through their being 
called to the colours, when its work over- 
seas is also overshadowed by the war cloud, 


where the 


refreshments, write 


of its best workers 


and when ‘“‘ there seems a greater readiness 
than usual to think of the eternal verities.’ 


On the North Sea 

It is easy to understand how the Royal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen 
has been disorganised by the war. Much 
of the work of the fishermen is at a stand- 
still, or diverted far from their homes on 
the East Coast to the South-West and West. 
When war was declared, the Mission’s three 
hospital steamers were stationed with the 
fishing fleets, and they remained afloat until 
the trawlers were called in; then they laid 
up in enforced idleness. They were offered 
to the Government to carry wounded sailors 
ashore, but this service was not required. 
Over one hundred steam trawlers were 
chartered for the dangerous work of mine 
sweeping and manned by some thousand 
volunteers, while seventeen of the Mission’s 
employees either volunteered for this work 
or joined the Naval Reserve. One of the 
latter returned safe from the Aboukir. 
of the hospital steamers have followed the 
fishing fleet third has re- 
mained in the North Sea with a small brave 
tleet 
sunk by mines. 

Apart from this disturbance of work on the 


Two 


westwards ; the 


of trawlers, some of which have been 








high seas, the Mission’s activities in its 
eleven shore institutes at fishing ports have 
increased. At Folkestone the institute has 
housed wounded and distressed Belgian sol- 
diers ; at Gorleston the institute has enter- 
tained about a hundred bluejackets and men 
from the destroyers and submarines; and at 
Milford Haven the Marie Mission Hall has 
had a very busy time looking after the fisher- 
men migrated from the East Coast, and also 
some Belgian trawlers, sometimes with wives 
and children aboard. Fleetwood, Brixham, 
and Newlyn have had to make provision for 
strangers from the North Sea. 

Thus the sphere of the Mission’s work has 
been changed, and there 1s for it a busy 
winter ahead. It lo Young 


lrawlers’ Union to make warm garments 


ks to the 


and collect articles for the fishermen, to get 
up working parties, sales, and concerts. 
f vs of the Deep makes spec ial requests 
for help, for never in the thirty years’ history 
of the Mission has it more needed support. 
The Church Army 

The Church Army 
friends to help it meet distress during the 
to them by adver- 


is trusting to generous 


winter, and is appealing 
tisement or circular. Offertories are col- 
lected, and the annual Sale of Work at the 
Portman Rooms is, as usual, contributing to 
the funds. In one way or another, hearts 
stirred to assist—now a lady gives 
{i140 for a recreation tent; now a child 
sends 2s. 6d., the proceeds of the sale of 
blackberries she gathered ; and then a lady 
sends a pearl necklace, valued at /800, which 
she bequeathed by will, but thinks “ the 
Army had better have now.” 

Not only has the Army equipped and sent 
to the Front a war ho 
the French Ked Cross, at the cost of /200 

week, but it has offered its Labour Homes 


pital to serve under 


for hospitals and organised a Women’s Relief 
Depot for soldiers’ wives and women hard 
up through the war, employing them in 
making garments, some for Queen Mary's 
Needlework Grid 


done good work for soldiers, and Belgian 


Kecreation tents have 


nd French refugees have been assisted at 
the Women’s Hostel, and boys at Stour- 


The Ragged School Union 
Sir John Kirk believes that at the preset nt 
crisis the Kagged School Union is doing the 
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most effective work in confining its activities 
to the usual channels of effort. 
lightful to hear this veteran worker describe 
how employers of labour have risen to the 
occasion and nobly helped his boys to get 


It was de- 


work. A sore need has been fresh workers 
for the 140 centres—to take the place of men 
gone to the Front—that there should be 
no neglect of the 50,000 poor and crippled 
children, and that the Holiday Homes should 
not suffer through the winter. 

On the outbreak of war, letters were sent 
to the mayors of the London boroughs offer- 
ing the use of missions and halls for feeding 
centres and retreats for young people out 
of work, and to the heads of sewing parties, 
urging the making and collecting of warm 
clothing. Sometimes payment 1s made for 
working on these garments, and that also 


relicves distress. 


Dr. Barnardo’s 

It surely needs some courage to face 
this winter with nearly 8,000 destitute 
and orphan children to provide for, and 
the more so when this immense family is 
being added to daily. Yet in big letters 
across Dr. Barnardo’s  head-quarters 1s 
the legend, ‘‘ No Destitute Child Ever 
Refused Admission.” In a room beneath 
that motto of faith, I listened to the story 
of the transformation of children from 
derelicts to useful members of society— 
the fascinating tale of one branch of work 
after another. 

One hundred and thirty-two boys and girls 
were added to this family in the first eight 
weeks of the war—quite a large family in 
These children came from almost 


England. Wales and 
Ireland were al sO § trongly r¢ pre sented ; and 


itself ! 
every county In 
one came from Singapore. One case was 
especially sad: The father, a Keservist, 
was called to the war. The mother died 
while he was away, and three little mutes 
were left. 
months, and the eldest was only five. They 


One was a mere baby of eighteen 


‘ , 
are all now comfortably housed at Babies 
Hlouse in the 
side. 


In the playground at Stepney Causeway 


beautiful village at Barking- 


was a poor lad without legs, his body resting 


on the ground ; yet he looked perfectly well 
and smiled up at my conductor. “Oh! 


I whispered in pity; “do his companions 
carry him about?” ‘ Why, no,” was the 
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reply; ‘he walks on his hands. Learning 
tailoring—quite happy.” 
rhe strong and healthy boys are eager to 
\ list of Barnardo Boys 
id Navy is being prepared, 


help in the war 


and it reached over 7oo on the date of 
my visit The first Buglers to join Lord 
Kitchenet new Army were Jarnardo 

rhe autumn months are usually lean ones, 
but in former years gifts have come by 
Christmas time, and there is trust that those 

10 know of the work of the Homes will 


iffer loss. 


Orphans and Waifs 
The Church of England Waifs and Strays 
Society is able to announce that already 


y children, rendered desti- 


through the war, have been provided 


he society is in urgent 


with home ut 


eed of funds to carry on its already large 
No one who sees what this valuable 

ty is doing could be deaf to this appeal. 
Che iety now has over 4,500 little 
lren under its care. Over 19,000 have 

n eltered, fed, clothed and _ trained 
ce tl mmencement of the society‘s 
ratl $3 years ago. There are 15 

Homes in | land and Wales, and 2 in 

( la \] f the society’s old boys 

ervi { r country on sea and land 

t ratefully repaying to the 
nee of help they have re- 

1 with a patriotism which does not 

flering of life itself. 

Che O n Working School at Maitland 
k, H tock Hill, is continuing its good 
k d te t war, and looking forward 

th to providing a home through the 
cI r it 0 fatherless children. 


At Farningham 


\t one of Farningham Homes thirty 

1 the itbreak of war put the pennies 

| together to make /1 and 

r gift to the Homes. Boys 

1 ‘‘ to live more economic- 

!), w the staff expressed willing- 

if need to take but a small fraction 

ilary till the end of the war. What 

Str r proof could there be of the value 
t mat put upon the work of the 
re prepared to take twenty 

t saul d twenty sons of soldiers 

ued in tl r. Somewhat over £1,200 
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a month is needed, but when only a few 
sovereigns a month are coming in, the posi- 
tion of the 500 lads in the Homes becomes 
serious. Some of the lads pass to the Royal 
Navy, the Mercantile Marine, the Army, and 
a few have gone to the Royal Flying Corps. 
rhis is the jubilee year of the Homes, but the 
Secretary says he is reluctant to press for 
assistance from friends who say, “‘ Give us 
time ; we will help you later on. We must 
give to other funds now.” The branches 
of the Young People’s Union all over the 
world are denying themselves for their 
protégés. One member writes, ‘‘ We are 
working for the War Fund, but we are not 
going to forget our little boy.” And since 
the war is now leaving so many orphan 
boys to be cared for, it would be well 
for many deserving institutions if others 
did likewise. 


The London City Mission 

One of the institutions that has felt the 
pinching effects of the war most keenly 
has been the London City Mission. Every- 
one who is familiar with the work of this 
old-established society knows that at the 
best of times the Missioners are none too 
well paid. But, so great was the financial 
effect of the war, in August and September 
the salaries of these men had to be reduced 
by 20 per cent. Fortunately, a number of 
friends rallying round, this was afterwards 
altered to a 10 per cent. reduction. Even 
now the position is a critical one, and help 
is greatly needed. 

Ten City Missioners were engaged in 
special work among the troops. But the 
ordinary work of the Mission has to be 
maintained. It is a valuable work, among 
railway servants, policemen, cattle drovers, 
vanmen—indeed, among the thousand and 
one specialised occupations that keep London 
aliving city. This work must not be allowed 
to fall. 


The Incurables 

It is a peculiarly British trait to look after 
the wounded, and the wounded in the battle 
of life ought surely to have all the help and 
comfort that the more fortunate can pro- 
vide for them. The war will not lessen 
the number of the incurable, and the British 
Home and Hospital for Incurables will need 
all the help it can get to tide it over the 
winter. 


> 





Friendless and Fallen 
This little how the 
ieties are facing the winter has already 


account of great 


taken us out of the zone of the distress 
immediately caused by the But it 
must be reiterated that we do not live in 
water-tight compartments; as a commu- 
nity we stand or fall together, and, whereas 


war. 


on the one hand the war will increase the 
ordinary distress that is with us at all times, 
so the poverty, vice, and pitfalls that are 
deplorable at any season are more particu- 
larly dangerous to the community now, and 
call more urgently than ever for treatment 
if we are to be kept sound and healthy for 


the struggle. 


lake such an institution as the London 
Female Preventive and Reformatory Insti- 
tution It only needs a reference to those 


Lord Kitchener 
“women and wine,” 
fact many 
thousands of the new recruits in Kitchener's 


wise words of advice from 
to the 


and a 


soldiers about 
knowledge of the of so 
\rmy being unoccupied in the evenings, to 
see how enormously important it is to make 
that all that tend to 
vice are kept up at least to their normal 
throughout 


which fo 


sure agencies lessen 


standard these months of wat 


Phe society over fifty years has 


done such splendid work for the “ lriend- 
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and Fallen’ 
indispensable just now. 


less can fairly claim to be 


Field Lane 

But I must return to the more legitimate 
sphere of this article, and refer to the pre- 
parations which the Field Lane Institution 
is making for the 
is bound to 
£1,800 
necessary 


increased distress which 


come its this winter. 


rec ently expended on 


way 
has_ been 


alterations and rearrangements 
absolutely 


the hundreds 


of departments so as to be 


efficient. No one can watch 
of hungry poor partaking of the charity of 
Field Lane on a Christmas morning without 
But the work is 


not just for Christmas Day; many a man 


a lump in one’s throat. 


at the end of his resources has been kept 
from despair and ruin by Field Lane, and 
the committee are determined that they will 
do their duty this year, hoping and firmly 
believing that they will have the necessary 
financial support of Christian people. 
Indeed, this is the spirit that animates all 
the great charitable organisations this winter. 


The need is great; they will not shirk it, 
but in doing their duty they confidently 
rely on the great heart of the Christian 


public to see that their burden doves not get 
to the breaking point. 





THE MESSAGE OF THE LARK 


** Transeunt nubes: calum manet ”” 


WEET warblers in a sunny sky, 
Your gladsome song | hear; 
For though so high aloft ye soar, 
The wafted notes are clear, 


The air is filled with melody 
From that pervading strain, 

Which to the view fresh charm imparts, 
Though featureless the plain. 


And with the bright surrounding scene 
So well accords the song, 

Twould seem as if to sunshine’s hours 
Alone it could belong. 


But no! for well I can recall 
A sombre cloudy day, 
When all the heavens were curtained o'er, 


Without one cheering ray 


In somewhat sad, desponding mood 
I walked, and all seemed dark 
Till from beyond the mist I heard 

The singing of a lark. 


’ 


“ Uplift the heart! away with gloom!’ 
The music seemed to say, 

“The glorious sunshine still is near— 
The cloud shall pass away.” 


The message fell on willing ear, 


And soon | ceased to sigh, 


While musing on that wondrous theme, 


Unchanging Love on high ! 


June, 4934, 


Weg! 
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ANGEL WITH 
THE PACKING-CASE 


The Story of a Christmas Prodigal 


By 


think 
would let me have lodgings 


my dears, do you 


it the 


old gentleman, whom 
illed the ‘“‘ Angel with the 
their mother 


it was visiting day at the 


il when, 


their father was, They in a 
ring at the front door 
very big old gentleman, 
ed, with fierce grizzled 
| hands, 


expected that They would 
ot him, but, although he 
cuised ogre, his manners 
he at the 


stood 


staring 
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doorstep a long, long way down beyond his 
and spoke in the 


though 


large round waistcoat 


meekest voice imaginable, They, 


astonished, were not alarmed. 


‘T’ll_ ask,” replied Oswald, the eldest, 


and with his sisters retired to the little 
back dining-room to compose a_ suitable 
reply. His own opinion was that the 


stranger should be invited to call again. 
“Thith ithn’t the thea-thide, though,” 
the smallest sister objected, incurably serious 


and convinced that lodgings, hke sand- 
castles and goat-chaises, were peculiar to 
watering-places. It was Doris, known as 


Dove, who carried the day by pointing out 


that the old gentleman once sent away 





might not return, and if their mother hap- 
pened to want him that would be a pity. 

‘ Let’s just pretend he can come and live 
here, and then if mother wants to send him 
away she can say ‘ It was just those tire- 
some children having one of their games 
with you’ when she comes back.” 

This solution of the difficulty leaving, as 
it did, the final settlement in other hands, 
and also promising amusement for the rest 
of the afternoon, met with the approval of 
the entire committee, which accordingly ad 
journed to the hall and invited the old gentle- 
man in from his vigil upon the doorstep. 


ae 77 
aney amuy a nim 


—y 


to vome ettect GID 


he guess when Oswald, with a 
truthfulness 


did 


fac e 


] ittle 


sobe! 


and punctilious 


ushered him into the drawing-room and 


invited him to take a chair, assuring him that 
his mother busy but 


speak to him presently, that the lady of the 


was would come and 


house at that moment was a couple of miles 
away sitting by a bed in a long hospital ward 
trying to laugh down a sick man’s troubled 
questioning as to ways and means. 

Would you like a ne wspaper or shall we 
stay and amuse asked Dove politely 
the would-be lodger 
extraordinarily innocent expression of coun- 


you 
regarding with an 
tenance. “I ’spect amusing would be bettet 
for your eyes.” 

rhe big old gentleman choosing the alter- 


native to which she had tactfully pointed 
him, They amused him to some effect and 
made him aware of their simple family 
history long before the front gate opened 
and their mother arrived, to his and her 
own mutual astonishment. 
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Dove and Oswald met her at the door, in- 


coherent with excitement, telling a most 
improbable story of having let lodgings to a 
large old gentleman, and she, entering the 
drawing-room, discovered that the large old 
gentleman was not, as she had supposed 
one of the imaginary playmetes to whom 
They frequently introduced her, but a very 
real large old gentleman indeed 
there with her youngest daughter upon his 
state ol 


such pitiable apology, shyness, downcastness 


who sat 
knee, and rose as she entered in a 


and sudden perspiration on the forehead 
that their mother, who was naturally not at 
all a bold person, seemed almost 
extraordinarily self-possessed and 
was able 
planation of his presence there 
the most 


to ask him for an ex 


in quite dignified 


manner possible. <A very con- 
fused and disconnected sort of 
explanation it was when, after 
many heavy breathings and 


large hand- 
kerchief, he gave it at last. He 
had been lodging not far off for 


much flourishing of ; 


some time past, and often going 
by her house in his walks abroad 


had wished that he might live 
there Ile seemed to have in 
quired of the milkman or the 
baker or the policeman on th 
beat—he mentioned them all in 
such a way that it might have been either 
or all of them—and had, apparently by th 
help of these worthies, arrived at the 


clusion that, properly approached, she mi 





condescend to ‘“ receive’? him “ into 


house,’’ which was his nice way of saying 
“let” him “ lodgings.”” Their mother, lis 
tening, with her mind _ still full of that 
trouble as to ways and means that she had 
laughed at so bravely with such a sinking 


alte! 


bedside that 


amazement 


heart at her husband’ 
fell to wondering 
had occurred to her before 
stout old 


noon, with 
why it never 
to try to let lodgings! In the 
gentleman panting out his explar tion before 
1 to see that Providence Who 
that of many another 
ted with the 


her she seemec 
in her mind, as in 


| ' 
losely conne 


anxious soul, wa 


commissariat department, had sent an answe 
to all her troubled speculations In_ het 
wise, simple eyes the big old gentlem be 


moment a heavenly 
the 


came at that 


By the time that early 










































THE ANGEL WITH 


tober dav had changed to night, the 
‘Angel with the Packing-case,”’ under the 
re usual name and style of Mr. Wil- 
m Bol 1 taken possession of the 
wing-room and best bedroom of Sunny- 

_ Freedavies Road, Stroud Green, at a 
tal which, as their mother said, in 
iting tl ; to their father, was beyond 
“dreams of avarice.”” The Angel cer- 
lv v é ntric person, for instead of 

s to see how cheaply he could get what 


hen their mother, 


ambition seemed to be to see 
uld be allowed to pay, and 


having considered his 


sive wat iin and the quality of the 
th of his heavy overcoat, asked him a 
kly sum which seemed in her eyes 
Imost an imposition, 
he answered, looking 
from the carpet for 
moment Double 
that—never } less.” 
[heir 1 , who 
Xt ’ ] ‘ ke p- 
T to 
If t this so 
I me iter- 
he ot it 
ly to t , 
I think he must be 
. t by Providence to 
us ly ) Wor- 
l, and father 
fretting terribly 
{ But i ridiculous 
t he Id pay so 
h } ; there’s 
hi with 
ifter all. Perhaps 
Foin { steal 
ething. In London 
never k 
She spok ully, 
| led 
I { little 
{ f paid 
udvance by the 
Angel, and They kissed 
i eelint itifully 
t t t ner 
. nle 
f uble 
crt \ I i 1 
si 
: ly one’s 
ro tea and new Vs 
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“You said Providence had sent him,” 
Dove reminded her. ‘“ Providence wouldn’t 
send an old thief; that wouldn’t be any good, 
If he’s a sort of Angel he most 


likely wouldn’t know what to pay and he 


ol course, 


might want you to have a lot of money.” 

From that arose their habit of calling 
him—behind his back—the “‘ Angel.” The 
arrived later with his lug- 
gage, a modest portnanteau, and occasioned 
much comment. 

“To travel with a packing-case looks 
most extraordinary,” said their mother. 

** But not for an Angel—an Angel wouldn’t 
know about that,” They objected, and, the 
packing-case proving to contain harmless 
books, their contention seemed to be justified. 


** packing-case ”’ 








‘** Mr. Bolton, what is the matter ? Grows Og 
What are you doing ?’ ’’—p. 150. 
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As though the Angel had indeed brought 
with him some happy influence, the time 
of his advent marked the beginning ot a 
wonderful era of peace and prosperity for 
the little at The 
man away at the hospital even seemed to 
feel for he 
that turn for the better of which his doctors 


The old 


family Sunnyside. sick 


its power, took quite suddenly 


had scarcely entertained a hope. 


familiar worries about ways and means 
vanished under the weekly stream of guineas 
so completely that the only worry their 


father and mother, talking matters over on 
siting days at the hospital, could find to 


Vis 


cultivate was that the Angel might as 

Idenly as he had come take it into his 
head to go away again. 

lo Them he was a never-ending source 
of interest, amusement, sweets, ’bus rides, 
presents, and entertainments. They grew 
easy with him to the verge of tamiliarity, 
ind whenever their mother could be induced 
to believe that their presence would not 


trouble him, went tap-tapping at his door, 
isking whether They might play draughts 
with him or a some such flimsy pretext, 
insinuating themselves into the room which 
had their 
drawing-room and had 
wonderful because the ‘‘ Angel 
it. 


with the Packing-case 


once been own very ordinary 


now become mys- 


terious and 
with the Packing-case’’ inhabited 

For the “ Angel 
himself that was a time of unexampled happi- 
Nobody but 
ible to guess what his feeling for Them was, 
and not They could their 
friendship meant to his lonely old life, nor 
to him to 
from some dark memory by their discreet 


a child would have been 


ness. 


even know what 


realise the joy it was be roused 


taps upon his door, nor guess how often, as 


he 


some game or book in the light of his chande 


looked at their fair heads bending over 


lier, those yellowed eyes of his under their 
grizzled eyebrows erew very dim. 

As Christmas time drew near, he made 
many secret expeditions to the great shops 


in the West End, stumping to and from the 
station on slow, gouty feet, leaning upon his 


thick silver-headed walking-stick, enduring 
crushes in tube lifts with an expression of 
the greatest ferocity and manners of the 
utmost mildness. From these expeditions 


he generally returned with a parcel under 
his arm or bulging his overcoat, and They 
once or twice momentarily refused admission 
to his room, heard the hasty closing of a 
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cabinet door after much rustling of tissue- 
paper, and came easily to the conclusion that 
it Christmas 
and began to grow pleasantly 


he was making ere store ot 


; s’prises,”’ 
excited and hopeful because of it. 

he came back from a 
last expedition, and They being out, looking 


On Christmas Eve 
in toy-shop windows and speculating upon 
which, ot all the most enticing of the wares 
spread out to tempt purchasers, were likely 
to prove the Angel’s choice of gifts, he dared 
to open the cabinet, bring out all his parcels, 
spread them out upon his table, and gloat 
their 
two ol 


over contents There were dolls, ot 
them: one a baby doll with 
life-like, chubby and 


downy hair painted upon its china head; the 


course 
marvellously limbs 
other a fashionable lady doll, complete in 
Then there 
he had 


proved late at night when They were all in 


garden party !rock and parasol. 
was a model aeroplane which, as 
bed and ask ep, could really be persuaded to 
fly, that the 
model engines, burning anyone's fingers or 


and without, aftet manner of 


filling the house with the appetising odour 
of methylated spirit for many hours before 
hand. Also there of crackers 
and candied fruit and sweets, besides amusing 
trifles for which he had searched the Christ- 


were boxes 


mas toy-market on Ludgate Hill, and his 
purchase ot that aiternoon, two pots ol 
bright pink begonias, for their mother, 
because he had discovered that she loved 
flowers and thought it a sinful extravagance 
to buy any for herself. 

He stood there staring down at the 
presents, touching them now and_ then 


setting straight the lady doll’s stylish sash 
or tucking down the white sheets of papet 
which the West End florist had put about 


the begonia pots, and his eTeat hands were 
amazingly tender 


lost 


r 


ventl Once ol 


of his 


and 


twice he almost sight treasures 


not because the dav was short and the light 
waned early, but because he was so happy 
that a contradictory dimness in his eyes 
would spoil his view of them 

Their mother, coming into the room 
found him getting up red-faced from the 
floor, and, had she been less abs« rbed in other 
things, might have discovered two pots ol 
pink begonia hidden from her very in- 
effectually in the dusk among the table-legs- 
Her happy eve he was looking wonder- 
fully happy with a flush in het cheeks and 
an air of well-being which made her old 
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evervday coat and skirt and the furs, which 


had been her best almost all her married life, 
look somehow smart and prosperous—did 
not fail, however, to take in the significance 

the to ind sweetmeats spread cut 


\y Mr Bolton,” she said. ‘‘ How 
pretty! What a dear baby doll! The 
children will be so delighted! It’s too 


xl of you, really. But I came to tell you 
mething quite different. My husband is 
much bette You have been so_ kind 
juirin bout Bob 
I thought you would 
olad 1 } 5 
‘Il al 
dam H 
ih 
eavily t 
l hi 
tad 
Ss TK Nn 
That 
1 W 
real |} 
ld 
h 
| 
7 
ne 
elight on het lips and eyes 
he had not seen there 
1 both to the old man 
[I suppose he will be coming out of 
ning home here 
\ l with the Packing-case”’ 
lut I it the table where his 
sul laved 
Her 
She lau nd her laugh, like her face, 
) t hear the cab 
H 
~ But | hought 
Wh ) irse not -nobody did, but 
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“Be penlle wilh him Bob.” : 
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he has improved steadily for quite a time 
now, and last week he got so much better 
again and he was just longing to have Christ- 
mas at home here with the children and me. 
He asked the doctor about it, and they’re 
very busy at the hospital now and wanted 
his bed, so the doctor said—it was kind of 
him—that if I could promise to give him a 
fire in his room and plenty of nourishing 
things he would discharge him, and I could 
promise because you were here and paying so 
generously, so he came back with me now, 

Mr. solton. Won't 
the children have a 
s'prise,’ as they call 
it? And I can’t help 
feeling that but for 
you he would have 
been in hospital still, 
and I wanted you to 
know.” 

“1 tell you I had 
a son myself delicate 
like your husband.” 

‘1 know, I know. 
Bob wants to see you, 
Mr. Bolton, presently 

to-morrow perhaps, 
when he’s rested—he 
wants to thank you 
for being so kind to 
us all.’ 

“T paid for what I 
got, madam, that’s 
all,”’ said the old man 
shortly, but after she 
had left him he let 
himself down into his 





chair and sat there in 
the dusk with his face hidden in his hands. 
It was dark before he moved again, lit the 
gas, and, with a curiously grim expression on 
his face, rolled one by one the various gifts 
each in its own wrapping and wrote upon 
them one or the other of the three names, 
Oswald, Dove, or Baby, and laid them by 
upon the side-table 
Ile was intent upon a newspaper when the 
maid—for since his visit had shown no signs 
of terminating, a little maid had once more 
been added to the menage—came in to lay 
his cloth for tea and afterwards to clear 
away the things Presently, however, when 
the home seemed quiet he moved about the 
room collecting a few tritles, his glasses, 
his cheque-book, his bottle of medicine, 








which he bestowed carefully in his pockets 


th went upstairs to his bedroom, took a 
papers from his locked despatch box, 
| on carefully h muftler, overcoat, 
lov d hat, and with much effort took 
off his shoe which he carried in his hand. 
He put his head out ot his bedroom door 
nd listened There was a subdued murmut 
( children’s voices coming from the back 
| uT evidently they were all much 
ed with their father and less noisy 


rtively, with his 
unst In breast, 
made his way 
tairs, his eyes on the hall door, his 
mouth Half-way down. it 


starting 


would have been 
and hat in his 


even to have 


own 
itting-room downstai! but 
wrving them might have roused 
nt, for it was a matter of habit with 
him never to go out after dark. 

He had almost reached the bottom of the 
ment his 
their socks, would 
the cold, tiled 
the dining-room 
and their mothe 


stall in another m¢ gouty itcet 
have been 
floor of the 


flung 


noiseless in 
padding across 
hall, when door was 


pen and out came They 


with a penny spray of mistletoe, ready to 
hang it, as it is hung in hundreds of other 
little suburban houses, under the gas in the 


hall, and equally ready to kiss her and each 
under it. The Angel 
hide his sh 

1 take off his hat with his 


made a valiant 
behind his back 
other hand, 


ittempt to 


while They commu ted to him 1n various 
forms tl intelligence that “ Dad’”’ had 
‘ home, but their mother had seen and 
‘ too astonished not to ec 


mment 


j lored het | ] nds were t 
| he could s | ik 
I must go,” ] 1 be ul t to 
keep 1 ( n for ! ent I have left 
I na oti 1 ( ] tabl | 
ts for t t 1 ple i t 
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‘No, Iam going—— I must go—now— 


” 


at once 


She was 


puzzled by his 
to his 


manner, but, 
accustomed eccentricity, not much 
disconcerted. 

“ But you will come back ?>—to see us, at 
least !’’ Todo her justice, she had forgotten 
until then that with the Angel’s departure 
the wonderful that had 
meant so much to them all must come to an 
her heart 
seemed to contract at the thought, but she 
tried “* At least, you must come 
ome day and see my 


stream of 


guineas 


end. Now she remembered and 
to smile. 
husband. J want him 
to thank you for all your kindivess to us,” 
**I—I shall not back.”’ The big 
old man stood before her, his shoes in one 
hand, his hat 


in his twitching face reminded her of her 


come 
in the other, and something 
husband’s in the first most agonising days of 
his long illne 

“Couldn’t you spare just a moment to 
see him now ? ”’ she asked gently, and as she 
spoke a feeble hand clutched at her shoulder. 
Her husband stood behind her in the door- 
way, leaning on his stick and staring at the 
big old man at the foot of the stairs. She 
to spt k. 
but something tied het 
that there was already between her husband 
and the old man some secret 
than 
could have given them. 


“You!” said her husbat 


wanted to explain the situation, 


tongue, for she saw 
understanding 


more vital any explanation of hers 





1, and his weak 


voice sounded strange to her ears, for she 
had never heard that bitterness and con- 
tempt in it in all the hard years ol their 


1 life. 
the sick 
man on the stair 
ink and his chi 
said, ‘‘ Bob,” just 
merey 

That is my father,”’ said the 
man to his wife He had torg 
Baby clinging to het 


marries 

Under man’s stern eves the old 
tood still, and his shoulders 
fell on his breast, and he 
the one word, in a voice 
younger 
tten the 
children, skirt, the 


17 
ehier 


tching, vaguely 
their under- 


ones wa puzzled, 
conscious of thine beyond 


inding, and yet a thing to make one 


some 




















































THE ANGEL WITH 


pain from her, had told her, in asking for her 
| that | father had closed a career of 
extra nd profligacy by becoming 
ncerned ina iundal of such a nature that 
there was no course left open to him but to 
the country, leave his wife to pine 


under the blow, and his sons to grow 
bear his name. At the time 

t had not med a great matter to her, but 
w she looked at the old man with a 
keni feeli that the sordid past had 
idenly come very near to them all. She 

1 an hysterical inclination to laugh, 

wuse the thought crossed her mind that 
children called him ‘ the Angel,” and 

nt them back into the dining-room, 


What ar u doing in my house ? 


rhe old man raised his eves and looked at 
m, al } leep-set dumb misery smote 
in-law’s heart so that she 

| het band’s arm against her side 
Be gentile with him, 


\] iid, “‘ He has been very 

Her kind emed to give the old man 

I He 1 | his head and spoke, 
was scarcely audible. 

‘B id again. “‘I see you 

t forgott I didn’t expect you to 

1 know and when I went 


| land vou were only a bit of 
your pardon for coming 
I did well out there at the mines, 
mot! isn’t enough. I heard when 
1, and I thought after that 

me back to the old places 

| wrong. I got hungry to see 

io y ; in spite of all the shame 

I just had to see you once 

my own time comes, so I came 

| you and found that Freddy 

1, and you were married 
t little ones. I am changed a 
nd, of course, I couldn’t 

my own 1 e, but I was afraid you'd 
me; but I saw you. I 

r from here, and I used to 

n and so on, about you 

ldren in the streets. Then 

ll, and I guessed with the 

in | ‘ r father gave you wealth 
way, and your wife there 

so and —you'll think it 
me t neaking round like that, 


1 had 1 \ I found she wasn’t 
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taking as much milk for the children as she 
used to. 1 knew if I sent her money anony- 
mously she wouldn’t use it, so I dared to 
come to your house and pass myself off as a 
stranger. I have been very happy, I think 
the children are a little fond of me even—I 
do fancy so.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

* And that was why you were going to- 
night-——so that Bob shouldn’t know who you 
were ? i , 

The old man nodded. 

“ There are some things,”’ he said hoarsely, 
“ that you never can wipe out and make as 
though they hadn’t been. Thirty years of 
straight living out there—where it’s hard, 
too—have only made me more ashamed, 
more able to understand why you and Bob 
can never even think kindly of me. There 
is no blotting out, no forgetting for me, but 
I’ve seen the little ones—I thought I would 
have had just this one happy Christmas 
with them—like a grandfather.” 

His voice broke and he stooped, sighing, 
and began to draw the shoes on to his 
swollen feet with a shaking hand. Their 
mother turned to her husband and said: 

“He has been so dear with the children. 
He has looked forward so to Christmas, made 
such preparations all for them—couldn’t you 
—couldn’t we ask him to stay just one more 
day—just for Christmas ?”’ 

Her husband looked into the sweet face 
turned up to his own, and to his prejudiced 
mind his wife with that tender pity in her 
eyes, that tremulous sweetness on her lips, 
was beautiful. He had hated the thought 
of his father and his father’s sin for many 
years, but he had never guessed until now 
that his father himself might have loathed 
his own sin and loathed it bitterly and 
unavailingly. 

“Stay one more day—just for Christmas ?’ 
he repeated. ‘‘ Good heavens, Ally, I’m 
not perfect! I’ve been sitting in judgment 
on him all the while, even if I’d never done 
anything else.” The old man edging towards 
the door stopped, arrested by a sudden un- 
believable hope. ‘ Father! It’s Christ- 
mas Eve, the day when everyone comes 
home—couldn’t you stay with us?” 

“What?” the old man gasped. ‘“ Why, 
Bob, if you start forgiving me I'll be able 
to believe God does! 

So on that Christmas Eve the “ Angel with 
the Packing-case ’’ commenced to stay. 
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AY of the year ror 1s 
juite different from any 


I 


Wwe have evel 


LH RISTMAS 
going to 
I 


the experienced. As my 
| 
] 


readers know, THE QUIVER goes to pre 


veral months in advance of its publication, 


ind it is very difficult for me, writing in 
advise 


Octobe to suggest any plans or 


particular kind of preparations w 


cn 


the terrible war is occupying the minds 


| energies of n fellow country men and 


Whatever the outcome of the present 


and stre one thing is certain 1.¢ 
that it is up to us womenfolk to wear a 
brave front—to lead, outwardly, at any rate, 
lin that are as nearly approaching the 


by so doing, to 


I who depend on u 
Sad, heavy heart 
accompaniment to 
ngland, true to the 


traditions of the race, have given nobly and 


ithout stint of their best beloved to tight 
I ind maintain tl honour of thei 
ntry, and, havir no more to five are 
tent to do their duty by ordering their 
wisel ind « mically, and 
] those who at 1 more straitened and 
udder circumstar than their own. 


The Children’s Festival 


Christmas is, first and foremost, the chil 


festival, and remembering the old 
Chri tl ( mie but once a yeal 
1 also becau happy childhood up 
h a short spa of the span of life, no 
yan, be she mother or not, will 
te to do all her power to mak 


the little one 
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it is possible under existing conditions. 


Children are always willing to play any 
yame when the grown-ups take up their 
roles with convincing enthusiasm, and_ this 
year the game going to be one of how to 
make the most of what we have, and to see 
into how many portions we can divide the 


Christmas pudding and cake. 


Economical Substitutes 
Much will doubtless be written on the 
subject of economy in the abstract, but 


as my readers know, it has always been 


my endeavour to assist them in a practical 
rather than a theoretical way, and I want, 


vest me _ simple, 


t 


in this article, t 

economical, and at the same time appetis- 
ing substitutes for the customary Christmas 
most of the 


the season will be available, 


fare, As far as one can foresee 


usual delicacies 
and there is no reason why the affluent house- 


wife should not buy a turkey or goose, lor 


the farmer’s wife is depending on the sale ot 
her stock of birds to pay the rent and to 
provide necessities of life for her family and 
dependents 

Poultry, too, will probably be plentiful, 
for the year has been a record one tor farm 
stock and produce of all kinds. Fruit 
trees, particularly apples and_ pears have 
seldom yielded such abundant crops, and 
although home-bred beef and mutton may 
be a trifle dearer than usual, there 1s an 
abundance of excellent foreign meat, which 
h risen but slightly in price. 
culinary the average | nglish 
could learn 


many advantageous and economical hints 


In mattet 
housewife of the middle class 


from the Beleian and French refugees in our 








ind it is more than probable that the 


midst 


these practical women in our 


presence ol 


It is a well- 


mes may b true blessing. 


wn fact thi 
substar 


it a French peasant can pro- 
from 
English daily 

methods of fresh 
tables to eke out a modicum 


tial and delicious dish 
what, in many houses, is 


vasted, and them using 


Li= 


; 


of meat amounts to a positive science. 
the 
of prolonged and very slow 


This scien consists, largely, in 


the tensil commonly used being 
| ware saucepan, tet hnically 
led a « rok The merits of this form 
already been discussed and 
but as it 


excellence 


strongly adv ited in these pages, 
is undoubtedly the 


for nent na 
ct «ell itl 


Con ikery 
theretore of 


terest t 1 present 


pa 
particular 
feel 
for introducing 
be ob- 
tained from almost any china shop, and many 

el I Imen also them. The 

er « t but a few pence; one large 


time, I do not 
ap logy is necessary 
Casseroles can 


stock 


thie enou fol family of six would be about 
re made of reddish-brown 
fitted with a lid of 
l In them food of almost 


can lx cooked, and because 


e, and 


ocess employed and 
which 
food 

properties and 
pe, ¢ usit casserole it 


prevents any 
retains all its 
full flavour. 
should be filled 
stock and placed in a 
lve hours, If this pre- 
first food cooked in 


glaze. 


The Useful Rabbit 

When 1 t irce and poultry beyond 
vance, the homely rabbit, 
quantities in this country, 
p and substantial meal 


r mily 
are apt to despise rabbits 


not treated 
chietly I 
take the 


ways ol 


they are 
the respect due to 


even 1 t untry 
them, 


people will 
1 | ut new 


not 
and dainty 
them 

hung at least 
ked Young 
purposes, 


one day 
ones are 
ill } t for tal 


wt LADIE 


when 
the 


and 


them press the jaws between 


mb. <An unyielding stiff jaw 
1 
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uw 


rabbit 


elderly Another test 
is whether the paw has a little nut in the 
joint, for this is only present when the 
animal is young. 


denotes an 


Here are some recipes for cooking rabbits 
which may be new to some readers : 


Rabbit Cooked in a Casserole 
Joint the rabbit 

and wash the 

warim waters. 


as neatly as possible, 
different 
If the gall bag has not been 


pieces in three 


removed from the liver this must be care- 
fully cut out and thrown away, and any 
superfluous fat should be taken from the 
Divide the 
Pare a dozen small onions, or cut 


kidneys. liver into several 
pieces. 
four medium sized ones into slices. Place 
the pieces of rabbit, liver and onion in layers 
in the casserole, seasoning each with pepper 
and salt, then pour in enough cold water 
Put on the lid and 
stand the casserole in a warm oven or on 
hours. Have ready a tea- 
cupful of washed rice (Patna for preference) 
and sprinkle this into the gravy. Cover 
for another half-hour or until the 
rice is quite tender. Serve in the casserole. 

This dish 


and 


to cover the contents. 


the stove for 1} 


and cook 


can be varied by omitting the 


ric adding a crust made of 2 ozs. of 


shredded suet (or clarified dripping) mixed 


with 6 ozs. of flour, a grating of nutmeg 
and pinch of salt, moistened with cold water. 
The crust 

contents ol 


boiled, 
paste. 


should not 
the 
and the lid is 
Well - soaked 
other 
instead of 


be placed ovel the 


casserole until they have 
cover the 
haricot or butter 
Italian 
Sliced 


potatoes, carrots and turnips cut intodice, and 


used to 
beans, macaroni or forms ol 


paste can be used rice. 
shredded cabbagk s can be added, and a few 
the 


country, where skimmed 


mushrooms greatly flavour of 
the 
milk can be had tor the 
liquor is gen rally used for stewing rabbits 
the 


the dish. 


improve 
stew. In the 
asking, this form of 
nourishment t 


milk providing extra 


Baked Rabbit 


Put 2 ozs. of clarified dripping into the 
casserole and stand it on the stove. Mix 
1 oz. of flour with salt and pepper. Roll 


each piece of rabbit in the seasoned flour and 
fry in the hot fat When lightly browned 
on both sides lift the rabbit on to a plate and 
iry some sliced vegetables (carrots, turnips 


and onions) in the fat. Arrange the meat 


THE 


und vegetables in alternate layers in the cas- 
serole, pour ia enough stock or water to cover 
Put on the lid and cook for 2 to 2} 
in a warm Little 
balls (made as for jugged hare) or rolls of 


urs oven. forcemeat 


fat bacon cooked separately are a great 


improvement, and if the store cupboard 
can produce red currant jelly so much the 
better. Plain boiled rice is a capital sub- 


stitute for potatoes with all rabbit dishes. 
Rabbit pie and pudding, curried and fri- 
isseed rabbit ate all excellent, and minced 


rabbit, or rissoles made from the remains 
of a stew, are every bit as good and nourish- 
ing as when those dishes are made trom 


chicken meat. 

| expect that most of my readers have 
made Christmas puddings and mincemeats 
iccording to the recipes they usually employ, 
but to not I can _ heartily 
recommend these personally tested recipes : 


those who have 


Sago Plum Pudding 

Soak 6 tablespoonfuls of small sago in 
4 pint of milk overnight. Next day put 
it into a basin with a large breakfast-cupful 
of fine breadcrumbs, 3 tablespoonfuls of brown 


sugar, 1 breakfast-cupful of stoned raisins, 
$ teaspoonful of bicarbonate of soda, and 
t oz. of shredded candied peel. Warm 
| pint milk and melt 1 oz. of butter in this, 
then pour on to the other ingredients. 
Mix thoroughly and put into a well-greased 
basin. Steam for three hours and serve 
ith cornflour or arrowroot sauce. Half 

breadcrumbs and half flour can be used 
instead of the whole amount of the former 
ingredient, and, if preferred, currants, sul- 
tanas and raisins can take the place of 
raisins only. This pudding is very light and 
tible and can be freely partaken of 


by children and inva 
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Economical Plum Pudding 
without Eggs) 
+ lb. each of beef suet, flour and bread. 
crumbs, 6 oz. currants, 6 oz. stoned raisins, 
1 lb. brown } Ib. 
carrots and potatoes, I oz. 


sugar, each of grated 

chopped peel, 
1 oz. freshly grated lemon peel, 1 Ib. treacle 
and a pinch of salt. 

Shred the suet finely, grate the carrots 
and potatoes, and mix them with the other 
dry ingredients. Lastly stir in the treacle 
and pour into a well greased basin or floured 
clotn. Boil for 4 to 5 hours, Lemons are 
always expensive at Christmas, and a few 
drops of lemon essence can be used instead 
of the peel. 
the day before it is to be cooked, for the in- 


Chis pudding should be mixed 


gredients blend much better when a soaking 
process is allowed. 


Emergency Mincemeat 
Wash } lb. currants and dry them, then 
mix them with equal 


chi p coal ely and 


quantitics of coarse brown sugar, minced 
candied peel, and, if handy, a couple of 
tablespoonfuls of stewed apple. <A_ pinch 


of and a few chopped almonds ar 


liked by some pt ople. 


Spl c 


A Delicious Spice Loaf 


Beat $ OZS. Ol butter to a cre im, add 4 ozs. 
brown sugar and 2 eggs well whisked in 
3 tablespoonfuls of milk. Mix © ozs. 


flour with 1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
Shrev 


t Jb, currants 


, 7 
OZSs 


and }$ teaspoonful of allspice. 
candied peel, wash and dry 


and 4 lb. sultanas. Mix the flour, etc., 
gradually with the beaten eggs and butter, 
adding lastly the fruit and candied peel 
Line a tin with two layers of ungreased 
paper, pour in the cake mixtute, and bake 


in a moderate oven for two hours. 


FOR GIRLS 


Those who want to give a pleasurable surprise to a girl this Christmas 

cannot do better than buy her a copy of the Christmas “ Girl's Realm.” It 

is full of Christmas stories and articles touching on present-day events; in 

fact it is an ideal Magazine for any girl who is facing life in a serious, 
hopeful spirit. 
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Be Stronz !? 


BE trong ! 
We ave not here to play, to dream, to 
drift 
We have hard vk to do and loads to lift ; 
Shun not the struggle; face it. ’Tis God's 
gift. 
Be strong! 
Say not the days ave evil—who’s to blame ? 
ind fold the hands and acquiesce—Oh, shame ! 
Sland up, speak out, and bravely, in God's 


name. 
Be strong! 
It matlers not how deep intvenched the wvong, 
How hard the battle goes, the day how long ; 
Faint not, fight on! To-morrow comes the 
song. MALTBIE D. BaBCOCK. 
<je 


The “ Blue Christmas” 

MONG the beautiful and tender mem- 

ories of the happy childhood which 

Frances Willard always counted one of the 
nchest possessions of her life was that of the 
“Blue Christmas.” 
Times had been hard that year, and 
although actual want had not visited the 
prairie home, there was no money for gifts ; 
and to the father, ill with ague, things 
fooked dark and gloomy. But the children 
were not sick, and they did not know dis- 
couragement ; Christmas had always brought 
ts gifts before, why should it fail now ? 
0 the two girls hung up their stockings, and 
the brother put his book-strap on the front 
door-knob, 
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Of course the gifts came. When in all 
their lives had their mother ever failed 
them ? The next morning the book-strap 
held Pollok’s ‘‘ Course of Time,” and each 
stocking contained a few little sea-shells 
long treasured by the mother, an artificial 
flower and a false curl, relics of a fashion of 
Mrs. Willard’s younger days. 

Poor, pathetic gifts they sound to us, but 
to the happy, healthy-hearted little trio 
they were all that could be desired. As for 
entertainment, what could be more full of 
winter delight than going to the woods and 
dragging home great branches for the 
Christmas fire? To Frances Willard the 
woman, looking back through the years, 
those kindling flames still shone with their 
old radiance. 

“We thought it was great fun,” she 
wrote, “‘ but father called it his ‘ Blue Christ- 
mas.’ ”’ 

Does not Miss Willard’s memory of her 
happy Christmas bring a message of hope 
to those whose purses are empty this 
Christmas ? Children are the happy pos- 
sessors of two magic powers which those 
of older years too often lose—freshness of 
imagination and a keen zest for life. A 
tiny home-made present and a _ holiday 
atmosphere, if it be created by nothing 
more than a Christmas pie, will make the 
day a shining one in the child’s memory. 
® <Jo 


The Lord’s Chastenings 
HEN I was in Kimberley I was taken 
to the great diamond mine there, 








and saw first the blasting of the rocks; 
then that they took and laid 
them out under the sky to be desiccated. 
And after six months these roc ks, full of 
diamonds, were placed in mighty crushing 
driven by an engine of 
powel This grinding process was 1n- 
tended to rub down the rocks till they 
became dust. Out of the dust diamonds 
were caught on the grease of the pulsating 
machine, whereas the garnets passed on and 


those roc ks 


machines, 1,000 


horse 


were lost God grinds us to the very dust, 
because it is only out of the dust He gets 
His diamonds. Out of the dust He can 
mould and fashion us Kev. F. B. MEYER, 
B.A, 


sje 

My Service 
Fe seaapedr Lord to let me do 
Some mighty work for Him; 
[To fight amidst His 


Then Sing the cl 


battle hosts, 


y's hymn 


I longed my ardent love to sh mw, 
But Je SUS tld not have it so. 
He placed me in a quiet home 
Whose life was calm and still, 
lnd gave me little things to do, 
Wy daily vound t /] 
T ¢ tld not think s4 be 
Just put asid } 
Small dutie ttheved round i i 


Had common thi do and bear 
r atch and st) vith daily care 
5 hen I thought my praver unheard 


{jnd of i he door 
For {tii that w Vaster kine 
] ha is b for me to do 
l mn gue 1) ey cam 
Wy child, I hear thee cry ; 
[) nk y Had / deed a he 
1 bri ’ 
[he battle ha n planned by Mle, 
/ da ] col {Csi é : 
Se 
For Times of Adversity 
W! nee lived so near and in such 
relat 1to a tower-clock that in the 
{ uld clearly discern the hou 
la Wh ve could not thus refer to 
the rou | summer can be easily 


sed the follaage, the beautiful leave 
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interposed an effectual bar. The summer 
was, of course, delightful, and the shade, the 
flowers, the gentle breezes, were appreciated 
to our fullest capacity, but we were con- 
scious of our limitations. We could hardly 
outline our neighbour's home; the street- 
lights cast their forbidding shadows; and 
on cloudy days the umbrageous arms of the 
trees but intensified the gloom. Above all. 
we could not tell the time of day But when 
the ‘‘ melancholy drew near (alas! 
that they called such), and the 
leaves fell fluttering away one by one and 


days - 
were evel 
in bevies, the sky began to be revealed ; and 
when at last the trees stood clean and bare 
and beautiful 
In wintel 


for we insist a tree 1s charming 
it meant 
horizon we could see 
could catch the contour 


as well as in summer) 


, 
a widening of out 
houses and fields ; 
of the hills; the lights along the street now 
penetrated to the farthest 
above all else, the white face of the public 
clock was clearly seen. Our orientation was 
complete. After all, we thought, our losses 
are fully, if not more than, compensated. 
The lesson is not difficult to extract, nor 


corner; but 


the process violent There is none of us 
but would choose the foliage of life We 
want all that Nature meant we should have 
and would not object to an overflowing 
measure Phat why many who have the 


But there 1s 
than that 
elorious vision of the 


with the birds 


red aspect of life 


means migrate 


a cle eper, more 


just as there is a morte 


bleak winter 

The ftohage of life its pleasures, its 
comtorts its eratifications are more 
like confections than aught else we can 
think But must we conclude that they 
contain life’s richest treasures Assuredly 
not Ixamples are many to prove that we 
are not capable of our best effort until the 
‘leaves begin to fall 

Adversity is life’s great revealer. The finest 
poems, the sweetest songs, have thus been 


hearts: the greatest deeds 


finest examples of cilizen- 


wrung trom singel 
tf bravery the 


ship, have sprung trom adversity When the 
limbs are bare then the sunlight can flood 
through, and the sky above seems so familiat 


\bove all, we can relate ourselves to eternity 


The 
cerned. 


hands on God's can be dis- 


timepiece 


<je 


S 1D-HEARTED, be at peace: the snot 
lrop l 
l") ler the « l sad earth- is and the sno 
But spru Hoati ip the ttheyn skies, 
And the pale si lyof sits below. 


GEORGE MACDONALD. 
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from overstoutness, and are weighed 
down by congesting fat, if you are bulky 
ead of being gracefully slender, it is because 
have not taken Antipon. It succeeds where 
mis doctors, British or Continental spas, 
jall other treatments and so-called remedies 
faile d. 
No weeks, or perhaps months, of treatment are 
essary for you to prove the efficacy of Anti- 
By the second day, after the small dose 
each meal, Antipon effects a reduction vary- 
to 3 lb. in weight. You can prove 


yourself by the scales. 


Irom 5 OZ, 


THE QUIVER 
Start To-day—Get rid of 
YOUR OVERSTOUTNESS. 


S water dissolves sugar, so Antipon absorbs 
and eliminates superfluous fat. If yousuffer 





Your breathing becomes easy again. The 
heart which was weak regains strength as the fat 
which has congested it is removed. New energy 
awakes in you, for Antipon tones and braces the 
body in restoring it to its proper slenderness, 
Enjoyments and pleasures which have been 
denied you become yours again as the over- 
stoutness is removed. 

All this Antipon does without disturbing 
your way of life, or placing any restrictions 
upon your habits. No especial dietary is 
called for the Antipon cure—you can eat and 
drink whatever you like. Antipon permanently 
cures obesity, and there is no return of the excess 
fat. 


By absorbing and eliminating the excess fat, Also, Antipon is a purely vegetable preparation, 
ther it be only subcutaneous or deep-seated containing no minerals, and harmless to the most 
it the internal organs, Antipon bestows a new __ delicate constitution, It is sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. 

se of life. The figure is vastly improved by its and 4s. 6d., by all chemists, druggists, etc., or, 


rm to natural slender proportions. The face 

mes the glow of health. You look younger 
ur energies revive. The ailments which have 
chronic during obesity disappear. 


REMEMBER ! 


in case of difficulty, will be sent post free, in 
plain cover, on receipt of remittance by the Sole 
Manufacturers, THE ANTIPON Company, Olmar 
Street, London, S.E. 


If you suffer from overstoutness, it is because you 
have not taken Antipon. 






















The properly fed child is almost 
always cheerful and _ contented. 
Thousands of mothers attribute the 
sunny smiles and jovial merriment of 
their little ones to the fact that they have 

been fed, since weaning, on Robinson's * Patent” 

Groats. This popular conviction has the support 

of the highest medical and chemical authorities, 

who confidently recommend 


Robinson's“ Groats 


as an ideal food for children, after weaning. Contains 



























all the elements of bone, muscle, nerve and fat. 

x 
Introduced nearly 100 years ago. Bs 
Send jor Free Book ** Advice to <2 
Mothers, ”” 2 
Dept. Q., * 

KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., : 

909 Ltd., London. : 
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.. Quaker Oats 


THE QUIVER 


Ls MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 


is the last day on which we can 
accept your White Squares 
for a Free Quaker Oats Cooker 
and the Cash Prize Competition. 
Don’t waste White Squares—send them all 
—they will be useless after November 30th. 








~ How you obtain your Free Cooker 











On ceipt of 60 WI Squares from Quaker Oats packets, 

not later than No 30th, 1914, we will i a Quaker Oats 

Cooker, carriage paid, to any address in t! I i King . 

The po 1 of the Quaker Oats Packet called the White | 

Square lwk ke trois, and may be cut fro he f t of every } ; 

Quake Oo Pa et The 60 White S ues reter rt « 

trom tl ar packet, but 2 squares from 3c. packets, or ¢ i 

id. pact equal 1 n large t as 

IMPORTANT.—If you have not saved the 60 W ] 

qu ' a ¢ rke end in all you ha ived, toget “ i halfpenny 

for every White Squire less than 60. 1T have o W Squares, 

end wit r , hilling (stamy ry i ler) 

Only one Cooker can be sent to the same family—but the 

White Squares sent for a Cooker and all additional Squares 

will count for vou in 
T ue hearcenpinvapn for . wetted in ) Sa 
t fr wl M 30th 
( re Whi Sa ) t 

Vv he ext irgest imber, and there are l her cash 5 f KR 
in ALL y r White Squares—they will | iter Noveml 
(Cheques will be sent to the Prise Winners about December 15th, 1914 


To prevent Loss please be sure that- 
osed, and 
n, F.C. 


Phe par ao ly post-paid, your name and address en 
add sed t QU VKER OATS, Lvép., 11, Finsbury Sq., Londe 


An announcement astothe Prize Winners, 


with Accountant’s Certificate, 
will appear in the ‘“ Daily Mirror” and 


“Daily Sketch” of December 23rd _ next. 
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A Happy Christmas 


- is without any hesitation that I pass 
on to my readers my _ cordial wishes 
for ‘A Happy Christmas.” It would be 
out of pl this year of the war to wish 
people a merry Christmas, but I take it that 

is the bounden duty of each and every 
one of us to make it as happy a time as 1s 
possible under these sadly unique circum- 
stances | us realise that we can further 

good cause by long faces, and that, in- 
leed, depression and gloom are forces of 


combated. No, let us have 
a happy Christmas, and—as we have all 


weakness to be 


been told from early childhood—the way 
to be happy ourselves is to make others 
happy Chere will be many in want of 
heer this Christmas time; let us serve out 
happine with a roya' bounty. 

<sSJe 


Agencies that Help 


| HAVE been in touch with many of the 


natior igencies that are usually in 
evidence at this time, and from what I 
have sec | heard it seems to me that 
we shall ive to be very careful that 

stice nd hardship are not committed. 
[ int b this matter very strongly 
before 1 readers All of us have been 
ing our level best, during these past few 
mont] to help the national funds that 
have been created to deal with the war dis- 


The growth of these funds has been 
ell | the utmost praise is due to 


lou | 
organised them, and those 


who y responded. But one effect 
threatet to be disastrous. People have 
helped war funds with abundant 
generosity, but have been in danger of for- 
getting 1 rdinary charitable societies 
W rk on year in and year out, 


sje 
Indispensable Auxiliaries 


Now 3 have 
wdministrat 


al 


nothing to say against the 
m of the Prince of Wales’s 





Fund 
something of the gigantic task it is to ad- 
minister a temporary fund of these propor- 


I have helped in it myself, and realise 


such a national scale. But the 
more one sees and hears the more one must 
realise that the Prince of Wales’s Fund alone 
cannot perform this great task, and that we 
simply cannot do without the aid of those 
that, with the experience and 
organisation perfected by years of work, 
are doing just this kind of work regularly 
and permanently. 


tions on 


societies 


Facing the Winter 

N another part of this issue Miss Amy B. 

Barnard reviews the outlook for the winter, 
and shows how some of these great societies 
h .e¢ helped war distress and are planning 
the winter campaign. Yet everywhere they 
are held up for lack of the funds to which 
they are ordinarily accustomed, but which, 
in many cases, have dwindled down to the 
barest proportions. 

As Miss Barnard of these 
ereat societies have actually taken a hand 
in relieving the distress in France and Bel- 
gium, etc., but more than that, they are all 
tackling those social problems which need 
more, and not less, attention at this time 
than in the normal years, 


shows, some 


<je 


A Christmas Appeal 
| PAWKE it that practically every one ol 
my readers, to a smaller or greatet 
extent, has already helped the national reliet 
funds. I my Christmas message 
to my readers, to make an urgent and 
earnest appeal for offerings for the societies 
that in this time of with 
their ordinary as well as special work. I 
cannot the list here: the full details 
of the needs of the various institutions will 
a glance at the appeals in the 
this number I 


want, as 


war are gomng on 


vo ovel 


be realised by 


advertisement section of 


want to say that | hope every reader will 


be able to spare a trifle at least fot 


SOT 






















of these good works. I shall be pleased to 

ceive and acknowledge gifts. In this tight 
little island of ours, girt by the narrow seas, 

e have had much to be thankful for this 
vear of years. Shall we not this Christmas- 
tide, out of our comparative abundance, put 
aside a little as a thankoffering to God for 


the safety and prosperity we still enjoy ? 


sje 
The Women of Russia 


te of the early effects of the war was 
the revulsion of feeling on the part of 


most of us in regard to Russia. We have 
been taught to think of Russia as a vast, 
inhospitable country, seething with revolu 


tion, Anarchists 
Now that Russia is our ally, how are we to 


regird her and her peopk What we 


secret service detectives and 


most 


need at the present time is information ; 
we are so ignorant of everything Russian 
that it is not to be wondered at that we ar 
hardly able to form any judgment at all 


little 


present 


in order to give a 


subject ot 


enlightenment ona 
importance I have 
‘The Woman of 
January 
useful. 


irranged for an article on 
Russia to appear in my 


It is well-informed and 


Issuc, 


seo 


The Boy Scouts in War Time 


A! IL. honour to the Boy Scouts! Before 
the war everyone agreed that they 
were the most successful little citizens of 
the country ; now that war Is upon us 
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Well, I have asked the Rev. 7. G Stevenson, 
B.A., to tell us just what the Boy Scouts have 
Certainly they have been active 
In a surprisingly varied assortment of 
and the article, which will 
next number, will be fully 


been doing 
WAYS, 
appear In my 
illustrated, 


sje 
For Christmas Reading 


ANY of my readers will regret that 
the exigencies of the situation have 
necessitated that this issue has to take the 


place of the Double Number with which the 


Christmases of other years have heen agio- 
ciated. To such I would recommend our 
sister magazine, the Gu keealm, the 
Christmas Number of which is of unusual 
interest to all women Ilere are some of 
the features Lord Witchener An Appre- 
ciation of the Man at the Iront : “ The 


Fruce of Christmas: The 
on the Field of Battle 

are Doing the Men's Work 
the World-War ‘* Miss 
many,’ the stirring adventures of a 
Guide; ‘‘A Snow Storm and Betty,” by 
John Barnett; “In the Blue Room,” by 
Katharine Tynan; and a remarkable article 
by a girl, ‘A Girl and the Times 
Phings that are Changing for l[ 
are other iten which, altogether, 


Christmas Bells 
Hlow Women 
One Result of 
Cook in Ger- 
Girl 


some 
There 
make the 


December Gis 
Realm one ot the ° 
best Christm 


Numbers ol thi 


scason.,. 


ji 


PEACE AND 


O THAT the song the angels sang 
Might soothe with its enchanting strain 
A world with tumult torn ; 


On that first Christmas morn, 


That “ Peace on earth, goodwill to men,” 


Might sound beneath the stars again. 


O that the Babe of Bethlehem 
Might now be born anew ; 
Not in 
Known only 
But, by the saving grace, 
Born in the hearts of all our race. 


a manger-cradle laid 
to the few, 


power of 


GOODWILL 


O that Christ’s reign might soon begin, 
His mild Millennial sway ; 
That this dark night of War might pass 
Into that full orb’d day 
When men should own Love's deathless might 
Safe kept by its indwelling light. 


But though the gloom of war is deep, 
God's lodestar gleams on high 
And wise men watch, with eyes of faith 
Nightlong yon Eastern sky 
Full sure that Godlike Peace 
Shall rise and bring the world’s new morn 


A. B. COOPER. 


reborn, 











ci. Bd. 
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DAINTY AND INEXPENSIVE 


TEAGOWNS 


designed by our own artist, and made 
in our own workrooms from rich quality 
brocaded Lyons Velvets. The valuc . 
of these gowns is quite exceptional, 
while the cut, style and finish are of 
a particularly high order. 


RICH BROCADE LYONS 
VELVET REST GOWN, finished 


with soft lace and belt of tinsel roses, 


bodice lined silk. 


58/6 


The same gown in rich heavy Lyons 


Crépe de Chine Brocade, 58/6 


NOTE.—The velvets from which these gowns arc 
made are usually sold at from 10/6 to 21/- per yard. 





Catalogue post free. 





KHAAT ARMY RUGS.—Ven 
warm and durable. Size 60 bv oo 


inches, 10[6 each, 100 Rugs for £50. 


Debenham 
G Freebody 


(OLBENH AMS LIMITED) 


Wigmore Street. 
(Cevendish Square) London W 

















Femous for overa Century 
for leste for Quality for Value 
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HALF PRICE 


of good class ordinary cocoa. 
Three Cups a Penny 


The wonderful new food beverage 


PLASMON coco 


COCOA 


—a combination of the celebrated Plasmon 


Oat-Food and PURE COCOQOA— 


LEAST COST 
MOST NOURISHMENT 
FINE CHOCOLATE FLAVOUR. 


Procurable through all chemists, grocers or stores If not, send P.O 3 
or stamps and it will be forwarded post tree. Manufactured solely 
by PLasmon, Lrp. (Dept. F), Farringdon Street, London, E.C, 


NO INCREASE IN PRICE OF PLASMON FOODS. 


ALL BRITISH. 
PLASMON CHOCOLATE 


is supplied as an 
Emergency Ration to the 


BRITISH TROOPS. 
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How, When and 


vist , 1914 

M* DEAR BOY AND GIRL FRIENDS,—I 
| write for you the old greeting, ‘‘ A Very 
Happy Christmas,’’ while the war din is loud and 
rong. It is impossible to forecast what will be 
the position when you read my little message 
feel it almost a mockery to 
t wish and all it means when the 
is torn by the miseries and suffering of 





Perhaps you may 








Peace on earth and goodwill among men” 
seems at st variance with so much that is 
happening around us. Yet I do wish you that 


i 


eautiful wish 


\nd it is one that may be very 





erously fulfilled for each of us. It won't be 
Ifill d, though, by mere outside things. It will 

be really and truly fulfilled through your 
yn inner self-consciousness. 


\nd it is that—the highest form of happiness 





that I wish for you, my dear Companions, 
é where I wish that each of you may be 
quietly joyous and strong, through the peace 
t have in your own self, that you may be able 
be sweet and beautiful, and to bear all that 
outside and around you with nobility and 
coura This is only possible if you know 
t ha ade, and made whole-heartedly 
l for ever, the gift of yourself to the Christ, 
that a me you are trving to learn His 

Y nl 4 + 


l and do i Then you will have the peace 
joy which He alone can give to anyone, and 
ss this Christmas will be of the 
ty best kind. If this sounds puzzling to any 
t you, just at this time make the test by doing 
hat I have said has to be done, and see if it is 
t tru Then from each one will radiate influ 
es that will all tend towards the spreading 
the Christmas thought and ideal everywhere, 
d help to bring that kingdom of His for which 
world is wearying. 
I do wish we had our usual Christmas Pages, 


lor I have so 


ur happin 








many letters to give vou; but they 

must wait. Let me tell you what Dorotuy 

IM Is doin She has Chinese triends who want 

lo not know English She is 

‘ Pages month by month into 

\ vriting them in a little book for 

them—t will then know all our news and 

Tk lorus. Isn't that delightful of her? It 
an exhilarating letter. 
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And from Grenada, JocELYN D'Arcy sends 
news of how all the West Indian Islands are 
thinking and praying for us all in this crisis, 
and helping too—so splendidly. ‘‘ You would 
be surprised,” she says, ‘“‘ to know how eager 
the descendants of the slaves are to help.” You 
must have her letter soon. And then there is 
all the news about gifts for our S.E.D. Some 
extracts from letters about them you shall have 
in a moment. 


David Earning his Living 

An important piece of news has come to me 
from the Barnardo Homes. Our friend Davip 
is now at work, earning his own living. The 
money for him will therefore not be required 
any longer. All of you who have helped to give 
him the equipment for life will be proud and glad 
to hear that “ his health is good, he is in a very 
good situation, is said to be a nice, agreeable 
boy, and doing well in every way.’ Aren't you 
shareholders in our business thankful? But 
we all are glad together, and wish him ‘t God 
speed ” on his career. I am writing to him, and 
hope to hear from him soon. If any of our boy 
Companions would like to send a note of con- 
gratulation, I shall be pleased to forward it. 

Now we have only the three children to pro- 

vide for, and with the pressure caused by the 
war we must not take any hasty decision as to 
our future work. Of course, as soon as we can 
we must go forward. There can be no going 
back. We must think and plan, and keep our 
Violet Fund going, with all our energy and wits 
Then we shall presently, perhaps, have money 
enough to launch out together into some other 
life-saving, true empire-building work. Tell me 
your thoughts on the matter. 
” IT am glad to say the re port is good concerning 
LENA and VroLter and Puitir. The latter's 
school report is excellent. More of them next 
month. 

Now I want to thank every single friend who 
helped Our Special Effort. A personal note to 
all who sent in gifts has told my Companions 
of my appreciation. This is for the wider 
circle of mothers and others. ‘The mothers 
have been splendid in their support of all sorts 
of eflorts. 

Don’t flag; go forward 
be kept, even though war funds make 
demands upon us. Help our work, 
more—not less—than betore. 


Our children must 
heavy 


please, 








Some Special Effort Day Gifts 
and their Stories 
How you would all relish the reading of this 
pile of letters that came with Our Special Effort 
Day gifts! How much I enjoyed them all I 
can’t possibly tell you. Last month, I believe 
I said I was prepared for the utter failure of 
Our Day owing to the war. It was joyous work 
to open letter after letter from you, and to learn 
that you—so many, at least—had not forgotten 
I know that a large number of Companions found 
it impossible to fulfil the plans they had laid for 
Our Day But the smaller gifts had a peculiar 
value and I treasure all the love and loyalty 
which each one has manifested. You shall 
glance at some of the contents of a few letters. 
W. ALLISON LAIDLAW (Ireland)—who, by the 
way, had been working hard for the Middle 
Grade Intermediate examinations, and won 
two exhibitions of / and the first place in 
English in the grade in Ireland ’’—(congratula 


tions, Allison !)—wrote : 
Let me ngratulate ind all our Companions 
n our ‘ official birthday I pe each birthday will 
find us more prosperous, with the number of out 
és increasing. I also hope the object of the 
S.E.D. will be amply reali I must tell you what 





I lid On Saturday, directly after coming from 

| (12.30), I began gardening, and continued till 
\ g My work included mowing, shearing, 
raking, etc., and as we have a gardener fot 
this, mother said she would give me his wage, so 





generally 


now I am sending you a P.O. for 2s. 6d. with my 
best wishes only wish I could send a larget 
ul nt I expect some Companions will have hit 
n excellent ideas for their $.] 

DoRA M. GREAVES (Yorks) began: 


DEAR ALIson,—I am sending you the enclosed 
he result of the S.E.D. I am afraid you will 
i Spe ial effort at ali to earn 2s., but I 
am also collecting for the Belgian Relief Fund. I 


got the money by making little fancy bows for 
blouse With best wishes for ‘Our Four,’ ” 
WINIFRED TOPLIss (Somerset) wrote, with her 
gift 
My DEA Arison,—I cannot let our S.E.D 
wit it a line of greeting to \ I am writing bef 
t ikfast, as I know I shan’t have another chance 
I know you will be very | to-morrow, and I am 
e all your Companions will think of you. I shall 
think of you and pray that we may have great 


I am sorry 


‘ I cannot do more, but you will 
nderstand, I think 


This is an extract from WINNIE ADAMs’'s 
(Northants) letter 

It is Ss i me last week, v n 

ling thr 1 O | to tind I had rece l 
1 prize for a lett but although the shock was 

it, t pleasure was { iter When I received 
the book I thought it an eedingly nice one, and 


am now nearly at the end i it, it Is So Interesting 
With regard to the S.E.D., I am very sorry that | 





cannot send you as lar 1 gift as I could wish, and 
tha 1 I am sendit gained by no S.E., but just 
i little self S time ago mother and 
I t ng to thin 5 vay in which | might 
ie mon t Da ind I decided t 
me lace t ud l \“ l 
igly | H | n just | n 
i t upon p i ld 
I then | I ng ft 
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my own money, with the addition of a small amount 


from mother, and here it 1s 

AGNES HUSBAND (Fifeshire) wrote : 

“ Dear ALIson,—I am sending you stamps to the 
value of a shilling, which I hope will help a litth 
Your Leven Companions did not forget the S.E.D., 
although we did not club together this time. Nannie 
McDonald and I talked it over, and we decided that 
each of your Companions here would just send what 
they could. Well, on Friday I saw as many of them 
as I could, and told them to try and write you a 
letter at least Ronald McDonald was telling me 
they were passing on the words * Remember the 
S.E.D.’ at school on Friday.” 

EMILY RAMSAY (Ayrshire) sent me a gift of 
2s., ‘‘ made by weeding, etc.’ 

Dorotuy M. PRATT (Suffolk) said : 

“Tam afraid you think me a very | 
but I know you will excuse me when I tell vou | 
have been verv ill and am not really better vet 
I enclose 3d. for the S.J I wonder if any of the 
Companions could tell me where [ could get the 
pillow, ete., for making pillow lace 
pleased if they could 


I should be so 


NAN and NELLIE RODGER (Fifeshire) sent 
loving short letters with their gifts; Nan pro 
mised a longer letter soon, and Nellie was 


‘saving up to send more later.’ 
JESSIE H. ANDERSON (Glasgow) wrote : 


* This is just a ort note, to wish Our Corner 
*Many Happy Return I think that to-dav all ou 
minds will be filled with kind thoughts f Our 


Companionship, and a desire to further its splendid 
work.” 


DAISY VALENTINE (Aberdeenshire) said: 


‘I am writing to apolog for not doing an 
‘special’ on Saturda I am nding a P.A 
I should have liked to send n more, but shal 


try to send another little gitt 





From EMILY PRETSELL (Midlothian) 


*T am sending you a postal order for 5s. for ow 
S.E.D., and I hope you will get a lot of money. 

MARION WEBB (Somerset) said 

*I am writing to thank you ve ‘ for the 
very nice copy of \ n Won ind.” Mother 
ind I are delighted to think I got a pi it is the 
first I have had except school 7 I am sending 
a P.O, for 3s. for the $.E.D 2s. 6d. I have saved up, 
and mother gave me 6d. for eml dering two « 
doilies.”’ 


Joyce HASELER (Shropshire), in an interesting 


letter sent with her gift, remarked 


*T am looking forward to entering for our I- 
petitions ; the ure ill Interestin espe ill t 
‘ iv on the hitera r histor i ittons { the 
places where we live, and the Luropean countries 
om 

DORA STEWART (London) sent a_ special 


shilling for Our Day, and also, a few days later 
with her regular subscription, an extra shilling 

| I hoped t 
think of 


‘from mv carden; it is only a litth 
have made more l am going to try to 
something else to do in the wintet 

This is from ISABEL Dopson (Westmorland) : 


* Dear Attson,—Our S.E.D. is here at last, and 


although LT ha not been able t anything f 
Our Fund on tl lav itself, I have been trying to 
make a * sy il t Prine Phe enclosed 
1.0). tor ¢ t t It I hnow vou like us to tel 


i unt 
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" THE most delicious Bread I have ever 
eaten, and my kiddies love it too. 


Ever since we started eating Allinson Bread we 
have not known what sickness means in our family,” 


These are the actual words in which a customer tells of the benefits 


resulting from Allinson Bread. The testimony requires no emphasis ; 
a plain statement of facts, which thousands of people have 
confirmed, and which you can easily prove for yourself by a week’s 
trial of this delicious all-ot-the-wheat bread. 
It is important to see that you get Allinson Bread—ano other will 
d Chere is a great difference between Allinson and fancy * brown” 
Allinson—and Allinson alone-—gives you the whole of those 
elements of the wheat which are so vital to your health and welfare. 
mp 1 i t nm free i Sa Loat 
é retre iit u” thre n 
tt er] ash a ther prises). 


For the convenience of our customers, Allinson Wholemeal Flour is now supplied in sealed 

bags of 34 Ib. 7 Ib.. and 14 Ib., and may be procured of all Allinson Bakers. A useful 

book of recipes for Cakes, Pastry, Puddings etc.. is enclosed in each sealed bag of 
Allinson Flour. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. NO INCREASE OF PRICE 


tAL FOOD CO., Limited, 305 Cambridge Road, London E, 
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(AN IDEAL GIFT. 






Can be instantly raised, 
lowered, reversed or 
inclined. Extends over 
bed, couch, or chair, and 
is the ideal Table for 
reading or taking meals 


in bed. By simply 
pressing a button the top 
ca © adjusted to Various 
inclinations. Comprises 


Bed-Table, Reading 
Stand, Writing Table, 





“ Bed Rest, Card Table, 
et Indispensable to 
Sick and ed 
British made throughout. 
No. 1.—! wit ned Oak £176 
No. 2.—Dit wide Tear and Auto 

c 1older tli ¢ £115 0 

No, 3.— plete a 2, but Polished Oak Top and 
“superior finish £250 

No. 4.— mplete as No. 2, but Polished Mahogany Top 
i all Metal Parts Nickel-plated ‘ - £38390 


Money refunded in full to those not completely satisfied 
Carriage Paid in Great Britain. 
Write for Booklet A 24. 


J. FOOT & SON, Ltd. (Dept. A 24), 
_ 


. 171 New Bond Street, London, W. 

















New and Important Book on the Scriptures. 


God’s Word Supreme 


By Rev. A. H. CARTER, 


Biblical Lecturer at the Kensit Memorial College, Finchley 





A volume bearing testimony to the authenticity of the 
Scriptures and demolishing the contentions of the critics. 
Small &vo, cloth boards, 1/6 net; postage 3d. 


Just Published. 


Captive to an Alien Power 


By NORA E. ELWOOD 





A thrilling story of the intrigues connected with the 
present-day campaign against Engli Protestantism 
Convent education is ruthlessly dealt wit Price 4/- net; 
postage 2d. 





An old Favourite. 


Protestant Calendar 
and Blotter for 1915 


Contains daily Calendar of Notable Events in Protestant 
History, Quotations from the Keformers and handsome 
reproductions of Historical Pictures. A_ full-size Desk 
Blotter and all general information. 

Price 4/- net ; postage 3d- 


PROTESTANT TRUTH SOCIETY, 


3 and 4 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 











is a reliable family friend of good standing, 


form or another. 


_VASELI NE. YELLOw. 


dressing for the hair 


Bottle 3d., 6a., 

in Chesebrough Co.'s own original bottles. 

j rinable ally y % ad dees any 

Descriptive it 
dg many hous 





Kine gy 
list of “ VASELINE® prepa 





balay EVERY-DAY NEED 


Vaseline 


{REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


medicine cupboard should be without a VASELINE” in some 


For giving beautiful complexions—for healing all skin 
affections—for relieving Rheumatism and Neuralgia—there 
is a “VASELINE” preparation for all these—and much more. 
You should never be without these “VASELINE” Specialities. 


This i ir reguiar grade which is known as pure all over the world 
Bottle . 3d., 6d., and 10d. 
VASELINE. WHITE. 

Highly refined, very delicate. 

Bottles . 6d..10d., and 1/6 


VASELINE POMADE. 


Delicately perfumed, especially adapted for toilet purp 


and 10d. 
navies For your own safety and satisfaction, always ‘bey 


Vaseline” 
eolly with relieve Cough 
the United 1H manueacTuni 
1, with complet * rity Yorn, U 
nts, post free Or Store og RES STEN al 


CHESE BROUGH MANUFACTURING aia 


42 Holborn Viaduct. LONDON. 


no home 


and as a 


sre Brin Chea: 
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for mine. We have not got a very big garden, but 
our sweet peas were doing very well, so I asked 
father if I might sell some of them for Our Fund, 
and he said I could have as many as I liked. A 
man in the village who takes flowers and vegetables 
to —— every Saturday solid them for me. I sent 
some big white daisies (out of my own garden), and 
Japanese anemones along with the sweet peas, also 
a vegetable marrow. By this means I made 4s. 
Mother gave me 4d. for some wild raspberries which 


| gathered in the woods round here. We made them 
into jam, and it is the nicest raspberry jam I have 
e tast Mothe ed to buy me a penny 
mont I nd by giving that up I made 6d 
\ friend { nd the remaining rod. I have 
had | ter’s boots at the week-ends.” 


A S.E.D. Sale in Anglesey 
MADGE WuinLuiAMs (Anglesey) and MARGERY 


WEBB-WILLIAMS wrote of the sale they had 
planned and, with considerable pluck, managed 
to carry thi 
“My DEAR ALI says Madge: “ With this letter 
V ee t ’ ceeds of our‘ S.E.’ We found 
that it w il juite impossible to hold it on the 
Saturday, so W id to have it on Friday instead 
war ha pset everybody, but we were well 
satisfied with t result, and we do hope you will 
be to By I mean Margery, Mollie, Dilys, 
and myself. Blodwen and Nora were unfortunately 
away, So ld not help us; but Nora’s sister sent us 
in a ca f t tabl Our Sale commenced at 
t vere kept quite busy. Mother 
let us ining-room and breakfast-room. We 
had t thir inged on tables draped with red, 
white, al 1 nin the breakfast-room. On 
the largest t were the articles we had made or 
not vas marked at more than 3s. 6d 
t ranged penny and twopenny 
f polish, packets of post cards, 
| t . vith dusters, teacloths, etc., 
made up t H 1 Tabk There was a third 
table f ikes, jams, and pickles. The 
fourth ar t was for lemonade and sweets 
We la ww of flowers, all of which 
wer I was also some truit Tea was 
S in t dit room; it realised about gs 
p t nce mother provided the tea. I do 
i ha peeped in and seen us at our 
st. W i, eral days before the sale, sent 
written notices t eral people; others we asked 
I I think bout twenty came. We had 
nis six o'clock, so we packed up 





and took them to one 


ft goods 


or two px ‘ id been unable to come; we 
made a few ngs in this way. The rooms really 
ked n \ gaily-draped tables and the big 
jars and bowls of carnations, daisies, and asters. We 
ad hoped to 1 about {1, and when that was 
I nd pa i, the total reached {2, and finally 
1 very pleased I hope the Special 


anions will bring in more than 

pkeep of ‘Our Four.’ This 

ea y for the Christmas QuIvER 
with the det f all the efforts. Your loving Com- 


interesting too. The fol- 


detail t ven by her: 
W id q time from about 3.30 until 
i [ made the sweets. The cakes 
before we commenced our Sale. 
‘ H Stal were nail-brushes, post 


, lron-holders, and many 
W ged 3d. for tea and 
en they could have ext 
with m n, Which mother 
‘nt us 
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Every one of you will admit that our group 
in Anglesey showed a fine spirit in carrying out 
the plan they had made. We are very grateful 
to Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Webb-Williams, and 
everyone who helped. The proceeds gave a 
much-needed “ lift’ to our Fund. 


Still more Gardeners 
Nora SMITH (Cumberland) says13 


“T am sending 2s., which I got on the S.E.D. I 
earned part of it by cutting the grass on the lawn, 
and I gave my weekly pocket-money which I get 
every Saturday towards it. I do hope you will 
get a nice lot of money from the Companions.” 


David 
(who is now earning bis own living). 


Her sister MARy has written a loving letter, 
and sent another 2s. : 

“ Nora cut the lawn and I weeded the flower-beds 
and paths, and we got paid for doing it. 1! enjoyed 
doing it very much, and it was the only way I could 
think of to earn money. . . . You will be pleased to 
hear that Nora and I have both passed the Junior 
Cambridge examination; next year we both hope to 
try for honours.” 

GRACE WILLIS (Hampshire) remarked ; 

“ Dear ALIson,—I am sending you a P.O. for 2s. 
for the S.E.D. One shilling of it is from my mother. 
I hope there will be a nice lot of money sent in— 
enough, perhaps, for another child. Will you have 
a boy or girl next time ? I am knitting a helmet 
for the soldiers. I wonder if any of the other Com- 
panions are making things.’ 

Hi.pa Pri.irson (London) : 


I am sending sixpence, which I have earned by 
helping grandma and aunties, tor our S.E.D. 1 am 


« 





still staving with grandma, and am getting quite well 
ind stro! 


MARIAN Harpy (Norfolk) wrote: 
We went blackberrying vesterday I got 3 Ib 
and Joan got about 4 Ib Mother bought them from 
s, and we are sending the money with our letters 
for the H.W.W.( One sixpence is what I made 
Another sixpence is what I got by the 
ies, and 8d. is trom Joan 


n S.E.D 


PHYLLIS BRISSENDEN (Kent) sent me a beau 
tifully ‘‘ typed” letter which contained §s., her 
S.E.D. gitt 


NANNIE MCDONALD (Fifeshire) confessed : 


‘It is hard to believe that this is September 5th 
S.E.D., here alread Ihe weeks just seem to 
flown It so disappointing, too, that out 
interest in Our Corner must take second place to-day 
wing to this terrible war However, I cannot let 


without at least writing this letter along with 
ll contribution to the Violet Fund.” 


RONALD McDoNa.p, her brother, said : 


Our band was not able to make a $.1 


t I am sending you t letter along with a 
S! | subscription for the Fund 


on Satur. 


We must congratulate Ronald on winning a 
prize for history and mathematics 
From MARGARET HARDING (Hants) came a 
short note 
I am verv sorry I was not a to do anything 
special n Septem! but I have been saving 
1 have managed to get 2s. 6d., which I an 


Chis is a joint letter you will all appreciate : 


““My DEAR ALISON,—V¢ iany happy returns of 
sept CT th. We en t postal order for 

We are ry iti ich a small sum, but our money 

with giving to the Red Cross and the Relief 

Fund It was a beautiful day on the 5th here, and 

I t ther Companions had fine weather too 


THE QUIVER 


We are going to get another Companion to join. We 
hope Violet, Lena, David, and Philip are all well 
and happy. We had a lovely holiday. With love 
and best wishes to all, from your loving Companions, 
MARGARET J. Davinpson, Mary M. Davipson, 
Mysie S. Davipson (Midlothian). 

HERIOT HUGHES (London) sent me a beautiful 
little letter with f2 as her S.E.D., the result of 
a letter-writing campaign amongst her friends 
and relations. 

ANNIE ANDERSON (Berwickshire) contributed 
2s. 

ELEANOR CHAMBERS-HUNTER and D. JEAN 
Best (Aberdeenshire) sent 1 S.. the result of a 
combined “ effort ”’ 

* We are sending you tos., which Jean and I col- 
lected on Sept 5th,” wrote Eleanor, * for the S.E.D 
We asked our friends to draw a pig with their eves 
shut, and charged them the modest sum of one penn 
ind gave prizes for the three best pigs that we 
drawn Next vear we hope to send 1 mone 
I am a member of Jean's * Violet Magazine, and 
enjoy reading it 


{nd JEAN wrote: 


* We were going to have a little cake and toffee sale 
in Eleanor’s house, but this dreadtul war made us 
put it off for another vear, as so many of ir triends 
had given all their monev to the war funds I wish 
vou could have seen some of the pigs we got in our 
books—they were so funny Everyone seemed so 
pleased to draw them tot s, and we id wreat fun 
watching the results 

VERA K. Brack (forfarshire) made tos., but 


does not sav how 

JANIE M. CRAWFORD (Lanarkshire) sent a con 
tribution of half a crown, “ with every good wish 
for a successful E.D., and much love 

Maup and DoLLy ARMSTRONG (Northumber 
land) made toffee, and sold it to their friends 
hey were getting orders for pinafores for the 
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The following is our account from July 


COMPANIONSHIP 


FUNDS 
st to September 


£sa@ 
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CAN SIT AT THE 
PIANO and Play 
tunes TO-DAY 


Naunton’s National Music System 





Sf ‘\ 
YO 
= \ ao 
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This is not the impossible task which some 
people would have you believe. With 
Naunton’s music to guide you, the piano 
is the easiest instrument in the world to 
play, for there is no drudgery, no practising 
tiresome exercises, no scales, sharps, flats or 
accidentals, no unexpected or unnecessary 
difficulty whatever. 

Naunton’s National Music System is not a 
mechanical device nor a vamping method, 
buta SIMPLE, RAPID & PERFECT System of 
Musical Notation which you can learn to read, 
play and understand almost instantaneously. 

You play tunes on your very first lesson. 


Over 50,000 people are 
already playing the 
piano by it 





. charming other people, delighting themselves, getting more and more enjoyment 
t : all because they ventured to try Naunton’s National Music System. They proved 

r the elves t we claim to be true is true, and the opportunity is now offered to you also, 
What other \ done qui klv and well, you also can do with equal spect d and ease Not one of the 
$0,000 1x ‘ t mentioned had a better offer given to him or her than that which is given to you now. 
I t through the coupon at the foot of this page and see the promise containe d init. If you then have 


sire t the pi perfectly, send your 1/< with the coupon to-day, and in return we will send you our 
“Special No. 1,” containing five tunes, which we guarantee you can play. Thus you can judge for 


wr system and the accuracy of our statements This small outlay will open up the 
' of music to you just as it has done for the 50,009 and more people who are already 
N ! your life will you have spent a shilling to better purpose. 
\\ ily what « upils are more than willing to say for us. Just read their 
This from a Pupil who has taken nine lessons out of the From a _ amaeees | “J think it Al, easy, exc t 
fifty which comprise the whole System I had tried t Any person " t it 
, : fast From mony Pupils whose testimony can all be rolled into 
pla you yst one: ** Wher uli \ rtisement | could scarcely 
l that any syst Z ve what was there stz ted, 
This from & Pupil who has taken only six lessons: “I can But study . oe oa oe - - lhe 
: { sole = ystem had been discovered w vould help persons who 
ess formerly held the idea that to play the piar was utterly 
From a Musician who has composed over 3,000 papuler eyond them. Naunton's Nat il Music System is splendid. 
songs I n ! invent It the a t t mplenty, a is as perfect as i is 
‘ , I ‘ € . simp 
From a Proud Mother I play spl y From a Pupil whe thinks that one good turn deserves 
} i ‘ ly splendid i another : “Tam rex g it to all my friends, and two 
a the are sending t \ t ns 


THE ORICINALS OF THE ABOVE AND THOUSANDS OF SIMILAR TESTIMONIALS CAN BE SEEN AT ua LONDON OFFICES AT ANY TIME 








SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 


M NAUNTON’'S NATIONAL MUSIC SYSTEM, Memoriat Haut, FArrincpon St., Lonpon, E.C. 
Duk Quive desiring to test your system, I send herewith postal order for Gus Shilling. 
your * Special No. 4,°" j he wt 2/-, contai g five tunes, with your 


l t the first sitting, also particulars of how I 1 become a THOROUGH musician by your 
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j/ Treasurer—LORD BLYTH. 


F Chairman—WALTER HAZELL, Es 
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and 
THE HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


farningham and Swaniey (/lucd.). 
HESE Homes were founded in 1864 to shelter orphan and 
fatherless boys. For fifty years they have been rearing, 
training, and turning out MEN. 


In addition to many trades taught, hundreds have been trained 


for the Navy and Army and the Mercantile Marine To-day 
seventy of the 500 boys in the Homes are sons of naval men who 
have died for King and Country. The majority of these boys will 


pass into the Koyal Navy. 


Boys have been sent into forty-one of His Majesty's Kegimeats, 
and many are now taking part in the war. In addition, we are 
represented in the Army Service Corps and the Royal Flying 
Corps. Five boys have risen to be Bandmasters. Sixteen lads 
have enlisted since the war began. 


The Committee has offered to provide homes for boys rendered 
destitute by the war. Already applications have been received on 
behalf of those whose fathers have fallen. 


HELP is urgently NEEDED. These Homes are entirely 
supported by voluntary contributions 
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: THE ROYAL FLYING CORPS 
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Secretary—VERCY ROBERTS, } 
sq., J.P. 56 and 57, Temple Chambers, E.C. ; 
ee ~ 








an insult to 


[ARs 


Should Store or Chemist offer you other preparations instead of these, it is 


GET WELL ano KEEP FIT 


BY TAKING 


THE TIMELY 5 oe THESE TABLETS HAS PREVENTED 
THOUSANDS OF SERIOUS ILLNESSES. 


your intelligence and done for extra profit. 





TABLETS 





KIDNEY TROUBLES, PILES; also 
FLATULENCE round the heart, 


a course should be taken. 


They are a puritive, not a drastic purgative, and are 
good for INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, LIVER AND 


RHEUMATISM, and GOUT. Directly a COLD appears 


for GIDDINESS. 
NERVOUSNESS, 





THEY GIVE YOU 








THEY ARE TASTELESS and can te dissolved in A CUP 
OF HOT TEA OR COFFEE, and do not spoil the flavour. 


Price ts. per Box of 45 Tablete (also in 5s. Boxes, which contain nearly Eight Times the Quantity of ‘he 1s. size.) 


A Ss. BOX OF CARNA TABLETS WILL BE FOUND MORE BENEFICIAL THAN £50 SPENT AT ANY SPA. 
Of all leading Chemists—if any difficulty in obtaining, send crossed P.O. to 


THE CARNA MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 110 Strand, London, W.C. 


who will send them POST FREE. 






A BRICHT 
BUOYANT FEELING 
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bazaar they were expecting to hold, and were 


vorking really hard tor us. Maud has started 
her secretarial work 
YVONNE MARTIN (Kent) included in her in 


teresting lette1 s. “IT earned it mostly by 
doing needlework.’ She had been into Folke 
stone, where many Belgian and French refugees 
were landing: 


* Folkestone seemed to me just like a Continental 


town—there were so many foreigners about, and I 
eard hardly thing but French spoken. We went 
ht to the harbour, but none could get on the 

pier, as the tes were locked. ‘There were a police- 
in and a porter on duty, and nobody was allowed 
wit t a pass. It was a busy sight; there 

man tanding outside, waiting to see if their 

nas ul There were some interpreters, with 
nted bat 1 their arms, to help the refugees 
that ld 1 I English, and a lot of little boy 


S ts (som i les) to help in whatever way 
v ld 

We did 1 very many come from the boats 

at day t two or three wounded officers, 

two on stret Ihere was one sad little group 

fy n; ast id no money they were being 

ent to London. What things they had were tied 

together with ropes; they were so calm and quiet, 
tl ed s 

\s vent in an Indian soldier got on to our 

I H 1 so grand in flannel trousers, an 


nd, a khaki coat, and a straw cap 


n t in twisted round it and hanging 

1 ; back with a green tassel at the end. He 

it Red Cross badge on his arm, and had been 

g Red ( ss work in Belgium. He was very 

| and handsome, with beautiful eyes and teeth. 
We saw m again at the harbour, with some 
nging * It’s a long way to Tipperary.” One 

f our Sund 5 ol children told us yesterday that 
is a little Belgian boy on the Parade who had 

1 Shot by Ger , So we went to see him He 

i little French refugee, but had not been shot 

H wm in 1 a dear little boy, seven vears 
1. He nto a stretcher. Kenneth (a 
nd of 1 id I went to see him again to-day, 
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THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


and he got quite friendly, and laughed at our French. 
We took a scrapbook, and he told us the names of 
all the pictures, but he would not keep it I have 
had a lovely holiday and lovely weather and bathed 
nearly every day Your affectionate Companion, 
YvonNE Tuorpe Martin.” 

BERTHA TYRRELL’'S (London) S$... took “ the 
form of cake-making and sketching, for which 
1 am pleased to be able to enclose half a crown.” 

WINNIE Woop (London) included with her 
collecting book a gift of 2s. as her S.E.D. 

You will see from our list that various othe- 
gifts have come to me alongside of the S.E.D. 
money. Dorotuy BUCKLEY (Lanes), from 
whom I was glad to hear again, sent 5s. JEAN 
Brest (Aberdeenshire) had made another 11s 
with her enterprising ‘‘ Violet Magazine.” Mrs. 
GREGORY again sent a kind note and gift; and 
there are others. They are too many to men 
tion all individually ; I just name a few: MARIE 
Goopin, Irts and GWEN AGUILAR, MILDRED 
Lopp (all of Jamaica); ISABEI, YOUNG (Worcester- 
shire), Doris M. Trott (Devonshire), Kirty 
WILLERS (Cambs), EpitH PENN (Somerset), 
DOROTHY POWELL (S. Wales), Dorotuy M. SHARP 
(Essex), WINIFRED JOHNSTON (Orkneys). 

MARIAN’S sister, JOAN HARDY (age 9; Norfolk), 
Evita F. CLARK (age 20; Norfolk), and EpNA 
M. BuRGEs (age 13; Lincs), KATHIEEN’S sister, 
are new members to be welcomed by you. 

Autumn Competition results next month. I 
hope many dolls, etc., will have reached me by 
the time you have this letter. 

S.E.D. Letter Prizes go to MADGE WILLIAMS; 
YVONNE MARTIN; the DAvipson trio are to 
share one; ISABEL DOBSON; MARIAN HARDY. 

The Foreign Letter Prize goes to JOCELYN 
D'Arcy (Grenada). ° 

Many letters, please, 


for Your friend, —— 


SSC” 
= 





THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


King and Country Need You 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


A NOOK, a book, and solitude” has ex- 
pressed many a man’s acme of happiness 





But R. 1. Stevenson loved to escape from 
ks—that he might make them. Maps inspired 

as books could not; to revel in pictured 
rivers, island nd mountains was to set his 
iy m atlow and generate another of his 
It is one way of fruitfully learning geography 
But there are others. War, for instance. Who 


ime back, that there was such a 
lace on earth as Przemysl ? But who does not 
know it no hrink as he may from trying to 
pronounce it What tourist, however much 
iven to trudging his way with rucksack, had 
er, till lately, located Roye, Thorn, or Evdt 
i he can now put his finger on 
is he can on Charing Cross 





in a London map Chis is the costliest wavy of 
learning topography —costly and grim, alas! to 
many—but very retentive. We read of schools 
which haye charted their playgrounds with 
chalk, and the scholars can now foot it from 
some world-known city to the obscurest town 
stead without missing the route, splashing 
through lakes, or striding across impossible 
frontiers. It is good training, and bound to be 
useful some day 

For widest scope and practical worth, however 
commend me to the Post Office letter-sorters. 
It is not everv correspondent who indicates on 
the envelope either the nation or department 
where his missive should find its proper terminus 
but the sorter knows it at a glance Greenland 
Arabia, Norway, Ireland —he is at home in 
them all, like the Wandering Jew, and in a trice 

































rks the letter into proper pigeon hol 
1 knowledge not been dinned into 
1 non nor be tted by hopes of 
rs’ cheques ; 1 is hee uned only tor 
being helptul to somebody some 
I can admire h ift, but can neve 


hope to emulate it 


From all the World 


find 
ction 


mvself having gentle leanings in 
When first the Crutch-and 
was started I had a fine, 


parts of the world in which 








Kindness League age 


ice 


1 of the 








ll people that on earth do dwell’? were most 
t hom Not that I had learnt this at school 
there e were strenuously taught of lands we 
vere never likely to be in or have any dealings 
h But travel, railway maps and general 
readin had filled up considerably the aps left 
l the schoolmaster What a lot, however, I 
ha gathered since from the monthly budget 
f letters on the Crutch-and-Kindness League ! 
its beginning these letters came mostly from 
vithin the five-mile radi then farther atield 
from Scotland and Ireland, then over a wider 
d wider range till they hailed from Natal 
Moscow, and Vancouver It was naturally a 
peculiar delight when I four there was a con 





tingent of 


members in Jerusalem. 


re is food here for reflection What is it 





t] ittracts these letters from [Everywhere to 

i, on [The reason is much the same as that 
h has drawn Allies to us from all parts ot 

t rid In every land there are local mattet 


h absorb 


exclusion of all 


ire as the 


attention t 


branches 











need wage of life-sustaini 
ertilising of the roots 
Their their work is essential 
B t too—thinys which 
‘ 1 when these 
] of nature that makes 
‘ 

H nple been ad ‘ 
black o te 
feel the injustice 

it Air mn 
t may hind t ¢ active hel; 
in them to 1 t d they do \ it 
{ lene tiie CT the « 1 te 
I's help just n Lot rong has bee 
" nl don ! oO matter hat 
1 pea or hiehis tle tl t 
| 
rld-wide inst them to | 
le i red 
It is t une st in another 
l ri these 1] i n ievervwhetr 
l For here t re weak on ‘ 
k, ve frail, | ! ime less] ufferi 
| T thet irt thet 1h} 
] ing to d 1 n for them I 
Di ( than ] T 
ct ‘ 1 DI rippi ) 
but t re t and the I 
1 nother 1. ind | 
re th ) i! 
The Omnipresent Post O/fice 
V1 in these da hould distance Ie 


hetw 1 vinpatheti h rt al iffer 
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children 
this thy 
League se 
titer Lote 
or womatl 
little, but 
To have 
to know 



















Have we not the Post ? 
farthest 1s brought close 
eks ts t 
h with 
1, by 
how much it 1s 
a letter 
the fragrance of 


(thee sy 

What the 
each lonely litth cripple 
nd, vouny or old, man 
letter rhis may seem 
to the 
all to his or het 
kindly, 


» bring 
some ir 
i monthly 
one | 
own self, 
helptul words, 


lonesome 
very 


this, to such a one, is a true thrill of life 

It is not difficult to realise the boon and 
blessing this gives to the pal handicapped, 
weak one ut what of the unseen friend ? 
It is not long before the blessing soaks into that 
heart too, There is a pretty post card I have 
just seen: a dear little baby in a perambulator 


with the 1 

Your 
at the qu 
moning t 


King and Country need 


ed print d words past d on the front 
We smile 
are sum- 


land to 


unt contra the words that 


he brave, strong 











rally to the dear blood uvht flag, and this tiny 

eakling! But how smile gar and the 
throat grows h as we think-—it is true 
quite true the akling will grow, and, man 
or woman, will yet be neede4 by King and 
Countrs 

Wherever, then, there lives a boy or girl, man 
or woman who would fain be a friend to the very 
feeble, the Crutch-and-Kin ss League offers 
the opportunity There is only o1 fee, the 
shilling for entrance just enough to cover 


expenses 
ship 

All oth 
ind pitity 


John 





sir 
Rag 


Road, Lo 


NEW 
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\l Ix 
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\f ber 
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, 
red School Unio1 


and the beautiful ec: member 
this gracious 
stamp from 

Secretary 


obald's 


er particulars concerning 
il work may be had for a 


ind 


John Street, The 





lhrector 


ndon, W.¢ 
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land. 
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ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 60 YEARS. 


> Dr. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL 


Is the most reliable in weakness and disease; it 
acts promptly, is undiluted, consequently is the 
most active and economical of all remedies. 


FOR DISEASES ogee will — life when every- 
OF THE say Faery > ‘GIBB, Bart., M.D. 


TH ROAT “A pint of Dr. de Jongh’s Ol is 


AND of more value than a quart of any 
other. 
CHEST. EDGAR SHEPPARD, Eaq., M.D 


Of all Chemists, in Imperial Capsuled Bottles. 
Malf Pints, 2s. Gd.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 


Sole Consiances 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd., 182, Gray's Inn Rd., London, 

















Incontestably proved by more than SIXTY YEARS’ MEDICAL EXPERIENCE 


to be 
The Purest. The most Palatable. 
The most Easily Digested. The most Speedily Efficacious. 











CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 





It has long been a well-established fact that Dr. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL produces to the fullest 
extent the curative effects of the remedy. Hence the im 








portance of its administration in CONSUMPTION and DISEASES OF 

THE CuEst, so that invaluable time may not be lost through the 

use of Cod Liver Oils deficient in the most active properties of 
the medicine. 


Innumerable medical opinions attest the superiority of Dr. DE JONGH’S OIL. 








Sole Consignees: -ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd., 
182, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.-C. 
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Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 








THE FAILURE OF EXPERIMENTS TO 
SUBSTITUTE other fish, or animal, or vegetable 
oils, or fatty substances, or artificially to mix or 
combine or introduce chemical elements, or to 
refine or improve, by taking away supposed im- 
purities or useless principles, which in fact may be 
essential or powerful curative constituents, tends to 
strengthen and confirm the prevailing conviction, 
that no one, but several, or all of the components 
existing in this Oil in its pure and normal state, 
unite in producing its marvellous beneficial results. 


The importance, therefore, of administering this natural 





medicine in a perfectly pure condition cannot be 





too strongly inculcated. 








THE EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES OF THIS 
MEDICINE IN CONSUMPTION OF THE 
LUNGS are fully established. Administered in 
time, and steadily persevered in, it has not only 
the power of subduing all disposition to phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, 
when the disease has advanced to the developed 
form, it has accomplished, in numerous instances, 
a complete cure. 


Dr. HARDWICK, Medical Officer of Health, Paddington, 
wrote **In the class of tubercular diseases, including Consumption, 

prevalent in our great centres of population, the use of 
Dr. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER O/L is 
attended with manifold advantages: and I know of no therapeuti: 
agent, which, in connection with judicious sanitary measures, 1s 
beter calculated to stay the ravages of these great consuming plagues 
of the British Islands. 
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Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 

















DISEASES OF THE THROAT, CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


in Diseases of the Throat the efficacy of this Oil is 
remarkably manifested. 


Str G. Duncan Grips, Bart., M.D., LL.D., Physician 
and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, Westminster Hospital :— 
a found Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil a 

vedy of great power in the treatment of many affections of the 
Throat and Larynx, espectally in Consumption of the latter, where 
ustain life when everything else fails.” 











RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA. 


Medical men concur generally in extolling this 
remedy as far surpassing the most celebrated in re- 
lieving and curing CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT and SCIATICA. 


Dr. SCHENK, of Siegen ** This Oil ought to be considered 


1 specific in rheumatic and gouty diseases. It heals all chronie 
and painful affections of the human body, wherever they are seated, 
whether internal or external, if they have originated in Rheumatism 


and Gout, as surely and certainly as bark cures intermittent fever.” 








DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


In these distressing and unsightly complaints, the 
curative effects of this Oil, after a few weeks’ ad- 
ministration, have been so remarkable, that this safe 
and simple remedy is now regarded almost as a specific 
in the most prevalent affections of this nature. 








































Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 








Mr. THomMas Hunv, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, London :—‘‘ // there is any one medicine 
which is at all to be compared with arsenic in its power over 
skin diseases, that medicine ts the Cod Liver Oil sold in bottles as 
Dr. De Jongh’s Oil.” 








GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In addition to its remedial virtues in active disease, 
this Oil possesses powerful nutritive and restorative 
properties. 


Mr. B. CLARKE, Surgeon, who suffered from dangerous 
debility, wrote :—*‘ After the Pale Oil, and all other remedies / 
could think of had failed, with little strength remaining, J tried, 
merely as a last resort, Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Oil. TI recetved 
immediate relief; within twelve hours / began to improve, and 


its use was the means of my restoration to health.” 











DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
is sold only in Imperial Half-Pints, 2/6; Pints, 4/9; Quarts, 9 


Capsuled and Labeiled with his Stamp and Signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 


By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the World. 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., Ltd., 
182, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION— Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute worthless preparations 
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‘IEPTO” f (eq ©. BRANDAUER & Co, Lip, 
Ae iA ‘ CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 
PEARLY >SpesaeG 
TEETH  ely@ied 
— fa 





















Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series, 7d. 


Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STRELT, LONDON. 


Your teeth will always be a credit to AVALON JEWELLERY 


you—pearly white—you will never be FASHIONED BY ARTIST C RAFTSMEN. 
troubled with dec iy, and its effect | Av. Jewellery ombines beauty lesi; : delicate 
on vour health if you will invest in a fined ort © rotatht, exch, piece ‘represents 
Zepto Pencil and use it periodically i ny-y~ 8 
after you have cleansed you teeth in Please write for No. 30 set of Designs, Free 


the ordinary way is most beneficial. AVALON CRAFT 4 DOLMAN ROAD ASTON. 


» BIRMINGHA 
ZEPTO, the ANTISEPTIC TARTAR REMOVER 


eee | LANGING OR GUTTING 


Use tt alwa for dental plates. 





Shall I let you into a secret? I always 
use a Zepto Antiseptic Pencil, because 
I find my toothbrush is not sufficient to 
properly remove all the Tartar. Zepto 
gets into the little chinks where the 








brush can’t go. 




















equirec world-renowned 


Of all Chemists d Stores, or post free from 3 BURGESS" ‘LION OINTMENT. 


Thos. CHRISTY & CO., 6 Old Swan Lane, London, E.c, TRADE A i Bee x er bei i> Woneene 9 Hospital 
DISEASES. A CERTAIN CURE for ULCERS 
TUMOUR Al ESSES, ECZEMA, &« 
Bi a f Testimonials from all Part 
Tid A per tox r st free for P.O. from 
peapeias “¢ ot SRGESS oe. tovay's In i Leadon. Advice gratis. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES 


All gees sent direct from Factory to Home. 
D 1 know ' ep ae dste “ads are made in Birmingham 


WW 








—<——“*ZEPTO ara 











Show Rooms: 


62 MOOR ST. 





oe! 


y not the 1 the workman’s hands in a_ perfectly 

ilso rly BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, si SEDROS OVERMANTELS, Xc., 
very Low PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My 





S ina ver assortment most recent designs. 

meine despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 

| DISCOUNT FOR my OR PATEERTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. 
end pf tay for Lilustrated Price Lists(POST FREE 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 














tablished 
24 vears, 









Special Attention given 
to Export Orders, 


WATSON’S BEST BRITISH BINOCULARS 


THE “INTENSE SUNICA" PRISM GLASS. 


BUSINESS AS UNEQUALLED. 
USUAL. ENTIRELY BRITISH MADE. 
e hard, rou se of the Soldier, brace The stere pic effect cause 
©portsman, Tourist, and all wh 


byects to be seen in correct per 

Its luminosity is very fine. 
nt to see distan ippenings with yc pag 
clearn nearnes Is damp- 











Send cas for one to-da 
X6 diamete In S 1 leather Cas sn ecg # and 
' The best prism glass is the > fer Straps, pr 
Inmerse it in wat without injury “Intense Sunica.’ t iy part of thee we ila ' £6 10 0 
Send for Catalogue 46. DAMP PROOF & DUST.PROOF r by 12 monthly payments (England 
£6 10 O Post Free. ve ee : , 
| W. WATSON & SONS, Lta.,  Manulacturers of Field Glasses and Telescopes, Wholesale and Retail, to the 


and dust - proo 1 can 


Established 1837. British War Office and Admiralty, and Foreign Governments, 
Works: BARNET, HERTS. 313 High Holborn, London, wW.C. 
A&X(II 
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however large or however small—will gain in brightness and cheeriness 
during the long evenings if you install in it one of 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


—a source of endless amusement and recreation for all—parents and 
children, brothers and sisters—and thew friends. 


RILEY'S Billiard Tables (8:2"#s2" 2°%.07 

iniar ADICS (dining Table, as illustrated. 
Instantly Removed. Can be stored against wall. Will fit any size of Table. Superior 
Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, 
Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Rest, Marking Board, Ivory 


or Crystalate Balls, etc. 
CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 





Size 4ft. 4in. by 2ft. 4in. 3 7 6G 

» oft. 4in. by vet. 10in. £4 7 6 

» 6ft. 4in. by 3Bft. Ain. £550 

» ~@ft. 4in. by 3ft. 10in. £7 5 0 

» ft. 4in. by 4ft. 4in. 0 0 0 

5/6 

cae! Showing Riley Or in 13 Monthly Payments | - 70 
Miniature Table as here shown, being only - 8/6 

ee ie 5 per cent. on Cash Price. { - 1/6 

- 1h 


9 Fitted with Riley's Patent 

RILEY S Combine Billiard Kelle oc er Lower 

ing, and Levelling. A hand- 

and Dining Tables, ¢: itussassy se proce ot Furniture a 

a Ininy able and a hign- 

class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, ete. Cash Prices and sizes for Solid 
Mahogany (Round Legs). Billard Table and Dining Table are both the same size 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. f 

Size 5ft. din. by 2ft. Win. - £13 10 0\Or in 13 Monthly | FREE °°": } vomit 
Gft. dine by Sft. 4in. - £15 O Of Installments, plus 5 per | detailed illustrated 

7ft. tin. by 3ft. 10in - £18 10 Ocent. on above Cash | Catalogue of Billiard 

Rft. din. by 4ft. din. - £24 10 0|Prices. Also in 1X | 2M Dining Tables and 

Sft. din. by 4ft. 10in - £32 0 O’ Monthly Payments | lables and Sundries 






Showing i 
Combine easy method 
of change. 


PRICES INCLUDE ALL ACCESSORIES, 
FREE DELIVERY TO NEAREST RAIL- 
WAY STATION—AND SEVEN DAYS 
FREE TRIAL. 





f LISTS FREE. 
Folding Bagatelle Boards from 30/- 


E. J. RILEY, LTD., 
Brandon Works, ACCRINGTON., 
Po Lond »n Address: 147 Aldersgate St., E.C, 





CHRISTMAS IN WAR TIME 


The Problem of Presents 


- ALI discontinue Christmas _ pre- 

aent veal The question has 

to » be greeted with an em 

hatic ne tive True, the world is at 

\ re reminded on a!l sides, 

we Cal harm and not good by 
ttit dow our ordinary expenditures 


ve Christmas presents as 


as our ill allow 


mcans W 





t e more frivolou nd ex 
el ilole it other times 
1 be riate In 1014 
the toy problem is com 
d for the hosts of German 
é 00 Doubtless, British 
fact ll be rising to the occa- 
) it would be sate to at 
pre late present old 
e found tl eason than 
\\ ll read the restricted 


precautions do not 


e eve s in the streets, and by 
will be t correct 
tcl 


\I rs. ( nd Co. have taken courage 


I cre could | rdly be ; 
1 n Cassell Annual 
I ( It contains nearl 
nd a Painting Con 
wo editions at 3s. 6d 
: ca] 
I 1 r older there i 


t a) ery volume 

( , es an admirable present 
re not tamuiliar with the 

| were choice of gilt volume 

vould \ Great Pictures by Great 
Vol t orilt 12s. net) 





of the 
to linge 


world's 


book 


masterpieces, it IS a 


ovel 


For an accurate pictorial record of Paies- 
tine people as they now live, move, and 
have their being, the Rev. James Neil's 
‘Everyday Life in the Holy Land ”’ (cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d. net) stands pre-eminent. Some 
of Mr. Neil’s wonderful collection of colour 
pictures were given in the Christmas Num- 
ber of The Quiver a year or two ago; here 


we get the whole collection 
Messrs. ( ll pul lish all of the 
Kobert Ball's works id | know of no more 


entertaining 


late Sir 


learning astronomy 


than lounging through the leaves of Ball's 
Story of the Heaver (cloth gilt, ros. 6d.) 
ol rhe lart beginning cloth gilt, 
6d.) 
(me might go o1 t tter all, L think 
the safest plan t end tor Cassell’s Com- 
plete Catalo ( f it is a book for the 


juveniles that i 
Book Catalogue 
C asst ll, | t 


this will be sent by return. 


Young Folks’ 
ard to Messrs. 


don, E.¢ 


., and 


Christmas Cards 
will 


there 


anticipate 1 tha 


be more Christmas Cards sent, and not tewer, 
The explanation that ving to the war, 
many people will employ these tasteful 
grectings rather than the m expensive 
present. Me Kaphael Tuck and Sons, 
L.td., the pr s of tl Christmas card 
vorur have prepatr . large variet to 
meet the ecad i the tin 

For the n part these ¢« sist of thi 
sweet ne iges 1 peace nal xiwall tor 
whv should wat poli our Christmas 
wishes 

But for those wh require something 
more ti l he tirm have produced a 

ries ot pi t cal vhich, doubt- 
le will be very popular 

Ihe selection of cards we have seen shows 
an amazing deal of ingenuity and resource, 
whilst the artists’ work 1s charming 

Do not omit t end Christmas cards to 


your Iriend 













A Practical Way 


ahem these anx l adavs of war, 
when the meagre news of the daily 
paper provides poor intellectual food, there 
are thousands of people who look forward 
with pleasure to the publication day of 
[HE QUIVER month by month. There are 





“THE QUIVER” AS A GIFT 























of Helping People 


part is simply to fill in the form given below, 
and send, with a postal order for 6s., to 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. Immediately on 





receipt of this, our publishers will make 
arrangements with a local newsagent or 
bookseller to deliver to vour friend, as soon 











many others who would gladly take in the as it is published each month, a copy of } 
magazine, but either feel they cannot afford TH On IVER 
it these hard times, or simply do not know In addition, they will send to your friend 
what the coming of THE OvIVER month by a large handsome Christmas card, setting | 
month means. forth that you have made arrangements for 
What better surprise could you give to a them to be supplied with a copy of TH 
friend this Christmas than a year’s sub OUIVER each month 
scription to THE OUIVE! Two years ago 
I suggested a little plan for doing this, and When to Send 
both then and last Christmas it was taken Send your subscription in as soon as 
up by numbers of readers, and gave great possible, as there is a strong probability of 
to their friends nce again | the Christmas Number running out of print rT 
uggestion, feeling sure that to Che Christmas card will be sent immediately 4 
of my readers it will come as a x withheld till nearer Christmas if the 
lution of the vexed problem of the Christ donor wishes it 
1 rhe subseription its from the November = 
Let me explain just how it is done. Your number—the first of the new volume 
So SO Se SE 58 FE Se SE 58 FE Se Fe Se Se 
= 





- 


To Messrs. Cassell & Co., ltd., 


for which | enclose Postal Order 





La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please make arrangements to supply “ THE QUIVER” for One Year 
(commencing with the November No.) to 


understood that a Special Christmas Card shall be sent to my friend. 


XMAS GIFT 





for Os. (© » 2:2 























“ARISTON” & “NEB-KA” | 


For Refined Tastes. 
SOLD AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 














Cheerful Evenings 


for Homes in the Country. 
i | Marke your home cheertul; 


the wonderful Acetylene Lig 
—_ The Dargue Patent 
Acetylene Lamps 


| » 





SJ ee Book on Country Lighting. 


Dargue Acetylene Co. Ltd. 
No. 16 Dargue Chambers,Grey St., 


ed Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


MONEY REFUNDED IF DISSATISFIED. 

















“~~, my” 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Used constantly and Cuticura 
Ointment occasionally tend 
to clear the skin, cleanse the 
scalp, remove dandruff, in- 
vigorate the hair, soften and 
whiten the hands and thus 
improve your appearance 
When marred by cutaneous 
affections. You need not buy 
them until you try them. 


| Chaves FREE ‘ 








LITTLE POINTS FOR THE 
PRESENT - BUYER ; 


By MARY ODELL 









Economy in Sole Leather signed Gift Cheque handed to the recipient of st 


IN ¢ ¢ 7 f ene! ; sing it is al the ft, Vv et ¢ st née 
1 € the c ( } Gift 
1 d 
( r e bei 1 
¢ € s r eat 
} 
) 
' , \\ n hand the ions t 
€ 
} ad } 
re¢ 1 I na ‘ . , 4 . V 
t eiyv | i 
bi i t ! t . 
. h t t € ¢ 
; ( 1 fr 
‘ é a | it 
tik , | 
, f ar 
} 1 
D I 
} ] ! u Re 
a) 
| I | oa fners . 
( 
pair t I PH 
eect { 
) ER are ’ 
4 x ( é r 
| i] 
} i \ 
LD Sole J 
1) ( ( Mar 
t 





¢ | } } 1 + x Ma 
| la 
Th 
f ; 
twe | ’ AT 
Adve } v the f 
_ ; \l } 1 
A Tactful Way of Presenting t t ait 
‘ taal ( ' “ 
StocKings or Socks 4: t 
hat 1 rite ; 
De et | I 
} 
a ‘ 
' . ot ex 
¢ he le ¢ | ¢ 
] 4 
é 04 
yt nd 
! 1 g | de 
Cc } the 


lady friend | ig eagle «gr ae Modern Materials 
| 























t t present vreat 
f I n the battle 
! the certaint t 
t t the ird 
an ewe \ fe and der 
t { I aeri . 
t t t hut I 
thie strich l € 
f furniture bor 
er, ath wcquire the 
I premier article for the 
I faul . it 1 1 
CL t rack and pee 
it ts decorative eftect 
t disadvantages have been 
N er. ill the advantages of 
ed, ! nus I disadvantages 
Rexine has every appear 
ame grains and the same 
fact, indistinguishable f1 
acl I peel , wear®rs I 
f g t greas and scratch proot 
f 1 may be washed and re 
t t r condition In a word 
P the n every way, and vet it 
ce As a matter t tact, 
g Rexine re double the price of leather 
t saving, because it 1s 
Before buying new furni 
present suite re vered it 
r¢ r furnishing house t 
ne Should you have ar 
t y these, a st ird should 


The British Leather Cloth 
Limited, 
lve the diffi 


The Bucks Cottage Workers’ Agency 


lepends upon the efforts 











t hers to keep the hor 
shall have returned 
eme ber tne real oc 
) e workers by ordering 
1 irments through _ the 
‘ 0) \ Bucking 
\ ¢ t rie f the dire need 
that would lect 
T i mad 
Lire ind it is extreme 
Ager 1intaine 
a i\ t t 
l na 1 fina il 
va ‘ ich ) 1: 
‘ ind no sub tio}r 
t ea e ab h 
¢ ir ¥ ‘ red 


THE QUIVER 


AXXIX 


For Influenza Weather 


THERE is not e of us but believes that Prev 
t f Colds, ( 1 Influenza is f ind 
iv bett t ) en il and ex 
veditious of " t hiefly a a saf 
2 rd iga 1 t tnt it ind 1est 
trouble tha Pir { Pastille have be 1e 
famous all the rid é 
It is well said that these vast es act is A 
harn n the throa ind respiratory gans, 
v n learness and tone to the voice, and pre 
venting the fatigue wl ’ s from much speak 





x from long exposure of the throat t 
] 


ing the raw, 
lamp atmos] 








phere f early morning and late 

evening. 
hese delightfully refreshing pastilles owe their 
reinvigorating qualities to the choice pine of the 
Alps, ich for the basis of their composition. 





with the 
leanse and 


Blended pine are certain antiseptics 
which disinfect the respiratory tubes 
and induce a perfectly healthy condition of the 
hest and thi outstanding virtue of 
Pinelyptus. 

Pinelyptus Pastilles are manufactured only at 
the Pinelyptus Depot, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and are 
sold by Chemists and Stor 


res 


hence the 


No Use in Being Dull 


HERE is no useful purpose served in being dull 
©’ nights at the present time. We at home have 
ur duty to do—to keep the home flag flying—to 
back up the work our noble soldiers and sailors are 
loing abroad rherefore, let us keep happy and 


heerful in the long winter nights and have bright 
entertainments in our wn homes. What about 
billiards \ splendid home game—all can join 
in: mother, father, sisters, brothers, and friends. 





Messrs. E. J. Riley, Limited, Brandon Works, 
(Accrington, make perfect home billiard tables in 
Varlous sizes, exa roductions to scale of their 
famous full-size The prices are very 
nominal, from £3 7s. 6d. inclusive and upwards. 
\ minute and a post card will suffice to bring list 


ind prices 


Boisellier—the English-made Chocolate 
with the French Name 


FOREMOST among the dainty products of the season 








ire the Boisellier chocolates famed everywhere 
their velvet sm thness and delicacy r 
ur and filling It is especially to be noticed 
that the name Boisellier is purely French, and 
that the manufacture f Boisellier hocolates is 
carried on by the Watford Manufacturing Com 


pany, within easy reach of London 

rhe greatest novelty of the season pr 
this firm is the Bel 
placed 1 
ing the 


duced by 
ian Chocolate, which has been 
n the market wi f help 





Belgian Chocolate is packed in boxes which sell 

t 1 od 3 and < nd the special feature 
f this ch ute is that the manufacturer’s profits 
lirect t the Belg I Refuges Fund Alre idy 
100,000 Belgian boxes are on the market, and it is 
onfidently hoped that the sales will eventually 
reach at least »,000, In Which case no less a gift 





handed to the 


) Belgian 
Fund The boxes, which bear the 


Belgian colours 
ind photographs of the heroic King and Queen of 
the Belgians, are to be had of all confectioners, 
r direct from the Watford Manufacturing Com- 
Herts, free, for the prices 


1] 3 
im 5,008 vuineas Wii De 


pany, 
named above 


post 


THE QUIVER . 


sl LI B ildi = i ' 
W. HARBROW, ; ana reho S.E. 


Telephone Hop 746 & 747. 





Telegrams—“ Economical, London.” 





CHURCH, accommodating 220 peisons. Con- 
structed of timber framework, covered externally 
lvanised corrug d iron, lined internally 


tcl ardit | and varnished. 


Price £182, erected complete on purchaser’s 


foundatio! 








Design 1079. 
BILLIARD ROOM, 26 ft. by 2o0ft., with 


verandah Constructed of timber frame- 

work, lined internally with match-boarding, 

painted rusticated boarding to external walls, 

and galvanised iron roof with Lantern Light. 

Price £110, erected complete upon purchaser’s 
f 


ndations 


110 PAGE CATALOGUE of Churches, Chapels, Mission Halls, Bungalows, Cottages, Billiard Rooms, Hospita's, 
Stables, Sanatoria, Stores, Club Rooms, Farm Buildings, Sheds, Gymnasiums, Aeroplane and Motor 
Garages, Skating Rinks, Electric Theatres, &c., POST FREE on mentioning this Publication. 
CHURCH FURNITURE AND JOINERY A SPECIALITY. 
SPECIAL EXPORT CATALOGUE. 





The Largest ACTUAL MANUFACTURER in the Trade. 





WOOD -MILNE RUBBER HE 


OOD-MILNE Rubber Heels save your energy, prevent 
your weariness, protect your boots, husband your means. (¥ 


On the go all day 


“Wood-Milnes” will bring you to the day’s end fresh 
and unfatigued, will add sunshine to existence, and zest 
to the daily round. They will pay for themselves 
again, again, and yet again—one pair will prove it 
But be sure you get the 
genuine ‘* Wood-Milnes.” 


Many varieties for ladies and gentlemen. Let the bootman fix them. 
















































Loss of 


ACCIDENT: 


Attractive Policies Lit ul dit 
irglary. Plate Glass 

Fidelity Guarantee. Third Part 

Boiler and Electrical Plant 


yees Compensation 


Live SlLOCK 


MOTOR CARS 





MARINE 
Send tor tatest terms, et« to 
London & Lancasbire fire Fnusurance Co., Ltd, 


L_e¢ 























PH RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE 
Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over ¢ vears 

THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm Effect 


in DIARRHEA, HYS 


tially cuts short attacks of 
FERIA, PALPITATION, 


in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
GOUT. 


SPASMS, 


and other bowel \ true palliative 
complaints. 


RHEUMATISM, 
a 





Always ask for a 


“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 





























| ~ >a OF GENUINE GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 
e a: — CONTAINING 


19 BLANKETS, 91/- 


OFFERED BELOW WHOLESALE PRICES. 


SUPERB QUALITY 
CREAM BLANKETS, 


Wart, ated ¢ 















MONEY 
RETURNED 
IF NOT 
S FULLY 
<i SATISFIED. 


to 


whij \ ri 

2 HOMES:UN HEATHER- 
COLOURED BLAN- 
KETS, cu 


2 YORKSHIRE COMBED 
WHITE TWILL ~~ D 
ee I 





by wi 
l ! \ 
~) TESTIMONIAL. malmeratows 


» Seen, Ire 
I vy Mar l aT re t Bale « Blar te safe 
t t ber it h. 


2 LARGE cOLouRED SHETLAND Pm eee 





2S 
ink ots, at oe st Fre 





F. HODGSON & SONS, (DEPT av. AND MERCHANTS, 





MANUFACTURERS, 


2 WARM WOOLLEN BLANKETS. «(wi } a —~ i s 
, 4 ” eae se 
Se ee Ae Fit Rt ea “Bi 

2 CREAM-COLOURED WARM, FINE : Le ee = 12 White Bedroom 

QUALITY CRIB BLANKETS, soit as velvet = om. ita OB athe or Sewels Given with 

-=— rem each Parcel. 

A ! a arrive by post 

Illustrated Ba of C aia ts, He art! irugs, Quilts Table Linen, Bedste ads, Overmantels, Curtains 


“WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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“FRUIT SALINE on FRUIT POWDER 


——_—_ oe 
TRorPSAit woars Lonoen se 
es y 








THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


whic I rne the il 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


SAS ENO’S “FRUIT SALT 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


I Is no uler « I ‘ 1 b 


iT 1S VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 

BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet- Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 

ALL CASES OF Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 

Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 

HEALTH-CIVING [ators ) age ad 

PLEASANT. COOLINC aoe 

REFRESHING: 
& INVICORATING. 


“th -3 


It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 
The best of all household remedies at all times. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid 
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SHEETS for the Hospital 
—and for the Home. 






D ANIK INS 
RKANKINS 


// 
// Head Ointment 


/ Kills all Nits “& 
and Vermin et. 
in the Hair. Sp ‘at 
\ Rankio & Co., Kilmarnock. : 






os 9° 
Shoots j 






hooks & Shootings yz a 1/e 
‘ cS a a 
lhe Marple tab on every sheet - “7s al — 





1 guarantee of reliability and 








luc while — the softness and 


| 
whiteness of the sheets 


DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


for themse lves 


| 
ihere can be no more welcome 


it to a hospital than a supply 


f M urple Sheets, and they also 


WHITE 
Pg =} BE) 3 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


rm an ideal present for a friend. 
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